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Putting Propositions to the 
Dealer in Letters 

FART XI HOW TO OBT BPSINESS FROM DBALERS CHAPTER 41? 

rr U not ihe selling scheme alone ^ nor ike special 
terms, nor the exclusive privilege, nor any of the 
other tricks in the salesman's pack thai finally 
swing the dealer jwm ihe ^*prospect'' list to the 
ctuiomer list; it is the lIAMNEB IN WBDtCH THESE 
FBOFOSinoNS ARE PRESENTED TO bul There is a 
right and a wrong method of approaching him by 
maH—ns iUustraled on the following 11 pages 

TESS ai^enge manufactiiier is so much in love with his 
product that he cannot get away horn it He con- 
stantly talks to the dealer of his article as an article 
while it is in reality a commodity of trade. His most 
common as well as his most disastrous mistake in his 
sdling aigument is to lose sight of the great fundamental jprin- 
dple oa which all dealer arguments must hinge— the fact that 
merchandise is merety the Tdiide by which profiti are ccmveyed 
to the dealer. 

As k»g as the manufacturer fails to adjust his viewpoint 
to that of the dealer; as long as he attempts to Interest the 
retailer with arguments oa quality and adaptaMity while 
he should be taUdng profi ts, sales, c nstome is, his fetters will 
fail in their mission* """^ 

The reason is not difficult to understand. Stop and con* 
that the function the dealer plays in the world of industry 
is to supply a medium through which goods are conveyed from 
the producer to the consuiMr-Hhat his fdnctbn is to dis^ 
ribnte produce, not to use it— and you will understand why 
oerdiandise as mero merebandise does not interest him. The 
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KNOW THE DEALER'S PROBLEMS 



dealer's business is the selling medium, and his love is not for 
the game but for gain: he is looking for the profits that the 
handling of goods — ^the distribution of an article — ^must offer 
him. If the article offers no gain, he is not interested. 

Come down to the every-day principle, that the dealer is 
just a plain, ordinary man, with the same inclinations, the 
same preferences and prejudices, the same d^pree of human 
selfishness that you or I or other men in business have; that 
if you offer him something by which to gain customers, trade, 
prosperity, he is interested, and your appeal will reach home* 

Thus it is evident that the letter which gets the interest and 
convinces the dealer, must adopt his point of view — ^must sur- 
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PROFrrS 



vey his problems,, his troubles and difficulties from his attitude. 
It must aim to solve the problems, lighten the troubles and 
lessen the difficulties; it must attempt to supply the dealer's 
wants. And the manufacturer who attempts to secure the 
dealer^s interest or cooperation, without a full knowledge of the 
proper weight of these human qualities in the letter, -win miss 
the point of contact. 

Consider the importance of knowing the dealer^s business, 
his problems, his condition, the trade influences affecting 
him, before you attempt to find a point of contact The 
ways by which this point of contact .may be secured are 



APPEALING TO THE DEALERS JUDGMENT 7 

numeroos. You may play upon the dealer's desire for gain* 
his ambition for success, or you may work upon his sentiment 
You may strike straight at his interest by imlucement, or per- 
haps you may use pressure to force an entry into his good graces. 
You may even viekl the club of fear, and Ihus command his 
good will and cooperation. 

Then you may approach him with some original methed. 
some new idea^ wiUi which he is not familiar, thus first appealing 
through natural curiosity and then quickly swinging to your 
proposition. But in any case, you must apply the fundamental 
[Hrincipky that you aim to offer him sometlung that brings him 
gain — ^that ^u seek to benefit him as well as yourself— that your 
proposition is mutually profitable. 

*T am/' and ^^my goods are," is the gist of the letter that 
the average manufacturer writes to the d«iler, while the banc 
idea of the letter should be, ^lYhat you can do with my goods," 
•The customers — the. profit — my goods will bring you,** **Why 
you can handle my goods to your benefit** TeU the dealer 
that you can offer him trade, customers — ^that your goods will 
sell readily; and prove it, if you wouU getThis interest Tell 
him, **Here is a line of customers who want my goods,** or, 
••Hero aro profits which you shouM be pocketing,** or approach 
bim with this aigument, •*! merely want you to distribute 
these goods — ^to supply a demand which I will create for them.** 
These aro the arguments to which he will listen, because they 
spell ••moro sales — ^moro orders** to him. And this » the appeal 
that gets him in line. 



SCHEBIB l-THB OCTKR OF *^ORE CUSTOM ERS" 

A cigar manuiacturor's letter tells the dealer, ^^Customers 
aro included with the cigars. You may not want the tobacco 
•^but you do want the customers* When you buy ' you 
get the men who smoke them, too; we deliver both. We 
make the cigars and the demand. The cigars aro ready and 
the demand will be started as soon as we get local distribution. 

Thero is no risk In pladng an order for ^ except the risk 

of delaying too long, "nds is the best five-cent cigar that 
ever Mt the factory. We aro so confident of the quality 
that we aro putting enough money back of our confidence to 
make suro of a big market ahead df us in your town.*' Doesn*t 



8 EXAMPLES OF GOOD SELLING POINTS 

this letter offer hit the taiget, when it is aimed at the man who 
is looking for the margin that sales on an article bring 
him? The possibilities of futmre gain influences the retailer- 
and the argument is effective. 

SCHEME t-THE UNIQUE PACKAGE 

A dealer letter used by a manufacturer to bring out this 
point says: 



*The handfo&ett nlokel eigar— packed la the aost unique 
box erer seen la the trade. The oigar it ripe, but the box la 
creeil— 3rou oan't ■!•• the BOX In the CA8X, but If the man who has 
been eduoated bjr our adTertlsing ahould oo&e in and demand It 
fnd doean't BSI the green box. he'll ask jrou if jrou *see auTthlag 
green in hie ere,* and will go to the HZZt ahop. ' 



There is one angle on which a quality" talk may be hung 
in an appeal to the dealer. Show the dealer that the quality 
is the feature that creates the demand — then prove to him that 
your product has this particular demand-creating property and 
the argument comes to bear directly upon him. In tlus way 
one producer aims in his letter to direct the quality argument at 
the retailer: *'We have built up a demand for our clothes on 
the label. The label has always stood for quality — ^not merely 
the *just as good' quality — ^but the best that can be manufac* 
tured; all wool cloth» one hundred per cent shrinkage in the 
goods and expert operators in the construction. Tl^e consumer 
has come to expect this excellency of quality when he sees our 
label. Merely show him the label on the suit and your 
customer knows you are selling high grade clothes*. His con- 
fidence is won without your personal guarantee and you sell 
him twice as readily." See how the letter swings the ordinary 
consumer argument of quality into an appeal to the dealer. 
The argument marks the point where, quah'ty means easy cfis- 
tribution for the retailer. 

SCHEME 5-CATCH PHRASES 

An original and striking approach often wedges open a 
path for the heavier argument of the manufacturer. Take 



PROPOSITIONS THAT CREATE CURIOSITY q 

the catchy phrase which incites the dealer^s curiosity* and 
then api^y it to the selling aigument Here is the way one 
man writes: *The monkey who pulled the chestnuts out of 
the fire got burned. Thm's no record of his subsequent 
actions — txetpi, that he didn*t try to get them the second time.** 
Then the application is shown in this way: 'The man who 
was 'stung^ on a suit of clothes is just like the monkey — and 
he knows it He won't come back for another suit There 
are hundreds of men in your town who have bou^^t and /won't 
come back/ because they didn't get' theii^ mon^s Worth. You 
want to handle clothes that give full value — clothes that give 
your customers a dollar^s return for every dollar they spend. 
We are educating men to know that our garments stand fcf 
sincerity." In this way the manufacturer appeals to the deat 
er's desire for steady customers. 

But more important than a striking approach is an original 
selling feature that will appeal to both merchant and cus- 
tomer. Take anv new method of distributing the goods to 
the consumer* such as offering prizes with purchases, or guaran- 
teeing satisfaction to the consumer, or giving the consumer a 
trial of the goods with the no-pay-if-not-satisfBctory plan and 
consumer sales are stimulated. The dealer knows this fact 
and if you offer to let him dispose of your goods on any 
one of these selling plans, and then stand back of him to 
re-imbuKse him where necessary* you have a pow^ful appeal 
to his interest 

SCHEME 4-INSURINO DEALERS AGAINST LOSS 

Still more forceful b the offer which protects the retailer 
against loss or risk. For example, you write the dealer: **Here 
is a line of goods that will sell like hot cakes. We are con* 
fident of the demand they will create and to show you just 
how thoroughly convinced we are of their ability to draw trade, 
we will make you this remarkable offer: We "mUl guaranty td 
buy .back all unsold goods on your shelves or in your stock room 
at the end of the season, if you feel that you cannot dispose 
of them." Here you have offered the dealer everything to gain 
and nothing to lose. It b natural that he is interested if his 
capital — his business—is absolutely protected. Such an af^ 
pod is almost irresistible. 



10 A RESUi;r-G£TTING LETTER 



Lit on ov roDB ciirks ooi 

Toa woa*t ■!•• hla if you Ar« m pott oard d«Al«r and 
lattAll oa« of oar haaclnc dloplaj raoko. 

This now dloploy flzturo it tlaott idotl in that it 
eoalbinot tlaplioity and durability .of oonttruotion, boauty of 
doolgn and finioli— aopootablllty without. tbo taorlflco of ral* 
uablo tpaoo, ^hifd baorBout taltt pulliac powtr. 

With oat of thttt fizturtt iattalltd ia your ttort 
tach purohattr eaa wait oa himtolf and aakt purohattt at ooa* 
▼tnltntly at with tht attittaaot of ybur oltrk. Priot cardt 
coaTtnltatly arraasod eirt the protptctirt purohattr all ntott-^ 
tary iaforaatioa and at tht ttaad rtTolvtt rtadlly ia aay di- 
rtotioD all eardt eaa bt broucht dir.totly btfort your outtomtr.- 

Hundrtdt of. our patroat'hart ttttifitd to tht' atritt 
of thit ttaad. Vr. W. W. Voort, Paooltt, 8. C. • writtt: "I 
bought oat of srour ditplay ttandt aad it hat ifktrtattd ny taltt 
woadtrfully. * Vr. Catptr Lowt, Lynbrook, V. T. » purohated oat 
of our ttandt Vot. 11th, 1909, aad aaothtr Jtb...7th, 1910. 

Tptt oaa haTt -oat of thttt ttaadt abtdluttly frtt. to 
taeh of th^*f irtt four huadrtd aad fifty pott oard dealtrt- pur* 
ehatiag oat of our attortmoatt of.fiTt huadrtd tuptrior quality ^ 
pott cardt fo^ $6.00 V.O.B. Chioago wt will girt a hangiag dit- 
play raek.btautifully f iaithed ia blaok taaatl abtoluttly frtt. 

Aad tht cardt aloat art an tzetlltat iartttatat, for 
yon eaa realist a profit of 97. 5Q oa your purohatt priot and glTti 
your patroat tzetlltat valut too. All oardt art guaraatted. If 
thty art. aot tatitfaotory #t will allow thtir rttura aad all 
aoaty rtfuadtd. 

But you autt aot now— oaly four huadrtd and fifty 
attortatatt rtaaia on hand aad thit ralut oaanot bt duplleattd 
whtn thttt art txhautttd. 

Wt tnolott an addrttttd pott card with our gnaranttt* 
for your oonrtnitnot. Mail it today. 

Toort Ttry truly. 



The letter which eeeke to eUnth (he dealei^e order by an offer of some prim 
ioith the eale of the goode, is often moet elective; especiauy when the arti- 
cle does not involve too Uirge anoutlay of money. The above letter laye 
more emphaeie on thepri» than on the article to be eoldp depemding on a 
guarantee to give eonfubnee of merit. A limited supply of the partictdar 
goods offend gives indueemsni for an early response 



SCHEMES THAT LESSEN THE DEALER'S RISKS 11 

Then take the same guarantee against risk from the angle 
of a thirty-days^ free trial, with payment for the goods after Uie 
dealer has tr^ their selling power for a certain period. The 
effectiveness of this appeal lies in the absolute protection of the 
dealer. The impression of confidence carried with an offer 
of goods without a ps^ent down at once commands the 
dealer's confidence. When the goods are on the shelves of the 
dealer, or displayed in his stor^ ti^eir sale is practically assured. 

SCHEME 5— THE FREE TRIAL 

This b a clinching appeal. It does not interfere in any 
way with any other pl^n of selling, but may be used as addi- 
tional force where the dealer is hard to convince. For example^ 
one manufacturer uses this letter argument: 



"Tou can plae4 our toilet aoaps on display in your 
•tore. OlTe them proainenoe and arrange thea attraotively. We 
know the demand they will oreate»the aales they will bring you. 
To back up our confidence, we will put in a stock for your trial 
at OUR RISK. You sell them, collect your commission and pay us 
for the stock, ATTIR you hare proT'en their sales ralue. You 
incur no obligation. If you find you oan*t dispose of them, we 
will aocepi their return without argument." 



This manufacturer goes to the very boundaries of "good 
business** in his aim to get the dealer's interest. 

SCHEME e— DIRECTIONS FOR DISPLAYING GOODS 

If you remember that the dealer is ambitious — that he has 
an inborn desire to increase his business, to build it up on a 
substantial basis, and that, to satisfy this desire, he must sell 
more goods secure more profits, you may appeal effectively 
by giving him selling instruction in your letters. This is a 
subject that requires great tact, since the opportunity to 
offend by assuming his inability to sell is ever present. 
To effectually ward off possible offence, one manufacturer 
gives such information a distinct *'news value*^ and suggests 
that it might be applicable. 



12 HELPING THE DEALER SELL 

For example, he writes, ''Our display expert last week 
arranged a window in B— » whieh, our dealer there tells us» 
has pulled big results. It was used in this way/* and then 
the letter describes how a practical window display is arranged. 
Then to' show its application, the letter suggests, ''Perhaps 
this same scheme would be applicable in your store. I am 
giving you this information because I want you to know 
of the most successful schemes that are being used to insure 
larger sales.** In this way the manufacturer secured the in* 
terest of the dealer through his evident desire to aid in retail 
selling. Many concerns publish and send out periodic bul- 
letins or booklets filled with useful selling hints and suggestions 
for the retailer. StiB another concern offers the dealer a tree 
course in salesmanship for his derksr supplying thejexperience: 
of an expert for the purpose. 
. • I ■ ' ' ■ ■ 

SCHEBiE r-LOCAL NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 

Stm another manufacturer offers advertising assistance as 
an inducement. "You would like to have these goods adver- 
tised in your local paper over your name, wOukLoi't you? Your 
business would bendSt greatly through any adv^tising over 
your name and address, if used in your local mediums where 
your customers and your competitora' customei^ could see it. 
We will conduct a two months' advertising campaign for you 
and in this way keep customers coming to your store.** Such 
an offer gets close to the retaOer^s heart The plan not 
only advertises the particular line of goods, but it booms his 
business generally. Another plan offers to supply the dealer 
with all his printed matter to be used on customers. 



SCHEME 8-THE "PRIVATE BRAN0 



iM 



Often the offer of goods made up for a dealer's private 
brand, is the inducement that gets his order. Take, for 
instance, the letter offering to the dealer a line of groceries 
or shoes or merchandise, marked with his name and address, 
or manufactured and put up under the name of his store; 
then the dealer, who wants to advertise his place of business, 
and who appreciates the prestip^e that a private brand gives 
to his store, finds the opportunity he has been looking 



GIVING PUBLICITY TO THE DEALER 13 

for at little or no additional cost over similar goods he has 
been selling. 

SCHEME 9— QUICK SERVICE 

Service is another argument to which the dealer cannot 
remain deaf. He wants to know why it will pay him to get his 
goods from you rather than from the oflier manufacturer. 
Show him that you can make deliveries, say, five days quicker; 
that your means of transportation insure better treatment of 
his goods en route; or that your house adopts a policy of abso« 
lute time limit shipments, not varying one day from a fixed 
schedule. Write him: "Your greatest problem Is how you may 
get the goods to your customers sooner. We guarantee a six- 
day service;" or say to him, "You would like to make your 
jobber's stock room an annex to your store^ wouldn't you? 
Then, here is the way you can do it Here is a way you can 
carry a double stock of goods without increasing your store 
space. We give a twenty-four hour service, which enables 
you to take an order from your customer and supply the goods 
the next day." 

To carry this idea one step further, the manufacturer may 
even work upon the sentiment of the dealer. Where the sales- 
man writes the dealer, letters assume an intimate personal 
attitude. They appeal so strongly because the dealer is on 
terms of intimacy with the writer. The salesman knows and 
uses intimate points of contact to strengthen his grip on the 
dealer's interest The selling arguments he may use in his 
letters therefore carry unusual weight. 

SCHEME 10— PERSONAL ADVICE FROM SALESMEN 

''What you need, is a line of goods that will answer this or 
that demand in your town,'* the salesman says in his letter, 
and the dealer believes it because he has confidence in the sales- 
man. ' He realizes that the salesman knows the exact conditions 
of his business. Or the salesman s«ays. "You want to deal with 
a house that will guarantee you against loss through overstock- 
ing or damaged goods in shipment. Our concern will absolutely 
^arantee this — I'll tell you frankly that you can expect only 
square dealing' from them," and the dealer believes it because 



14 PROMPT DELIVERIES AS A SELLING FACTOR 

he liaa learned to put confidence in the salesman. *^e aie 
watching out for your interests as well as ours,*' the salesman 
writes, and the merchant is confident that such is the case. 

S CHEME 11— THE INDUCEME^ OP AN ESTABLISHED DEMAND 

But the effectiveness of pressure on the dealer as a method 
of appeal overshadows the majority of other means of approach. 
Pressure may be brought to bear on the retailer to compel 
his attention — ^with the idtemative of his losing attractive profits 
and evident customer trade. *^ake this line of goods with 
the demand supplied, or lose big profits,'* b a dub which 
forces the dealer's interest. You may go to the consumer 
with letters and create a demand or trial sales or customers — 
you build up a trial order business with the consumers. Then 
offer the prospects or the established customers along 
with the bill of goods and the dealer can hardly turn 
you away. 

SCHEME 12-CREATINO A DEMAND BY CIRCULARS 

Or, you may say to the merchant: *'I am flooding the shoe 
buyers of your town with literature, and educating them to 
know the value of and to want the shoes I am manubc- 
turing; I am going to create a big demand for these shoes 
lor some dealer. Do you want the business — do you want 
the sales this demand will assure you? If you but say the 
word I wiU direct these buyers to your store. You must, 
however, take a stock of my goods to supply this demand, 
because these consumers won't want any other shoe be- 
cause I will show them this is the one best suited to their 
needs. T am not asking you to buy a big bill of shoes — 
just enough to supply tibe wants of the people I will send 
to you." Then send customers to the dealer's store. He 
cannot supply the goods because he hasn't them, but 
let a few more customers ask for those specific goods and 
leave his store to ask for them elsev^here, and he will 
come running to stock up. It b more than he can stand, 
to see business slipping away from him. The pressure 
of the possible business becomes too great for his indiffer* 
ence and the problem of appeal is solved. 



THE "NEGATIVE APPEAL" 15 

A. 

Even though he does not want to add new lines, he 
hates to see hjs competitors getting the additional business. 
He is often persuaded to listen to the manufacturer's argument 
rather than see the ''dealer across the street'' benefit Thus, 
y the surest method of reaching your man may be by a nega- 
tive appeal 

In this way the dealer is tactfully shown that if he does not 
take the line a competitor will. But in flourishing the 
-'big stick/* the greatest tact must be employed. You 
cajtmot say to the dealer* ^'If you don't take this proposi* 
tion, ril oifer it to your competitor and let him get an advan* 
tage over you»'* bec^uise the natural independence of the man 
wUl assert itself and he will usually tell you to ''Go hang your> 
self," or something equaUy pertinent But if you approach 
him in a smooth way — covering the blunt threat with velvet^ 
you can secure cooperation* 

No matteif how velvety the language may be, the compelling 
force of the argument is evident, because of the suggestion that 
< unless the dealer takes over the lines of goods he must relin- 
quish a sure source of profit to his competitor. The fear 
of giving his competitor the advantage makes the appeal 
effective. 

SCHEME la-GETTING COMMENDATION FROM LOCAL ORGANIZATIONS 

This idea may be carried a step further. A local sell- 
ing factor which will compel the dealer's attention through 
the fear of possible loss of his other trade, may be brought 
into cooperation with the manufacturer. For example, the 
manufacturer may secure the cooperation of a local organiza* 
tion or business concern under promise of some prize or finan* 
cial inducement 

There is a general principle that should be observed by 
manufacturers in fheir letters to dealers. It is to assume 
different attitudes towards dealers in different sections of 
the country. The natural surroundings of the dealer, the 
atmosphere and the environment, affect his viewpoint. 

If you would reach the westerner most effectively, 
talk quantity to hinu Speak in laige figures, give less 
attention to details of. fhe^ aigument and hammer on ser- 



16 LOCATION MUST BE CX)NSIDERED 

To the floutherner talk cheapness and price» in your letoi. 
Make your references only to small quantities. When writ- 
ing the easterner pound on the arguments that refer to 
quality and the superiority of your product over other products, 
assume that his consumers want only quality. 

Thece b yet another point to remember in appealing to 
dealers by letter. It lies in tiie mechanical make-up of the letter. 
This appeal is to the senses of the man. Take every precaution 
to see that your letters are neatly made up. Poorly written 
letters* smutty paper or careless foMing fail to carry the desired 
impression of value. ** Mske every letter so perfect in its detail 
that the man who recdves it will Imow it is a thing of value- 
that it was created with great care— that it is the result of un* 
usual painstaking and that it should be handled as though it 
were aa valuable as the priceless vase or jewd,** is the instruo* 
tion a western manufacturer gives to his correspondents. 

In the same way* make your English unquartionable. K 
oertain coUoquial tone without sacrifice o| dignity adds fofoe^ 
because it gets more nearly on the level of the dealer. 

In seeking to reach tfa,e dealer and secure his InteresI 
and cooperation you must first consider the man and his bus-' 
ii^ess. You must adopt his viewpoint and talk **profits*^ for his 
business. You must adopt hb viewpoint •when you argue .that 
your product is the goods he wants to handle. You must aim 
to aid him in his work of distribution. Then you wiD secure 
the finer appeal that the manufacturer^t^ letter should convey* 
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^rom ES^ALERS 

FART XI HOW TO GET BUSINESS FROM DEALERS CHAPTER gO* 

THE AVERAGE retailer has a natural mistrust 
of new and untried goods. He is 'prejudiced in 
favor of lines he ha^s already handled. He is 
correspondingly relux^tant to consider new propo^ 
sitions. To overcome this inertia the manwac' 
turer mu^st resort to unique talking points. Mere 
are some successful ways of presenting these points 

in letters 

THE average product follows an established route between 
factory and consumer. Midway on this route stands 
the retailer. The product stops on his shelves unlH 
it is handed out to the consumer. * 

From the standpoint of the manufacturer the biggest prob- 
lem is to interest Uie retailer. In all probability this retailer 
cares nothing for a new proposition. He does not want to load 
himself up with more stock; he does not want to tie up more 
capital in his business; he is prejudiced in favor of the goods 
and the brands that he has always handled; he is doubtful of 
the demand that there may be for the new product So preju- 
diced is he against new lines that he is reluctaiikt to give the 
manufacturer's proposition a hearing. 

To overcome this inertia and secure the cooperation of 
the merchant it is necessary to have some unique talking point, 
some unusual feature or some material inducement that will 
appeal to his bankbook. The manufacturer who goes on 
the market with a new product may start his campaign, with 
advertising in newspapers and magazines to create a demand 
amcmg the constbners and then go to the dealers with a force 
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of saksmeir to secure their ordefs» but this meiihod is expensive 
and not always successful, and 80» in many cases, the letter has 
been substituted for the salesman, for the letter does the work 
at a cost whi(^ enables the manufacturer to cover a laige terri* 
toiy quickly. 

As is pointed out in the chapters on Opening New Terri- 
tory, the appeal to the consumer must be on the quality of the 
goods or some improvement or novel feature, while the sole 
appeal to the dealer is customers — ^^ks — ^profits. And to 
reach him by letter the manii^turer or the v^olesaler must 
have -some original scheme or some cash-register inducement 
that will call forth an order. The letters to the dealer must 
hammer on three pointst the fact that there is a demand for 
the goods; that the merit of the produet assures satisfactioa 
and that the dealer will have certain profits. As few goods are 
sold by a single letter, these difTerent arguments may be usod 
in a series of follow-up letters, but arguments alone will win 
comparatively few orders. There must be specific schemes 
and unusual inducements if orders/are to be pulled by mail, 
and this chapter takes up schemes that have proved success- 
lul-*-schemes that have sold goods and converted a trial order 
merchant into a steady customer. 

Fust and last, the only proposition that grips the merchant 
is some practical assistance in mcnring the goods. The most 
familiar plan is cooperation in advertising, the^ manufacturer 
furnishing booklets, cards, posters and cuts, or paying for 
advertising, or sending out letters to prospects. 

This prize-with-dealer^s-order scheme may apply to any 
arUde of every-day demand. Take for instance the sale of 
post cards to retailers and stationers* One manufacturer 
opens his letter in this way: 



*Ther« ar« o&« htmdrsd and forty-two post cord dealers 
en oar books who navw written us poraonal lattcra -ctatlus that 
our opeoial display raoko hare sore than doubled their sales 
the past three months. That's whj this letter Is or rltal la* 
portanoe to you who are tryine in every way to Inorease-you* 
sales e^d ell&inate personal labor at the ease tlae. 

"Think of hundreds of people who wlsit your store end 
who would purchase post cards if a larce display were foroibay 
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1>rottsht to tlitlr att«atlon. This is •x«otly what th« rack do«t 
for you. n BUD IT TRSB 07 CHABGX with tT«ry ordor of fi«« 
dollars and OTor. Tou uto It and ktop It as loac as you ooBtlaas 
to sell our cards. 

"Wo hsTs flTs*hundrsd«oard assortasats ooasietlnc of 
/an snoraous variety of fancy, view, huaorous, air br^ith, blrth- 
>day and greetins cards at 95.00 Y. 0. B. Chloaco. Thess oards 
,a.re fully suaranteed In all respects and If- the assortaent does 
''not fully aeet your re^ulrenents and please you ws will ocn- 
vsider It a fsTor to have the entire shipment returned. Only 
^wo hundred and twenty-fire of these assortaents reaaln on 
liand. Tou aust aot toddy If you want one. Slaply aark an (7> 
on the enclosed addressed post card and aall It today. Stsjtid 
and cards will go forward at once." 



The guarantee of satisfactioii reaasures the dealer and the 
limited number of sets available is a do-it*now spur that induces 
the reader to reach for his pen- at once. 

A clothing manufacturer put it up to the merchant in this 
way: 

• «MM.aBMIital^HMMMiMMH^MaM^MHIMil^.^MMMaBiaa^ii^aaMMMa.MaMMHMM^MMiiaBnMMa^^.MM^^^a^BaBB 

" In this letter you will f lal a special offer of 
a fine custoa aade suit of olothss f rss of cost— but this was 
not ths aessage we started to glTs you. You need help la push- 
ing sales of clothes. When a dealer puts Sackaan clothes. on his 
shelTos we help hia ssll thea. We help hla advertise- -send us* 
lists of custoasrs and we will write thea letters and send th^ai 
e'tyle booklets. Tou want outs for your looal newspapsr adver- 
tisings to aaks It distinctive and appeallag and wo will supply 
thea for you. 

* Sut here's the point— ws'r^ going to offer you 
acre— for a ehort period. Yor the Aezt fifteen days we are go- 
ing to give with every two hundred dollar order of clothes, a 
fine tailored eult to the dealer YRXB. We will send samples 
of clotli for you to select froa and proalss you one of the hand- 
somest suits you ever wo^e. This offer is dated froa August 
-^enth. That aeans that to get the suit, your order aast reach 
us before the twenty-fifth. An order bjlank is. ^closed. Sign 
the blank today and aall to u^, Toaort'ow you. bitgin getting the 
eelling. service for the clothe* and wit hia. tcs da^s ycu have a 
suit ia^addition r 



A present trith eveiy purchase of considerable sisse often 
plajs upon the dealer^a desire for '^goo^ that he can get for 
nothing.^ It has been proved in many instances that an 
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offer of a small quantity of the goods free with the r^ukr 
orders of a certain amount, will swing the sale more 
readily than an offer of a discount or a cut rate equivalent 
to the value of the present. This is because of the impres- 
sion of inferiority carried by the cut price and special dis- 
coimt. To cut rates implies that there b not sufficient de- 
mand for the product Along this line of appeal was an 
offer by a soap manufacturer; 



*Yltll %r9rj twenty e&sea of our Violet Brand soap. w« 
irin giT9 you one ease abeolutely free Your sales on this ad- 
ditional case will "brine you a olean pro! it Tou will need 
fully twenty eases and "by orderinc that numher at one time you 
will secure this Taluable oresent- * 



Still another scheme of giving presents with purchases of 
goods has been used by manufacturers. It is to offer a present 
with each purchase — an inducement to get customers into the 
dealer^s store. This letter was used by a shoe dealer: 



*You want more oustomers. Tou want more sales**aad 
the profits they hrlnc you. Ye have decided to offer a present 
with every pair of our shoes purchased in your store. It is a 
newly patented shininc outfit. It consists of a box of the best 
erade Shinum on the market, a fine bristle brush and a lambs 
wool shiner. This is an attractive and valuable present. It !• 
the very thins every shoe buyer wants. Tour sales will ^vm^ 
fifty per cent throuch the inducement of this present and the 
quality of the leather and the workmanship in our shoes will 
bring the oustomers back. " 



To make the prize offer more generally effective, a special 
advertising campaign was outlined. This campaign was used 
as a further inducement: 



*Tour xTrofits on soap sales are limited. Tou can't 
•ell more soap without some inducement to bring in more buyers- 
new oustomers. During the summer we are going to give away base 
b£lls to the boys of your town who save our seals. They can't 
get the seals unless their mothers buy this soap* but that frea 
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base'ball (and it Is welX Bad«) will Iuito eTsrj boy teasinc his 
mother to buy this soap. Xach cake of Pure Creas soap oontalns tk 
8eal« yiTo seals call for a base ball. These prise base balls 
are furnished by us and s6nt to you with the ease of soap- •send 
in the order today and haVe every boy in town pluff for your 
store* 

*We will adTertise ?ure Creaa soap and the free base 
balls in your local papers* .Tou want to be one of the retailers 
handling it. the enclosed order blank includes the special offer, 
Tou need only write your name at the bolltoB and the trial cass o] 
Boap will be sent at once. Unless you want your competitors to 
reap the. harvest of this campaign, fill out the blank and mail 
to us today.* 



One of the most effective schemes for clinching the dealer's 
order is to guarantee sales — to offer him the privilege of 
returning unsold goods at the end of a certain period 
in case he so desires. A wholesale mercantile house, 
which aimed to put out a line of hosiery selling for more money 
than the average brands because of a new feature in its manu- 
facture» sent out this letter: 



"then you order a stock of hosiery you ncTor know Just 
how long there will be a demand for that particular grade of 
goods. Tou nay have to dispose of any surplus stock by selling 
at reduced prices, cutting your profits, and there is always the 
chance that you wi^. lose. money on the ordef 

"So certain are we of the demand for Elwood brand 
hosiery, which is made with a double wo\en heel and toe that we 
are prepared to protect you ab8olutely--to guarantee you a sat- 
isfactory sale on Elwood brand and make this exceptional offer: 
We guarantee to take hack all unsold goods and refund your money 
at the end of the seaeon, if you feel that you do not wleh to 
carry them longer. ** 



The dealer* given confidence by the guarantee from the 
manufacturer, is made; to feel that he is taking small risk. The 
sale of the goods jd practically assured and seldom are unsold 
goods returned at the close of the season. 

A thirty-day trial offer is one of (he most effective argu- 
ments in a selling campaign. It is an absolute guarantee that 
can be adapted so that it will not conflict with the working of 
any other limited offer or scheme of a temporary nature. Fol- 
lowing arguments consis(tent with good quality and economical 
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value> this scheme frequently proves the final inducement to 
bring the sale* It adjusts itself to almost any product A 
concrete illustratbn b found' in the letter of a tooth brush 
manufacturer- who .wrote the dealers: 



*Bj Aooeptint our SO-daj trial o*ff«r» you oaa prcv« for 
Srourself that th« OUto tooth brush it •XX that wo olaiB for It. 
Just to ooBTinoo you tliat it wllX tall oToa aoro readily than wo 
havo elaiaod, wo agroo to fill this order oa a 30*day tr^t trial 
hasis. If for any reason you do not .wish to oontinue sellinc 
thio brand of brushes after the SO-day trial.— siaply ship back 
the unsold part of the order at our expense and sail us a oheoh 
for the brushss you haVe sold.* 



There can be no more effective way of securing the 
dealer's confidence. .He takes no risk, incurs no expense, 
and until the end of the thirty days may sell the article and 
collect his profits without incurring any responsibility. 

A special feature or distinguishing characteristic furnishes 
a selling argument that is most advantageous, and manu* 
facturers fiiequently add attachments to machines or put 
on some new appliance with the primary object of pro- 
viding a talking point. The attachment may be something 
that is very seldom used, but it gives a distinguishing char- 
acteristic tiiat tips the scale in &vor of that particular ma- 
chine or device. 

A manufacturer whose sales failed to come up to expecta- 
tions added a distinguishing feature and wrote this letter 
to dealer^: 

*A good safety rasor Bust fill OTory demand of the Ban 
who usee it or your sale will be small. Bvery good safety rasor 
should be made to eone apart easily in order to oleanse it. If 
it doesn't the rasor will rust and your oustomero will bs dis- 
satisfied. The Sanito safety rasor permits the uso of the blade 
as though it were a etraight, old f aehi one d. rasor* for times 
when the man ueing it wants to trim about M* beard. TTntil yon 
have a rasor with all these applianoss you won't be able to sell 
half the men in your town. ** 
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The dealer was plied with these aiguments on the spe- 
cial selling features of the article, and in addition to the letters, 
all inquiries coining to the manufactidrer from consumers as the 
result of the advertising were forwarded to him. Then the safe- 
clinching letter follow^: 

"CTatol^o risers ooiat apart %y aiaply prsislnt a aaaXl 
•princ <m ixid aide -and say be olaaaed and driad aaiily. It Vakea 
only a moaent« Tha Sanito haa' aa auxillaxr hasdla •hiob peraita 
Xh9 iiae of tha blade aa a atraight raaor. Thia aakaa it aqual to 
every otoergtiircy. And sen will apprtoiata thia faot. Toa w«at to 
««li thi* raaor: yoa want the additional aalea and profita tliat a 
TOPOLkR BAZOH with a rOFlTLAB FBICl will bring you. • 

The special feature of the artide rendering it more 
adaptable to the needs of buyers,, may be played upon to 
get the dealer's order. The ciampai^ of the razor manufac- 
turer is an example of how the special selling feature may be 
used. The scheme adjusts itself as readily to other devices. 

Through a direct appeal to women, a wholesaler of a new 
brand of codfish secured an efifective approach for his letters 
to dealers. He offered a ^ve-pound box of XX brand codfish 
to any one who sent in a cooking receipt, 

l/\^en a cooking receipt came nom the housewife^ he 
immediately wrote, thanking her for it, and explaining the 
proposition which hooked up with a selling scheme this 
way: 



"Of oourae you know that we nerw diatributa diraot to 
ooneuaera. Ye aend the prise box of fish to dealers who diatrib- 
ate then. So if 70U will aend ue the naae of your regular grooer 
we will mail hia the oodf ieh and giro him iastruotioaa to delirer 
to you. • 

In thb way the name of the dealer was secured and a viride 
opening made through which to get his business. A letter ac- 
companying the prize codfish told the dealer, ^*We are sending 
you a box of our extra fine brand of codfish, which is creating so 
much interest all over the country^ and aSk that you give it 
to Mrs. Blank when she calls.'* Then a special proposition 
was made to the dealer, pointing out the desuabiUty of 
carrying; XX in stock* 



£4 THE LURE OF THE ^'PRIVATE BRAND" 

A series of dealer letters followed the sending of a prize 
box of fish, and so effective was the approach that this par> 
ticular wholesaler sold over forty per cent of the dealos 
written. 

The scheme is not United to one product It is applicable 
to any food stuff sold through dealers to consumers. 

Originalily in the letter itself is often effective as an order- 
getter. A Boston wholesale grocer employed a scheme in 
his letters to give an added impression of value to a brand 
of sardines which were purchased through a London 
broker. So instead of writing the dealers personally* he sent 
out letters over the signature of the London broker and on the 
broker's personal stationery. This letter recommended that 
particular brand of sardiiies, called attention to the whole- 
saler as the local jobber, and gave the dealer confidence. 
Then the wholesaler followed tlus up with a personal letter 
which produced the desired results. The foreign mailed 
letter held an unusual appeal to the dealer, and seemed to 
impress him with the fine quality of the sardines. 

As a direct approach to the dealer by the manufacturer, 
the offer of a ^'Private Brand'' of gbods is very effective. This 
scheme gives the manufacturer an appealing argument for 
his goods without preliminary creation of consumer demand. 
It offers the dealer an opportunity to adjust the goods to his 
particular business and to put his personal O. K. on the product 
Price is also a strong argument in this scheme, since the manu* 
facturer is usually willing to quote a lower price when a con- 
siderable quantity of goods are sold under contract 

While this scheme may or may not be backed up by an offer 
of the manufacturer to aid the dealer in turning tiie goods by 
advertising, circularizing or store display, it is usually a strong 
inducement to clinch the dealer's business. 

Although it is evident that every scheme for getting the 
dealer's business must be twisted and moulded to suit condi- 
tions in the selling field and in the manufacturer's business, 
these examples outline the fundamental principles of several 
successful campaigns. 



Getting Business From Four" 

Comer TOWNS 



PART yi HOW TO GET BUSINESS FROM DEALERS CHAPTER M 

IN EVERY «tofe there are hundreds oflUUe coun- 
try merchants f situated off the main tdghways of 
business, whose orders most manufaxAurers and 
jobbers never solicit. These are the obscure cross-^ 
roads dealers on whom salesmen seldom call 
becatise of the difficulty of reaching them. AU 
though practically inaccessible ^ each is usuxiUjf in 
the heart of a prosperous farming community — 
the center of a cluster of homes. Yet a great 
bulk of his trade can be handled by mail— by 
methods exvlained in this chapter 



TAKE your map of Illinois^ or Pennsylvania, or Nebraska, 
and run your finger down one of the railroad Hues, 
You will find familiar names that appear on the 
salesman's order blanks. But on the branch lines and in the 
open spaces in light face type you will find Roseville and 
Middle Creek and Brown Center. Look up their population 
and you will find their inhabitants number anywhere from 
twenty to two hundred and twenty. Your order blanks show 
no records of sales in these towns, or at most records are 
widely separated. 

liie business of the four-comer town merchant has not 
J been extensively cultivated by the majority of manufac- 
turers. His stock is usually so meager and his orders so 
small that an expensive salesman's visit is not warranted. 
Then the salesman usually steers clear of this class of deal- 
ers for the trip over country roads requires too much time* 



£a YiEEBE TO GET LISTS OF SAiALL BETAILEBS 

frequently it would be n e e e a ga iy to inairt upon CflEsh oidetB* 
for the mefchant may not be latecU or his isting may be too 
low to allow a line <rf credit 

But the small dealer^s busineM can be secured* provided hct 
is solicited in the rij^t way. In fact* here is a laige fidd» 
entirely neglected by hundreds of concerns that mig^t get 
in on this extra business if they went after it in an enli^tened 
and systematia, way. It is a primary' necessity* however* that 
the product is one for which a demand already exists or can be 
easily created — staples that are in use everywhere. 

Practically all this businite is now secured by general mail- 
order houses* simply because thq^ are the only concerns that 
have made any r^ effort to get it Thae is no reason why 
the manufacturer could not adopt the mail-order plan of getting 
this business and thereby add- a desirable outtet for his goods. 
He can organize a small mail-order department as an adjunct 
to his regular selling plan. "Sbt is this a difficult problem. 
It is hi^y profitable* because the selling costs are so 
smalt 

To start such a department you must have the names and 
addresses of dealers not reached by rc^gular salesmen. Then 
you must list and classify these names. Names may be cofned 
from mercantile agency books but they 'list the names of only 
the larger mierichants. A more detailed method* thougb 
more thorou^ is to write to bankers* or newspaper men* or 
railroad station agents* and ask for the names of storekeepers 
removed from the main business centers. The merchants must 
have dealings with some bank in the adjacent town* thq^ must 
get supplies from railroads* and ihey often advertise in the coun- 
try papers. In asking for the names it is well to state bankly 
the purpose for which you want the names* for while cofUntry 
busmess men are usually very accommodating in such matters* 
they are suspicious of city business methods. Some concerns 
pay a small sum for lists of names or send some souvenir that 
the recipient will appreciate. 

A third method is to advertise for names. With maga- 
zines as a medium* one sales manager used this copy: 
**This o^er is for small town retail merchants,'* and then fol- 
lows the specific proposition; *'If you have trouble in getting 
trade* or if you have difficulty in hoMing customers, I can help 
you; My business is supplying Small country merchants wiu 
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helpful hints on how to attract trade by window and store 4lli> 
plays, and how to hold trade against the competition of d^ 
bai^gain counters. There is no charge for this information 
which includes a 200-page booklet telling how to run. a retail 
store successfully. Write for the- booklet'' The names of 
merchants who asked for this information form the basis of 
a prospects' list. 

The names must be classified. The best method is to list 
thepi on cards, to which may Jater be added such special in* 
formation as specific business conditions* shipping routes^ 
literature used on each customer, and sales recoids. 
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But these are all preliminary steps to gain the dealer's 
interest and confidence; to induce hun to buy your product 
and make sure of his continuous trade — ^these are ue real 
problems. 

It must be remembered that the little merchant is usually 
deluged with printed matter, catalogues and price lists of every 
description and letters from regular mail-order houses. Unless 
a letter carries with it an impression of the personal message— 
unless it implies that it is for his reading alone, he sends it 
straight to the waste basket, or else he tosses it into a pile of 
accumulated circulars to be looked over later— «t time that 
never com^. 



g8 KNOWXEDGE OF LOCAL CONDITIONS 

It is only the letter under first class postage which carries 
the impression of the personal message. Give your letter 
the more effective appeal of the two-cent mailing. Where 
the proposition involves as large an outlay as an order of stock 
from a merchant, every possible detail which may add force 
to the appeal, must be carefully weighed. The four-corners* 
merchant has learned to "spot*' a form letter, and it is a mistake 
to send him a circular letter, poorly filled in, or carelessly signed, 
in the belief that he will think it a personal message. He 
knows the difference, and a printed page or an undisguised 
general communication makes a better impression than a 
"sloppy" form letter. 

Before you approacn the small dealer with your proposi- 
tion, you must know your man. You must know the condi- 
tions surrounding his business, his problems and his limitations. 
The difficulties he encounters in selling — the obstacles that 
hinder the development of his business — ^are unlike those of any 
other class of dealers. Usually he has no adequate stock room, 
no attractive display space, and frequently insufficient capital 
to buy a large stock of any line, even though he might want 
to. He must fight against great odds in competition. Mail- 
order houses are his greatest bugbear,- because they often take 
the cream of his customers' trade-cleaving him only the emer- 
gency accommodation business. Then he must fight to keep 
his customers' patronage and discourage their periodic trips 
to the county seat or near-by city stores. Besides, he has no 
adequate medium of attracting trade 2^ has the town merchant 
with his newspaper advertising. All Ihcse problems you must 
know and understand. You must be a merchant at heart 
if you would talk understandingly to the merchant. 

A sentence, or a phrase, or even one word, may betray 
to the merchant the fact that the writer of the letter fails to 
appreciate his specific business problems, and thus kill the other- 
wise effective Jtrgument. Hence the importance of knowing 
these conditions. Take for instance the argument intended 
to persuade the dealer that a certain brand of soaps will 
best meet the needs of his customers. Here a suggestion that 
he order a quantity out of keeping with the demand shows 
him that you fail to appreciate how small his trade is. Or the 
suggestion that a quantity of cut glass dishes be added to his 
stock of glassware, when it b only in rare cases that the cross* 
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toads merdiaat has a call for such an aiiicle» fanmediatieij 
convinces hun that you fail to understand his dass of trade. 
A loss of confidence is the natural result All other advice 
becomes valueless* 

In your letters that seek to carry an element of per* 
sonality, keep to the level of the counby merchant Don't 
shoot over his Jiead; for instance* don't use the same phrase- 
ology that you would employ wh^i you address a city banker. 
Convey the message to the little dealer in phraseology with 
whidi he is familiar; use colloquialisms without sacrifice of 
dignity. 

It is always human interest that reaches out and touches 
the cross-roads merchant — ^the letter that dips into the midst 
of his interests is frank, homely, personal and enthusiastic* 
Keep to these standards in your message and you will drive 
the argument straight through the dealer^s natural conserva- 
tism* 

Your letter must strike a vital point in his business in its 
opening paragraph. To secure an effective angle on which 
to base your approach* consider the thinas which most vitally 
interest him* Like hb city competitor ne wants to enlarge 
hk business. He wants to get more sales and profits* 

His ever insufficient ci^ital gives an opening for this letter 
to reach .him effectively: 



*Tou say you hart tto Boaty for additional atookf Hov 
■aolk hara ^ou tied up la atiokersf Oaa dollar ia goods that 
sell asaas Bors thaa two dollars ia goods that stay on tho 
shelTss. Tou are probably plaaaing.to buy ixi sobs oas of ths 
liaes you carry. Why buy so anoh? Why aot put soaa of the 
Boa'ey ia other goods, inTesting ao Bors ia the old liae thaa you 
kaov will be enough to supply your trade uatil you oaa buy Boref 
Put the Boaey sared ia this way iato a lias of goods that you 
know will sell— that will bring you a good profit. Then you get 
profits en two lines instead of one. Oold Club Hour gitss you 
a Tsry good profit* and it sells. It brings oustOBsrs baek to 
you for aore beoauss it Bakes ths best bread* ths bsst piss and 
ths best eakss. * 



Another lett^ strikes directly at the small dealer with argu- 
ments showing the advantages of buying by mail: 
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"!}id you eT«r think bow much you pay to have a sales 
ffian o&ll on youf Here's a plain statement of fact that cay open 
your eyes. Brery time a salesman takes the expensive drive out 
to ycur place, his house adds the cost of the trip to tho goods 
you get. Svory time that high priced mscn spends a day with you 
his salary Is Just added to the cost of the goods. Our catalosrus 
is OUR saleeman.' Zt is ALWAYS WITH YOU. It is clear, logical 
ahd specific. It. tells about our goods better than a salesman 
could and it costs ono-flftleth aa much. But we don't save the 
difference. We give it to you. We cut the price on the goods 
you get Just that much. * 



And still another letter aims to. wedge some oidefs into the 
small dealer's store between the infrequent calls of competing 
concerns' salesmen: 



"There is only on« way for you to carry more lintfs of 
goods with a limited capital. You must buy in small quantities 
and often. Tou don't need a hundred pairs of overalls— you don't 
need a dosea barrels of A-sugar. You buy five times as much aa 
your immediata demand requires if you buy of salesmen — because 
he oan*t get to you often. You buy from us and you buy as you 
need the goods. You may need only two suits in each size of 
children's olo hlng. That ought to be enough, if you can dupli'- 
eate any sise or pattern in two days* time by mail order. Why 
tie up capital la needless stock? te duplicate goods in forty- 
eight hours." 



Thus the little dealer's strongest competitor-^the city bar- 
giun counter — storms the subject for a valuable suggestion and 
an approach for orders* 

T^ reason why the small dealer has so limited a variety 
of goods is because each new line involves a considerable outlay 
of capital; it requires additional spiu^e, and the trade does not 
warrant a laige stock. The salesman, because of the infre- 
quency of his calls, wants the dealer to lay in more than his 
immediate needs require. 

This gave a western shoe manufacturer his cue to extend his 
markets. He knew that many of the four<x>raer town merchants 
couM not afford to carry a line of shoes because the manufacturer 
would sell nodiing less than case lots. A line of shoes that 
would meet the demands of any dealer, no matter how smalL 
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would necessitate loo heaij an outlay of moiieyt with die ^ 
whole-case pdk^. So lie wtermiiied to aell less than case 
Iota. 

He wrote the. amaU deafen: ^You ^luay never have 
aold shdes. Or, if jou hate sokl shoes» tou pitMbably couldn't 
ftfford to cany a compfeie line. Thars the reason why so 
many general merchants don't carry shoes* It isn't beoause 
ahoes don't offer them a good profit, for there's hardly 
a line of goods tha^ pava bHter.*^ Then, his fetter auggcsted 
the sdieme: *'I will sdtt you quarter or half cases at whole* 
safe nice— will sell you one or two pair^ just as dieap as if 
you bought a full case of mie size and styfe.^ 

With the encfeaure of a stock list on which the styfea 
and 9iaEes best adapted to the merchant's needs were in* 
dicated, this fefter from the manufacturer pulled big 
tafes. It was the idea of selling in small quantities and promis- 
ing <|ufek renewals of stock that persuaded the small dealer to 
put in shoes. 

The letters with the approach and aiguments of fewer 
price are always effective with the small deal^. But the argu- 
mfeni b ^low price," not ^'cheapness,"* because the word dmp- 
nesll usually carries the impressfen of poor quality. 

The Suggestions that aid him in every-day safes of goods, 
and he^ him to build up' his business against competition, 
prove to him that you are interested, not merely in getting 
jovit goods on his shdves, but that you are awake to his needs 
and Us difficulties and that you aim to give him every assist* 
ance possible. 

To carry this idea a step farther, many manufacturers 
send out periodic bulletins and booklets, devoted to business- 
getting schemes that have been tried and proved successful 
By small-town merchants^ and cross-road's dealers. The 
sdiemes usuaUy involve a purchase of the manufacturer's par- 
ticular line of goods by mail. But the impressfen that the 
dealer is getting valuable suggestions free, is nevertheless carried 
to him ami fosters his good wilL 

The idea of*service is a strong argument on the littfe dealer. 
He wants to> buy in small quantities, to fill in broken 
and, more than all, to get rapid d^very. This fetter, 
to drive home the advantage of unusual service in the mail- 
order safe, vras most effective: **We guarantee seventy-two- 
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hour deliveries to custosieis within a radius of one hundred 
miles. This is a hard and fast policy of ours. It practically 
makes our great stock room an addition to your store, since 
you can fill in broken lines, duplicate goods, and supply your 
customer's orders on new lines within three days/* 



24 SUIT TRIAL ORDER, FORM A 

eONSISTft OF 4 MCN'ft SUITS CACH. TO RCTAII. AT SIX PRICKS. VIZ*. 

SIO.OO; S12.50, SI3.5O9 SI 5.00, SI 6.50, SI 8.00 

TOTAL COSr*WNOI.CSAI.C S316 OO; SCLLS rOR S34a.00. PROFIT S126.00. 
SNIP TNC ABOVK ASSORTMCNT OF "BLANK BRAND'* CLOTHING TO APPLY 

SPRING > SEASON AND. ... ...WILL RCTURN'ANV. OR ALL ON RCCCIPT OF 

WINTER j 

SHIPMENT. THAT IS NOT KNTIRKLV SATISFACTORY 
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24 SUIT TRIAL ORDER, FORM 

CONSISTS OF 4 MEN'S SUITS EACH. TO RETAIL AT SIX PRICES. VIZ! 

SI 2.50, SI 3.50, SI 5.00, S16.60, S18.00, S20.te 

TOTAL COST WHOLESALE S240y00; SELLS FOR SSaa.OO. PROFIT S142.00 
SHIP THE A90VE ASSORTMENT OF "BLANK BRAND" CLOTHING TO APPLT 

SPRING \ SEASON AND. . . •• . .WILL RETURN ANY. OR ALL ON RECEIPT OF 
WINTKA ) 

SHIPMENT. THAT IS NOT ENTIRELY SATISFACTORY 
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One marmfadurer puts up trial orderst selecting goods that will meet the 
dejnfind of the small dealer. It is certainly easy for the dealer to fill oui 

whichever form' he w<mts 



But a sale clincher must be put on the letter. This b merely 
making it easy for the recipient to answer and order. A return 
envelope should accompany the letter, and reference made 
to it in some such way as this: **Just slip your order in the 
enclosed stamped envelope so it will reach the proper depart- 
ment head and insure prompt attention.'* An order blank 
slip with specific directions for ordering should be enclosed, 
as simplicity and convenience, are vitally important* 
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Because of the wide experience which manufacturers aie 
assumed to have regarding the amounts and grades of goods 
needed by the small dealer, it is often possible to suggest a 
complete line of goods and ofiPer the dealer a selection which 
will be best suited to Us particular demand. 

Often the dealer is slow in taking up the proposition. To 
provide against thb, the manufacturer offers some special in- 
ducement for a hurry-up order. One letter states, ^'If you at- 
tend to this order promptly it will reach us in time to get the 
special discoimt of five off, during the month of July." With 
another is enclosed a coupon, across the face of which is written, 
^*This coupon is worth $10.00 during the month of September,'* 
and on the opposite side of the coupon is written, "Return this 
coupon, which is given only to a selected list of customers, 
with your order for fifteen fall suits, and it will be worth 
ten dollars during the month of August*' Still another 
sgheme used to induce early orders is to offer a selling 
guarantee with the goods in case the order reaches the 
house before a certain date. A small coupon, on which 
is written a guarantee to take back all unsold goods at 
the^end of a certain period, if they are ordered before the date 
specified, b enclosed with the letter. This scheme gets quickei 
results with .orders. Besides, the guarantee adds confidence 
in the mind of the dealer. 

One order does not make a regular customer. You must not 
expect to hold the continuous trade of a dealer without persist- 
ently following him up with letters to impress him with your in- 
terest and your desire to aid him. • The service given is an im- 
portant factor in holding his good will. When you promise de- 
liveries, make the prombe good or else make a satisfactory ex- 
planation. Here, also, the periodic bulletins and booklets 
Df selling suggestions aid in holding interest. A system 
of special notifications of bargains offered shows him that 
you are watching out for his interests and impresses him with 
the accessibility of your house. It is the persistent following 
up of these little details, each minor in itself, that rounds out 
the complete idea of satisfactory dealing by mail with the 
little country merchant — ^that insures his continuous trade— 
and that gives the side-issue-mail-order department an appro* 
dabie value to the.regular selling end of a business* 



Opening New Selling Fields 

by Mail 

PART XII HOW TO OPEN NEW TERRITORY BY LETTER CHAPTER 52 

IF TRADE were limited to the customers who 
came into personal touch with the salesmen^ hvy^ 
ing and selling wovld he limited to the comer 
store and local factories. But the mails have en^ 
abled the buyer to seek wider wxirketSj overcoming 
the handicaps of distance. To find svx^h buyers 
is the aim of every house thai can extend its field 
of operatioiis by selling goods by letter. Here 
are some ways by which it has been done 

MARKETING a product hitherto entirely unknowD, 
or expanding a business to a new field of trade, id 
a big undertaking. Every producer, whether he 
is the head of a small business with a limited capital, or of a 
great corporation with a hundred-thousand-dollar selling ap- 
propriation, must evolve some effective method for extending 
his markets. He must follow the road of least resistance and 
cultivate inexpensive systems, for his profits will de- 
pend, not so much upon the cost of production, as upon the 
marketing of his goods at the least possible expense. 

There are several ways of marketing goods in a new terri- 
tory — usually expensive and slow in producing results. Or, de- 
mand may be created in time through high-priced advertising, 
or salesmen may be sent into the field to "work up business'* — 
another slow and expensive method. 

The simple and economical scheme is to use letters as the 
selling medium. They creep in silently behind the competitor 
and insert the wedge that opens an entry for the new products 

54 



THE ATTITUDE OF THE DEALER 
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They impress the consumer with arguments on quality and 
merit; they educate him to prefer this article for some good 
reason and thus create a demand. They get customers and 
build up trade. Usually the manufacturer does not care 
to sell direct to the consumer — he is a producer and wants to 
avoid the details of retailing — and with a following of customers 
to offer with his goods to &e dealer, he commands attention. 

In starting a campaign to educate the consumers in a new 
territoiy three things are necessary: to determine the extent 




The fout mdhoda of opening up new territory by letter 



of the campaign; to secure lists and classify prospects, and 
to determine the arguments to be used. 

The extent of the campaign depends in each case on the 
nature of the proposition and the pressure necessary to interest 
the dealer. The various sources of names are taken up in 
other chapters as well as the method of testing lists and trying 
out letters and schemes. 

The arguments to be used win depend upon the people to 
whom one is appealing. If lists can be divided into classes, 
it is then possible to shape the arguments to appeal most strongly 
to each group. To one class quality may be the best talking 



-t 
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point; to another class economy is tiie inesistible aigument. 
while to oQieta the oonvenienoe of tbe device or the style of the 
goods may aioiHe their interest 

The whole object of the letter is to oonvino^ a man he should 
try your goods; the batteiy of arguments should be trained to 
bring down the trial order. Convince a man that your product 
for some good reason is peculiariy adapted to his wants and in 
presenting your appeal you must be quick on the trigger- 
wing his attention m mid-air. 

But the letter must not merefy arOuse curiosity or attract 
momentary interest by some clever scheme. It must be edu* 
cational, for whOe the attention must be caugjht quickly and 
the trial order secured, the plan must be much more far-reaching 
—it must educate the consumer to want your product 

Possibly quality is the one argument that will make the great* 
est appeal; your goods may have some unusual merit some 
superior value. So you play up the quality of material. Or» 
you may want to emphasize some advantage in construction; or 
price may be your big inducement 

The strongest appeal is usually made throuf^ some original 
selling plan; or through some new feature or make-up of the 
goods — some distinguishing idea that the other man has not 
used. Try to find an angle strikingly out of the ordinary 
for originality is the lever for prying loose a proq>ect*s interest 

A shoe manufacturer found a new angte in approaching 
the consumer: 



X pay twenty- eis&t oente a foot for the flrat eraA* of 
calf aklB leather used in our Blue slioee. 1 ooold buy the 
eeeond erade at. twenty-five oente a foot ; only an expert can tell 
the difference. At three feet of leather to a pair. X could 
sare nine cents here— a good nany do. If I did this, ay shoes 
would he like all othere— hut X don't I Icnow X could take 
ahout twenty-fiTC cents out of erery pair of ehoes hy usins in- 
ferior Baterial. hut X aia at quality. X want erery shos that 
leasee our faotory to hare ahsolutely the host vearins Qualities. 



Ordinary shoe advertisements do not leave much of an impress* 
but this grips my attention. It is a new an^e on the problem 
of the manujfacturer; I see a good reason for not buying cheap 
shoea; I am convinced this manufacturer's shoes are wdU made* 



THE TRIAL ORDER INDUGKBIENT ttr 

But it Is mot enough that arguments should he caiefullj 
~ after the range u found; they should be backed up with 
a strong guarantee that will inspire confidence* 

In selling staples^ the actual difference in the goods advertised 
b hard to explain; it is difficult to differentiate one brand from 
other similar lines and so the guarantee of satisfaction and 
the low cost should be played up. 

The whole aim is to get the trial order. That is the first 
hook. It will hold the prospect until he can be landed as a 
regular customer. F<w the manufacturer or wholesaler cares 
little for a single sale; he works hard to make this sale 
simply because it will lead to others. What he wants is an 
established clientele to offer the retailer and so he ham* 
mers away with the **moniey-back-if-not-satbfactory** proposition. 

*^If it isn't more delicately fragrant than, any cigarette you 
have ever smoked, we ask the privilege of returning the money 
vou paid for the package.** Tlus is evidence that the cigarette 
IS a good one. No smoker would hesitate about sending for a 
trial package. 

Give die customer a hard and fast guarantee. Here is the 
wording on a card by which a clothing house won confidence 

*Thi« «ult of olothet it cuaranteeA to bo ono Hundred 
Pfr oont wool; it lo made by Al tailorot it io siTon one hundred 
per oont ohrlnkaso itnd will give abooluto wearing oatlefaotion. 
If a olngle cotton thread can he found in the oloth or if cheap 
liCbefr la fonnd to hare been need in ite ■anufacture. or if the 
ba:rer ia in any way diseatiafied after purohaeing. the return of 
thia oard attached to the euit will bring a refund of the aoney 
paid. 

Such guarantees give the consumer confidence, but even 
that is not enough — ^you want his order To provide against 
his holding off or delaying, give some little *'hurry-up** twist 
to the letter. ^This is a ten-day offer,*' or "You must get the 
goods noip.** Another plan is to apply the limited number idea; 
thus, "We are making this offer to only the first hundred per- 
sons who purchase. You want to be one of that first hundred. 
Send in the enclosed oider blank today.*' The time limit 
usuaUy proves effective. 

If the consumer fails to order, a follow-up letter is mailed — 
provided the proposition warrants it Usually a series is neoessaiy 
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before there are enouf^ regular customers to make a leverage 
on the dealer* The length of the follow-up will depend 
upon the value of the article sold* upon the alkmance set aside 
for the campaign, and the diflSculty of exploiting the product 

A manufacturer of an article used by women in their home 
work found that it would be impossible to get his goods on the 
retailer's shelves by ordinary methods without an enormoua 
expenditure. A virtual combine* controlled by merchants, 
shut him out from the field. 

He at once began circularizing the consumers: 



"Tour dealers are looking for the blgeeet profits on 
their sales .without atteaptinc to eivs you value reoelTod for 
your eood aonej. Thej kaow that to sell at so lev a pries 1 aust 
reduoe their sellinc ooiBissioBS. hsoaoar to sivs you ths saae 
Quality at a lover priee aust aeaa a reduotioa in selling ooet. 
Xt ien't heoauee of quality that they refuse to supply you with 
ay goods— that they pala off other goods loss aeritorious. at 
higher prioes. Zt is heoauss they want a bigger profit.* 



The first letter was followed ten days later by a second, 
further emphasizing quality: 



"Here le a eaaple of ths quality of ay goods. Just lay 
St side hy sids with the goods you ars paying sas- third aore for 
at your dealers* store. You'll find It is not only JUST AS GOOD 
hut it is finer weaTo— a hotter oomhed fibre. Zt will wear 
double the tias of ths goods you hare beea iisiag. Zf it doesn't 
^U8t send it baok— eren if you have used imd soilsd it. t'll 
refund your aoney willingly * 



He was successful from the first, because he found a 
new argument and his marksmanship was accurate. His 
goods soon became known as the most popular priced in the 
field. When he could show long lists of customers, the time 
was ripe to leave the details of retailing and to confine himself 
to producing. *T, am going to appoint a dealer in your lo* 
cality," he wrote the best retailers, and they bid for the 
agency. Not only were they ready to handle his line, ihqf 
even guaranteed miniknutn sales. 
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* • , ' . 

The m&niif acturer of a bigh grad^ linen wrote the women 
of the oounby within eaqr shopping distance from each deato*a 
store: 



*81iioe the priee of llntnt hat eon« «p, aaaj aAaiifao* 
turers hare ehcapeaed their eoode by ueiac a lower erade thre%d. 
They know you oan*t eee this— and you oan't. But you frill 
Botioe the differeaoe in the line of the e^ode. They won't 
•tand the wear. Our eoode have nerer ohaneed; we cuarantee the 
quality and wear. Tor one south we ehall sell at thie reduoed 
price to enable you to try out our goods—to eee the long life of 
BOHXST 1IA3>B LIHMB, If it doeea't suit you pr if you -are dieeat- 
iefled in any partiotllar, you say send baok the eoode to us— at 
OUR SXFBHSB, and we will refund yolir Boney. * 



Orders came slowly at first» but other equally forceful letters 
followed at intervals of ten days and got the desired custdmers. 
Then the manufacturer went to the dealers: 



"Z oan giro you sixty new onstoaers. 1*11 send thea to- 
your store if you will handle our goods; " 



The dealers came wkh a rush. The customers' names were 
turned over to theoilmd the consumers were asked to patronise 
the local dealers* 

The enteritag wedge to the dealer^s business is ^'profits 
customer^ and sales/' offered with the bill of goods* Get a 
list of customers, and ofhftr them to the dealer. 

Tell hun that a dealer is to be appointed in his locality and 
that you intend to turn over to him an established trade — cus* 
tomers^who have learned th^ merit of your product and will in- 
sist upon having it If you can offer him ttte exclusive selling 
rights for his territory and fin established trade, he will jump 
for the business* 

If there is an estal>lished Ijadd that can be turned over 
to the deal^ he will frequently do more than consent to handle 
your goods; very likely he ixiay be induced to sign a contract 
for a certain amount during ffie year. In fact, if a manufac- 
turer has built up a trade that he is willing to turn over to a 
merchant, it is no more than reasonable to ask that merchant 
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to agree to buy a definite amount of goods during the year» 
thus assuring his active interest in pushing their sale. 

One firm writes to prospective dealers at this stage of the 
n^Otiations: 



"Since w« art slTlns joa an assurad businaas— eartala 
proflta. euatoaara who will ooaa to your atora, whila all you 
haTa to do ia to hand 'tham out our gooda and oollaot your pro- 
fita— >it ia only fair that you 8;aarantaa to traat thaaa oua- 
tomara wall. Wa want to aaka aura that whan thay ooma back again 
and again for our gooda thay will not ba diaappointad; wa want 
to maka aura that you will kaap thaaa gooda on your ahalraa. * 



With this argument and the leverage of certain customers 
to whom the dealer may sell other goods, he is persuaded to 
sign a contract for a specified quantity to be used during 
the year — ^and having agreed to buy them, he is certain to push 
their sale. 

If he falls down or loses interest, the manufacturer caa goi 
out on a f till hunt and work up more trade, and then go to 
the dealer and say, *'Look here what we have picked up- 
business that you ought to get, for it h right at your door. Go 
after it hard, or we will have to place our line with some other 
dealer who appreciates this field/* 

No merchant cares to contemplate having a line laken away 
from him and given to a more progressive competitor — and have 
this competitor make capital out of the change^ It spurs him 
to greater activity. 



The manufacturer or the wholesaler who can appeal directly 
to the consumer and develop a retail tMI by mail possesses 
a leverage that will force open the doors of the most conserva« 
tive merchants; induce them to bid for the business and then 
keep a pressure behind them that assures their continued 
activity in pushing the goods. 

Get the consumers; establish a clientele and your problem 
of opening new territory through the retailecs is solved. 



How Manufacturers Drum 
Up Trade For The DEALER 

PART XU HOW TO OPEN NEW TERRITORY BY LETTER CHAPTER 53 

THE DEALER does not care for merchant 
dise on his shelves^ he wants trade. The big- 
ger the demand for his goodsy the greater are his 
profits — and proportionally greater are his pur- 
chases from the rnanufacturer. Hence it is to 
the manufactufer^s interest^ not only to sell his 
PRODUCTS to the dealer y hut to deliver the DE- 
MAND FOR THOSE PRODUCTS as well. 
This chapter explains how some manufacturers 
created a market for their goods as a lever in 

getting the dealer^ s order 

THE lettei campaign which aims at developing a new 
territory or marketing an unknown product^ may be 
directed at the dealer and the consimier simultaneously* 

Instead of building up a clientele of mail-order cus- 
tomers, the manufa||^r may induce the dealer to 
supply the demand immediately. The details of con- 
ducting a' retail business are avoided, and the co- 
operation of the dealer ht secured in turning the trial 
order into established trade« 

Old selling arguments, price, and quality — ^unless extraor- 
dinary — ^fail to get under the skin of the dealer when applied 
4o a new and untried article. Why should he add a 
new line tod go out to drum up interest in it? Why should 
he? What's the inducement? He must be offered more 
than mere merchandise. His interests are along the lines of 
sales, profits, customers, service. He cares, nothing for the 

it 
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gooda-^anyone can fill up a store with goods. What he wants is 
a demand — ^trade. Give him a demand along \fith the goods. 

It is a distingnishing feature of an article that appeab to 
the consumer, wUle the selling power of this feature ^ts the 
dealer's interest. 

First, in this double-barreled campaign, play upon the fact, 
in your letter to the dealer, that you hav^ a feature with which to 
secure the consumer's interest and get his business. Hammer 
on your elaborate plans for circulating the consumer in your 
opening campaign — and you will have him taking notice. 
Besiege the dealer with arguments on profits, sales, new busi- 
ness that the campaign will create. 

The success of th^ method depends largely upon the skUl 
shown in handling the arguments. You must msJce your new 
feature or your better quality create a desire and then use the 
other end of the club on the dealer — ^make him put in your 
products to supply the demand. 

The clothing ibanufacturer writes to the consumer; 

"Just take this coupon to Mr. Brown's stors and tell 
blm you want to try on a suit that's aade RIGHT— tell hia you 
want only the clothes sold under our suarantee and show hia the 
coupon with its signed guarantee. Ee will giro you a try-on. 
Tou are not in anyway obligated— you don't need to buy. Just go 
in today and look OTer the styles " 

To the dealer he writes: 



'Take care of your custoaers and they'll take care of 
you. There's no profit in selling a aan his first suit if that 
one eale turns out to be your last to hia. 

"The first order aeans established trade— and we are 
SOing to set those first orders. $100,000 is being spent this 
spring in advertising our Madewell garaents. Hot only in general 
publicity but letters, personal letters, will be sent out to th» 
desirable prospects. These letters will reikch not only ypur 
custoaers but aany aen who have never been in your store. Tou 
get this advertising free fund you get their trade by putting la 
enough of a stock so these custoaers will not be disappointed 
when they call on you. We will do the rest; we will get thea 
into your stor»; we will furnish goods that will alaost sell 
theaselTes — it is up to you to show the Madewell garaents and 
profit by thie new businese. ' 
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Style, fit» wearing qualities — these are the arguments jou 
use on the consiuner; free advertising, new business, satisfied 
customers, more profits — ^these are the arguments that land the 
dealer. Once his order is placed, his money invested 
in the goods, it is easy to get him to cooperate in push* 
ing them. 

A shoe manufacturer entering the field found it haid to 
break into the retail stores with the hand-me-down arguments 
of price and quality, so he began to look for the weak point in 
the manufacture of shoes. He decided it was the fit, and so he 
loaded his letters with the one argument— fit. The letter to 
the consumer called attention to tiie fact that this shoe was 
made in quarter sizes, which mean absolute shoe comfort 

"Instead of liaTlng to wear your shoes six montlis before 
they are soft and pliable to your foot, Siaply stiok your feet 
into the shoes. 

"X know yott are incredulous. Z know you will not takw 
■y statements for any more than you hare taken others; but Z km 
willing to pay you to inveetigate. Zn order to show you that 
OTerythlng Z olaim is based on absolute faot,. Z am makihg you 
this offer: within the next ten days you will take this letter 
to your local dealer and with each pair of shoes you try on and 
wear across the room, he will give you one of our celebrated 
meroerised shoe polishere— eomething absolutely new— simply rub 
it on the shoe two or three times and you will hare a polish as 
good as a bootblack could gire you in an hour's labor. Z am 
willing to do thio in order to get you to try on the ehoe." 

Here an inducement was offered that was sure to bring the 
recipient into the store, for the *'something-for-nothing'* propo* 
sition touches a vulnerable spot in human nature. 

An^vance copy of this letter was sent to all. the shoe mer- 
efasmts in a town. Each dealer was asked frankly if he could 
afford to turn down these customers; if he was going to stand 
idly by while thousands of customers marched into his com- 
petitor's store. 

11 ''' ' ' ' — — • 

*Zn fifteen days Z*ll have all the shoe users— every 
buyer in town — flooded with letters similar to these enclosed. 
Z*m going to galTanize your town with these letters. I'm going 
to send lots of buyers to ebme etoree— I don't know youre will 
be among them but I hope so. ** 
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To put on the final clinnSier, the manufactura adds that it 
is a thirtf-day offer, and he further, agiees to take baek aU 
unsold shoes at the end of sittjr days. 

It is an irresistible offer. He cannot turn it down. lake 
the consumer, he is told that the manufacturer knows that he is 
incredulous, that he has heard all these things before, but 
that the things nOw claimed are to be lived up to. He is offered 
an opportUni^ to try out the prpposition at a small investment 
Thus th^ dealer trade in established. The new territory b 
opened up. 

The consumers* side of the campaign may be ca^ed one 
step further, in order to give more weight to the club used on 
the dealer. If you offer to send buyers to the store of the dealer, 
instead of mere prospects, he will come on his knees to you. 

A scheme of Has kind wak used by the manufacturer of 
embt6ideiy silk in a territory where hia previous attempts to 
establish trade had met failure. 

H$ began a sales letter campaign direct' On ihe women 
oonsimaers. *'With a certain amount of silk,'* the letter 
promised, *'a stamped piece ready for embroidery would be 
given away free,'' and thousands of women were attracted by 
Uie offer. 

The purpose of the campaign, however, was hot to create 
a mul-order business, and purposely the stamped piece given 
away required twice as mudi silk as the order accompanying 
it This insured a second purchase from each woman. 

The manufacturer shaped his campaign so that a dealer 
in each town should fill this second order. As rapidly as 
possible the names of the first purchasers were classified by 
towns. As soon as an impressive list had been collected the 
leading dry goods house was assured that twenty, or forty, or 
one hundred women wanted the company's silks — were ac- 
tually waiting to buy them. 

A successful mifiing company adopted the *'double-bar- 
reIed-letter-cam.paign-on-consimier-and-deaIer" plan to market 
a Dew flour. It was the best grade of flour it had ever put out 
— ^the very best it could make, and the natural course was to 
^^ake superiority the distinguishing feature. But any num- 
ber of concerns were playing up quality — and shouting 
just as loud — so it was not likely attention could be attracted 
En that way. 
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The guarantee was adopted both on the consumer and 
on the dealer. Tested arguments were used in letters to the 
women of the better class: 



"Ve want to reach wontn who are looklns for a truly 
auperlor flour — a flour that will gire the most complete eatle- 
faction, the best and most economical results that are possible* 
Ve have such a brand of flour It is FAR SUPERIOR to other 
Ifrande and we want to proTe it to you. So we make this unusual 
offer. Tou try our flour AT OUR risk— not at youre * 



,»• 



A couple of paragraphs were devoted to ^'reasons why' 
the flour is superior and then the inducement was made: 



"Try a sack of our flour, making as many bakings as 
Srou wish. If you are not then satisfied that it is the best 
flour that you can buy. your money will be returned without 
argument All we ask is that you hand this coupon to your 
srocer If your grocer does not sell our flour he can easily 
set It for you. If he won't, put a stamp on this coupon where 
our address is giTen, sign your name with the name of your grocer 
in the space and drop it in the mail box. We will tee that he 
supplies you. Do it today before you forget it. * 



A coupon was enclosed — ^a coupon always possesses more 
value than a plain letter or a free-for-all offer — and plainly stated 
that the lady was to be the sole judge of the merit of the flour 
and that a partly u.<ied sack could be returned for a refund of 
the money. 

To the dealers the manufacturers wrote: 



"Ve are writing TOUR customers as well as erery flour 
user in your locality. We are flooding your customers as well 
as your competitor's trade with reasons why they should use this 
flour in preference to any other. Eere is your chance to get ctn 
adTantage OTer your competitors. We will send hundreds of Iheir 
customers to your store inquiring for our floui^. Thebr won't 
take any other because we hare offered them an unusual money* 
back-if-not-satisfactory-after'^using-guarantee. Bo other con- 
cerns haTO offered them this. Get their business when it comes. 
Don~*~t^~b8e~the profit by letting them go elsewhere. Get a trial 
shipment now and supply thl€ demand. Till out the enclosed trial 
order blank and mail to us today. * 
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These arguments were applied in a series of ten letters. 
The consumers got a letter every ten days; the dealers at the same 
time. Orders came in by the hundred because the consumers 
kept asking the dealers to get them a trial sack. Dealers were 
forced to comply with the conditions made by the manufacturers, 
becaiise they wanted the profits of the sales. The consumer 
guarantees brought back only here and there a request for 
refunded money* because the flour, once given a fair trial, 
showed its meriL When the* plan was running smoothly, the 
managers decided to balance their books to determine how 
near their estimates had hit the actual expenses of the cam- 
paign. There was hardly a shade of difference. 

This is the most familiar method of entering new territoiy— ^ 
a campaign that centers on both the consumer and the 
dealer. The advantage is that it may be used successfully in 
any line of business---dry goods, clothing, groceries, drugs, 
novelties, specialties — they are all successfully marketed in this 
way. It is effective becouse of the double pressiure that may 
be exerted; the manufacturer and the cpnsumer are both urging 
the dealer to handle the article; the manufacturer and the 
dealer are both urging the consumer to use it 

There b hardly a business that does not have to fight for 
an opening. Every manufacturer, importer, jobber and whole- 
saler has to work to have the retailers handle his particular 
line of goods. The merchant is besieged on all sides by 
salesmen and by propositions th&t are tempting~but his capital, 
his space and the character of his trade necessitate his selecting 
his lines carefully. It is so easy to buy goods; it b so hard to 
establish a trade tl^tt the manufacturer who will create that 
demand for him, give him free advertising and lure cus- 
tomers into his store, is surest of his trade. The campaign 
on consumer and dealer lands the business when either cam« 
paign alone would faiL 



How to Interest New Dealers 

by Correspondence 

FART XII HOW TO OPEN NEW TERRITORY BY LETTER CHAPTER M 

DEALERS handle a manufacturer's prodiLcts 
because of the inducements of Price, Exclusivb 
Terrttoby, special Selling Plans or similar 
specific advantages that the manufacturer can 
offer. To the extent that su^ch selling propositions 
can be pvi up to the dealer by mail^ to tnat extent 
is the manufacturer's selling field enlarged. In 
this chapter are illustrated some of the methods 
by which manufa<Aurers have opened up new ter- 
ntory by Tneans of letters to dealers — letters that 
offer attractive inducements in attractive form 

THE problem of the manufacturer is to get the dealer 
to handle his product One manufacturer may reach 
this end most readily by taking the circuitous route of 
working up a clientele and using it as a bait to get the retailer, 
another may make a flank attack, getting customers to bring 
pressure in the rear while he brings pressure in front. A third 
manufacturer may not be able to use either method effectively; 
he may find it better to go direct to the dealer and make induce* 
ments that will get his orders. 

While quality and price do service here, as in every selling 
campaign, every manufacturer strives to get his product in a 
class by itself; he strive^ for some distinctive feature; some 
actual improvement; some good talking point. He realizes 
how difficult is the problem of introducing any product that is 
merely *'just as good as" old familiar brands. It must be better 
or there must be some selling advantage if the live dealers are to 
handle his product in addition to or in place of other goods. 

47 
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The merchant moves in the couise of least resistance-* 
and that is to carry the goods he has previously sold, the 
goods with which his trade is familiar* To change his course* 
additional profits is the lure that must be presented in some form 
—more customers, more sales, a bigger business. 

One of the familiar schemes is to offer the dealer exclusive 
rights in his town. From chewing gum to automobiles, the 
exclusive selling rights have a powerful appeal. The more 
widely advertised the particular machine or brand or trademark* 
the more ready is the dealer to take advantage of this publicity* 

Here is the way a manufacturer approaches the dealer 
with an exclusive selling representative proposition: 



Dear Bin 

You would not b« Justlfitd, of course, in stlllng our 
•afety rasors unlost jou could aako larstr profits than you ara 
now Baking. 

But if you wers oonTineed that you oould Bake fros 
lOjC to 20J( mors profit than you are makinir at present, you 

wouldn't hesitate a moBont about taking on our line, would you? 

fell that's exactly what you can do with our safety 
ruori. 

RemeBber. when you buy of us the transact ion doesn't 
•nd with our sending you the racers. We actually sell the raaore 
for yo«. 

first, by the enoraous aagasine adrertising whioh we 
are constantly doing and whioh will cause people to eose to you» 
•tore and ask for our rasors. 

Second, by use of printed matter bearing your iiaae and 
address which we furnish you free of charge. 

finally, b^ar in Bind that you will be handling goods 
with a reputation* and the Tcry fact thdt you represent us in 
srour locality will add to your prestige, and this aeans dollar* 

to TOtt« 

If you place hn order for two dosen safety rasors we 
vill give you the ezolusire 8e9.1ing rights in your city. The 
denand will be created; it is certain to grow. Are you going t» 
profit by this businees or is your ooBpetitor? 

Why not Bake the start to-day— you'll nerer regret it«f 

Tours for greater profits, 

8AIZT0 SAfITT EAZOR CO. 
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Aside from improvements, better quality, and exclnsiye sell- 
ing rights, there is the opportunity to interest the dealer in 
some new article, such as a fireless cooker, or the vacuum 
cleaner. Here again the manufacturer has an abundance of 
material for talking points, as progressive dealers are always 
ready to take advantage of a growing demand. 

Frequently the dealer can be waked up to some new oppor- 
tunity. You may be able to point out to him the way to de- 
velop some additional line of trade. 

A manufacturer of automobile accessories opened up a 
good territory by the application of thb idea. He learned that 
a new macaidam road, then under process of construction, 
would fiiaterially lessen the distance between two cities. It 
would inevitabty become a popular route for automobiles. 
He immediately secured the names of hardware dealers in the 
towns along the route, and b^an an educational campaign. The 
significance of the new road had not occurred to them. He wrote: 

*7our new maoadam route tetveea B--- and W— - will ba 
eoBpleted early in the euBner. Think of the great field that 
will he opened up to autoaohiliete hj this road. B-— im a oity 
of half a Billion, with oTor ten thoueand machlnee ueed aolely 
for pleaaure riding. It ia a aafe eatiaate that half the anto- 
BOhilea owned in theee two oitiea will uae your road OTory Bonth. 

*7ou can aee what a doBand for autoaohile acoeaaoriea 
and supplies will he oreated. Tou are naturally in a position to 
supply this demand. Tou wcutt the additional hueinees and the 
fine profit e thatithe sales of autoaohile aooeeeories and sup- 
plies offer. Toucan easily arrange to inetall a saall depart* 
Bent in your hueinees place for such stock. " 

And then the letters pointed out the special advantages of 
the particular line of accessories ofifered. As a clincher the 
manufacturer wrote: 



*Tott don't want to wait until others havs established 
a trade with the avtoaobiliete. Tou want to be Just a little 
ahead of the other fellows— you want to get the Juap on thea and 
get your naae aaong the aotoriets as ths beet place ia the ter- 
ritory for supplies. Bsre ie a list of aocessoriss that you will 
need at first. Cheok off the amount a of each artiole you want 
end sMkil the list today. Ws will send ooaplete instruotioAs rs- 
aardiag ths best way to arrangs your stook and handle the bosinssa. * 
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In this way the manufactuier played upon the prospect's 
appetite for more profits and his desire for business that might 
go to his competitors. Thus he opened up an entirely 
new territory by being before-handed» by educating the 
dealer and getting the order before the other manufacturers 
woke up to the situation. 

A free trial or an order placed at the risk of the manu- 
facturer appeals to the dealer no less than to the consumer. 
The manufacturer oi chewing gum successfully approached 
the retailer from this angle: 



"Ton probably have bean tellliic 9vm, but you had to pay 
for It vhethor you eould dispose of It or not. I*s not going to 
ask that of you. I meroly want tho privologo of displaying my 
now gua on your eounters, that you nay soo h«w readily it will 
soil. Morely sign the enolosed oard, telling me to send you a 
trial order, inoludlng a large glass display ease. Put the gua 
in the ease; put the ease on your oounter and watch it sell. 
When the trial order is gone you oolleot your profit and pay ae 
for the gua. X will giro you the glaes oase." 



Then the manufacturer added, to this guarantee of selling 
profits, a hurry-up clincher: **This is a ten-day offer. Order 
NOW while there is an opportunity to tiy out this gum at our 
risk.** 

This selling feature was an almost irresistible one. This 
guarantee of profits encouraged trial orders, while the gift of 
the display case kept the goods on the counters within easy 
reach at all times, and the gum sold itself. Within a vear 
that chewing gum was known almost univeisally. No other 
selling medium than letters was used. 

The prize-with-customer-sale plan is another effective 
approach. It was used effectively by a large western soap, 
manufacturer. He wrote the dealers, offering to give their 
customers handsome prizes for various amounts of soap pur- 
chased; *'Each cake of soap will have a coupon, and for every 
twenty, forty, or a hundred coupons turned in, you are author- 
ized to give a valuable present We will supply the presents. 
They will be sent to you with the trial order and you can 
display them in your store. They are handsome presents and 
will brii^ intomany new customers your store. 
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Something for Dothing always attracts customers. Offer 
them a prise with a certain number of purchases and th^ will 
keep buying until tbqr secure the present * Dealers know this* 
Therefore, when you offer the dealer a Intimate profit on 
his sales, plus presents for his customers, he is interestedt for the 
inducement is something tangible — it will draw trade to his store. 

In addition to the usual selling argument used, one manu- 
facturer of a mechanical device offered to give the dealer a 
deliveiy cart, made to represent the article. **Tbi3 cart will 
be a constant reminder to your customers that you sell this 
ettide, and it will be a continuous advertisement for you.*' 

Concerns making food products have found the free dem- 
onstration proposition a winner with many merchants. If 
the firm is trying to place a new breakfast food or a brand of 
canned goods or a beverage, the merchant may be induced to 
put in at least a small order on the strength of a demonstration 
which the manufacturer will conduct at die store. A personal 
representative will take diaige of it; the demonstration will 
be advertised in the newspaper and by personal invitations 
to the ladies to call and sample the product No man* 
ufacturer goes to the expense of such a campaign unless 
his goods have merit that will lead to sales. So if the mer- 
chant is not asked to lay in too big a stock, this proposition 
is almost sure to get his name to an order blank. 

Frequency a manufacturer will try to secure some local 
influence to help push his gqods onto the merchant's shelves* 
An advertising contract dangled before t;be eyes of a news- 
paper man will usually induce him to use his influence with 
a local dealer to add a new line: 



•Would you like a oontract for S50 Inohet of roofins 
adTortisiacf This Is all new business, businsss that has never 
been plaoed ia weekly papers before. Xleotros of ths ads ars 
famished; yoa will l>e at no oxpenss ia haadliag this high class 
adTsrtisiag. 

"If yoa waat this business, go to some looal dealer 
aad get hia to plaos aa order for 100,000 feet of double strength 
roofing. This is ths best roofing ever plaoed oa the aarket : it 
will be easy for any dealer to disposs of this amount in a few 
weeks but he takes no risk, for the manufaoturers will buy baok 
at the end of the year all unsold material. * 



gg WORKING THROUGH LOCAL ORGANIZATIONS 

"And tf yoar paper Bak«e good oa this adT«rtltiiic it 
will ^ • y««r-la and year-out souroa of taoosa. Tha whola 
th&BC iLiacaa upoa your ooaf Idaaea ta your ova aadiua aa a aatliod 
of aalllac roof lac. " 



Such propositions are usually made through an adver- 
tising agency and the newspaper man is often glad to act 
as salesman, for the advertising is ^'velvet" — ^business that 
he could not otherwise get Then» too» he wants to stand 
well with the agency in order to get its future orders. 

The dealer is usually anxious to curry favor with the press 
and will go further for the local newspaper man than for any 
salesman the manufacturer might send out Sometimes the 
agency writes to the dealer at the same time to pave the way 
for the caU from the newspaper man: 

"Wa ara getting ready right now to eall aora roofing 
in your aaotioa thaa hao arer beea aold there before. Soma dealer 
can pooket the prof ita without RISKIva OKS PIHIT. Soorea of' new 
cuetoaera eaa be brought to your doora asking for Poubte-atrengtb 
roofing. Do you want thoD? Your ooapetitor'a ouatoaera will 
coae to you looking for Double- etreniBth. You aay be able to 
■ake thea your cuatoaera on other linea aa well. Do you want 
the opportunity? Only one aan in a town oaa aell thia roofing. 
That aeaaa that if we fora a ooaneotioa, the undirided profita 
f roa the ealea of our goods are youra aa long aa wa atay to- 
gether. You are the only aan we hare written to beoause you caa 
handle the distribution aoat conveniently.* 



Occasionally other local influences ar^ available. Manu* 
facturers in unionizing a factory frequently get the local labor 
leaders in strong union towns to bring pressure to bear on the 
merchants to Imndle their goods» and in many [daces this is 
a powerful influence. In rural districts the manufacturer 
may be able to work through some grange organization, and 
if some prominent individual can be induced to try a new 
machine or device or line of goods» hb name as a reference 
carries weight with the dealer, find the same argument by which 
the manufacturer ibduces the retailer to put in a new product 
B available for the merchant in moving the goods. 

Dealers are almost always impressed by the publicity given 
to any widely advertised article. Many manufacturers con- 
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cede that the principal benefit to be derived from expensive 
magazine advertising is the effect it has on the dealer, for on 
the strength of these big appropriations many retailers are in* 
duced to lay in a stock of goods, the only advantage of which 
is the wide publicity given to the brands or trade marks. Man* 
ufactiirers try to persuade the merchants to put in a stock be* 
fore the first gun of the campaign is fired, but there are some 
who never climb into the wagon until the procession starts. 
Here is the way one manufacturer wrote to his luke-warm 
prospects just after a campaign had started: 



"Last we«k th« houee adTertlsed in all the leading 
aacazines. Speoiea Vrenoh Sdge Mattresses, full eise— 60 
pounds— regular price $30.0.0 at the reduced price of $16.60 
each. I know from inquiries that a display in your window will 
hring in the sales etnd profits to you. ^o insure you a good 
profit, Z octn quote you— on lots of twelre. 

"This offer is limited, for our whole purpose at this 
tiae is to get a lire dealer in each town. If you don't want to 
handle this line, someone elee will, so we oan*t be expeotkd' to 
hold the field open in your oity. It means profits to you if yoo 
get huey now Write at once or telegraph at cur expense." 



Exclusive rights, the money-back-if-not-sold proposition, 
free advertising in some form, or a demonstration, first in the 
field with a new article, pressure from some local source 
these are the methods used by manufacturers in campaigning 
to get the dealer. Special inducements or outside influences 
are the forces that move the retailer. The proposition is always 
viewed from behind the cash register and tiie manufacturer 
has a hard road to travel in introducing hb new product unless 
it has some obvious advantage, some convincing talking point 
or a seUing margin that will magnetize the retailer's store and 
attract customers for that particular article. 



Building Up A Trade For 

the Retailer 

PART XU HOW TO OPEN NEW TERRITORY BY LETTER CHAPTER S5 

THE SHOP-KEEPER ncOurally buys the 'fines'' 
that he can sell most readily; his greatest profits 
come from the goods for which there is the oiggest 
demand. He gives vreference, therefore^ to mer" 
chandise for which the market has been created. 
The manufaxAurer who assists the dealer to create 
the market paves the way for future orders. 

This is one way of doing it 

MANY manufacturers seek merely to get their goods 
on the merchant's shdves» deptoding entirely upon 
the efforts of the dealer to sell then^ and order more^ 
If their products are new or possess some conspicuous, merit 
or improvement* this may be sufficient, but with the staples, 
where competition b keen» many manufacturers are not con- 
tent to await the slow growth of trade built up by merchants 
who have no incentive for pushing one line in preference to 
others 

The ambitious manufacturer is not only willing but 
anxious to help the merchant He wants to stimulate the 
demand for his goods; he is ready to spend money in adver- 
tising in giving demonstrations, in distributing samples — ^any- 
thing to bring his products to the favorable attention of the 
public. 

The first step is to secure the cooperation of the dealer, 
and the offer to conduct a local publicity campaign is usually 
a lever that brings the desirable merchants into line. The most 
familiar scheme is to supply the dealer with a stock of samples, 
provided he ag^'ees to distribute them and to carry sufficient 
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stock to take care of any demand that may be created. As the 
manufacturer finances the campaign, the merchant is in -the 
position of having little or nothing to lose and much to gain. 
The work of distributing the samples b slight compared to 
the benefit he derives from bringing so many possible cus- 
tomers into his store. 

When his interest b enlisted the merchant can help the 
cause along by furnishing the manufacturer with names 
of customers and prospects. Frequently his own sta- 
tionery is used to give the letter to them a more inti- 
mate tone. 

Another great service the dealer can render is in handling 
the samples. For instance, the recipient is much more favor- 
ably impressed if the merchant reaches up to a shelf and takes 
down a sample than if he dives under the counter and drags 
it forth from some hidden box. Then, too, a casual word 
about the quality of the goods or calling the recipient's attea- 
tion to some new feature leaves an impression that is likely 
to germinate into a demand for something more than a sample. 
These little points are urged upon the dealer as his share io 
making the campaign a success. 

SCHEME I— THE CARD THAT IS EXCHANOED.FOR A PREB SAMPtrf 

These preliminary steps having been taken, the manufacturer 
goes out to round up possible customers. Here is the letter 
sent out by the distributers of a new brand pf coflfee: 



Dear Madam: 

till you let us show you vhat delicious coffeo 2ft 
cents a pound will buy ? 

Then get a package of B. B. brand and try It At our 
risk. 

Tou would acaroely believe that such delicious coffet 
could be sold at 25 cents--unle88 you happened to know that the 
flavor of coffee depends largely upon the blending. 

The blending of coffee has been a life study with us. 
We know Just how much of one kind to use for richness, of another 
for delicious flavor and of a third for its exquisite aroma. 

The result is the B. B. blend that we want you to try. 



•^ 
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Th« B. B. I's sealed in air tight paekagea whila erisp 
from the oven. Our roaeter, a Ban of thirty years* ezperienoe, 
can toll you. by the look of the coffee berries. Just hov much 
lieat is neeessanr to bring out their full flavor and fragrance. 

The Central Grocery villr handle the B. B. coffee, and 
we have instructed the proprietor to give you a sample package 
with our compliments. Take it home and try it— that is all we 
«sk. 

Remember you can purchase a pound package for 25 
cents. If you like the sample, try a full packagCf and remember 
that if you are not entirely satisfied that it is the most 
delicious coffee you ever tasted for that price, one vord to th« 
Centrea Grocery and they will refund your money. 

Don't be eatisfied until you know what delioious 
coffee your twenty-five cents will buy. 

Very truly yours. 



Samples promiscuously handed out or piled up on th^ coun- 
ter or in a basket with a '"Take'One" card, do not begin to bring 
such results as the samples that are judiciously distributed after 
a letter has interested the recipient in the article. 

This lure of the free sample appeals to the men no -less than, 
to the women, if the article b something they use. Distributers 
of tobacco products use this method frequently* 

After a dealer has been secured in a place, a fK>mpany 
sends out the following letter to known smokers of the better 



grade of cigars: 



"Wouldn't you like to find a cigar that cosbines Just 
the right blending to give it aroma and fragrance, without the 
tseual wpedy taste? These cigars are made of the finest selected 
Havana leaf — but we shall not try to describe* them* instead we 
are going to give you one, Just a sample, that you may try it* 
without spend ing your Boney, and Judge "Tor yourself. Go into 
Srown's store tcmcrrow noon after lunch etnd give him this coupon. 
£d will hand you a cigar with cur ocispllments, " 



Such methods are more expensive, but they bring results.. 
The letter can be depended upon to pull the prospect into the 
dtore for the sample, and having done this, it haa accomplished, 
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its mission. Future sales depend entixely upon the quality 
of the goods. 

Frequently a coupon, which the lady can exchange at the store 
for a sample package, is enclosed. Here is a letter that a large 
manufacturer used extensively: 



Dear Vadam: 

The enoloead eard eartlfloatt antitles yo« to a fullr 
sized can of Barrejr face povder**AB8OL0nLT IBH. 

The Barrey faee povder aakes a voaaii'.s eoBplezioa 
eaooth and Telvety. The ekln doee not lose Its youthful at> 
tractlToness: It seeas to be iaperrioas to exposure. The sun 
«nd wind have no terrors for the voaan ttsinc Barrsy's. 

IT prsTsnts that oily, shiny appearanes and eouatsr- 
icts ths dlsasrssable effeots of psrsplratlon. 

If this wsrs Bsrsly an empty olala «e eould not afford 
to give you a full>slssd saaple package free. We know that once' 
you haTe ussd Barrsy's you will Insist on having it always at 
hand. 

To ssonrs this f rss packags all yea haTS to do is to 
present ths csrtlfloats to ths Plonssr Drug Store which will 
handle all the Barrey toilet preparations. 

ffBUMBini this offer Is good for thrse days only. 

Very truly yours, 

BABVir WkCM FOffZXBB CO. 



• In this case an elaborate certificate was filled in with 
the lady*8 name» and emphasis was put on the time limit of the 
offer. Both of these things enhanced the importance of the 
sample, and practically all the coupons sent out were presented 
at the drug store for redemption. 

SCHEME 9-*THB OFFER TO REFUND 

There are manufacturers who contend that the sample dis* 
tribution is too expensive and that as good results can be ob- 
tained by emphasizing the satisfaction-guaranteed feature. And 
many have found that a letter will pull trial orders if the money* 
back-if-not-satisfBCtory offer looms up prominently enougjL 



£8 THE **MONEY BACK'> PROPOSITION 

A large coffee house found this method effective, but made 
the campaign more personal hy mailing out letters on the 
dealer^s stationery over his signature with a hard and fast 
guarantee to refund the money for every package that did not 
[M'ove absolutely satisfactory: 



"You will find any grade of coffee here you want; we ^ 
carry all the veil known brands. But ^ust now we want to suggest 
your trying a package of Supero--a new brand that seems to^ us to 
have Just the blending to make It popular with those who want 
the best. 

"Of couree you may not like it for tastes naturally 
differ. But 60 confident are we that Supero will please you that 
we will take back broken packages aztd refund the full purchase 
price, if you are not satisfied. 

"We know some coffee will come back for there is noth« 
Ing that will please everyone but we are convinced that ninety- 
five per cent of the trial users will be delighted with it. That 
Is why' we make this absolute guarantee of satisfaction. 

"May Wd not include a package with your next order for 
groeeries?'* 



The manufacturer of coiuse has to back up the dealer in 
the refund without question, but it is assumed that no one makes 
such an offer unless he is reasonably sure that the product will 
carry satisfaction. 

In these schemes the letter forms the keystone of the publicity 
campaign. It is the most formidable agency in opening up 
new territory, but it must be used with care to direct every 
letter to a likely customer and thereby avoid costly leak* 
age. Create the demand and center the pioneer work on 
a single dealer'— the demand will then force other dealers to 
put in the line if it is a staple that can be handled by different 
merchants* 

SCHEME 9— PRIVaTE DEMONSTRATIONS 

There are products that cannot be advertised by sampler 
or by a public demonstration, but this does not prevent manu-| 
facturers from doing effective work in bringing customers! 
.to the dealers* 



LETTERS THAT EXPLAIN **BOW* CTT 

The manufacturer of automobiles uses personal letters 
extensively to round up proi^pects and get them to call on the 
local dealer or representative. These letters bulge' with ^'reason 
wh/' copy, showing how easy it is to maintain the car and how 
cheaply it can be operated. Here is part of a letter that 
points the way to the dealer: 



*Thd Klngley Is not an assembldd ear, tba parts ooaiuft 
trom all parts of the oountry. Svery part ezoept the wtcneto 
mid the tires are aade in our own plant, or expressly^ for us. 

vThe rav Materials and the finished parts are suhmi'iteA 
to the most rigid testa and t^e most careful inspeotion. Sor 
«re «e satisfied with a floor testr every oompleted wtobine Is 
thoroughly tested on the road.. 

"But It is hard to carry eonTiotion by Isiter— go, to 
Mr. Wallace, our local representatiTs, and he will gladly givct 
you a convincing demonstration. Or telephone Central 669 and .h* 
will call with the machine. 

"to are glad of this opportunity of writing you but w 
don't cell machines by letter— the. other fellow may be abl.e to 
write Just as good a letter but he oan't show you such a roll* 
able-, durable, eOonomical machine at this price.* 



The letter to the consumer must play up quality, merit and spe- 
cial advantages offered. The dealer sees only the selling feature^ 
but the consumer must be reached from the angle of desirability 
for some specific reason. If you can show the dealer that your 
goods have ''convertible*' qualities there is litOe trouble in 
opening up new territory by letter. If the article has novel 
or distinguishing features they can be utilized in interesting 
the prospect; oUierwise the sample, the free trial and the satis* 
faction-guaranteed arguments must be brought into service 
to interest the consumer and pull him into the store — all that 
a letter can be expected to do. 



Introducing The Salesman 
And Backing Him Up 

FART XIII USING LETTERS ON THE DEALER TRADE CHAPTER » 

THERE WAS a lime— and not so very long a>go 
—^hen a salesman vxis given a state map ana tad 
to go out and get the business. But today^ the pro- 
gressive hxmse a^ssists the salesman 1^ a care- 
fully planned LETTER CAMPAIGN. If it is a nevi 
)touse^ it secures a list of prospects and introduces 
iHsdf by mail, gives information about Us goods 
una shows the dealer how he might profit by 

handling them. Confidencb IS Established ana 

the way paved for the salesman. After the pros-- 
pect becdiaes'a customer, letters between sak»- 
man*s calls keev the ruime of the house and its 
product .before aim. At every stage. Utters ca^ 
operate with the salesmanr—back him up_anet 
reinforce his personal efforts 

EVERY house seUing through saksmen can use to advaa* 
tage some form of cooperative service that wiU back up 
the men m the field, relieve them <rf many details aiuf 
gather up the shag ends of business. 

Whether the product is a specialty or a staple, whether sold 
direct to consume or through deal^ the cooperative letter? 
are of great assistance. Much of the preliminary work of 
introducing a product and educating prospects can be carried 
on by letter, paving the way for the salesman to enter at 
the prc^r time and close the sale. 

Advertising plays an important part in introducing new 
products and preparing the fiekl for the salesman but the Mtter 
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is the most valuable auxiliary^ as it can be made applicable to 
the small jobber and the large manufactuier* 

The educational work may extend over months and by using 
letters for this purpose the salesman can center all his efforts on 
a final canvass that will get the order. If the product is a 
staple the letter may be used to introduce new policies or methods 
and to stimulate the business in the less productive territories* 

Effectiveness in auxiliary service can not be obtained without 
an organization in the conespcmdence department that will 
insure a discriminate halidling of the letters. It must provide 
some system for securmg accurate information about the condi- 
tions m the field; a reliable method of keeping in touch with the 
salesmen and a method of checking lists, mailings and replies. 

A knowledge of conditions on the firing line is secured through 
salesmen's reports and letters from prospects. Most houses 
require their ^travelers to furnish data that will enable the cor- 
respondents to strike a personal note in their letters. Salesmen 
are also required to report changes in routes — which are followed 
by a map and tack system — so that iiew prospects can be turned 
over at any time or instructions sent out 

Keeping department records is comparatively easy. A card 
is filled out when an inquiry comes in and additional data is 
secured from salesmen's reports. Each card should be a his- 
tory of the relations,' showing sales or reasons for not buying 
and other information that will assist the correspondent. 

One of the most important services of the cooperative letter 
is to locate possible buyers in order to avoid wasting time and 
money on persons who are not likdy to devdop into purchasers. 

So the original letter must offer an inducement to the 
inquiry, so wmded that it will not attract curiosity seekers. 
To get a line on those who may possibly need a cash r^isrter, 
one manufacturer says in his letter: 



*27en though yott nay not nae'd a oash registar In your 
store at the present tlae. any ouggeetlona that will -stop leaks 
In your profits vill l>e Taluable to you. Just sign the enclosed 
return oard and, without obligating yourself in any way. you can 
eeeurs one of our hooklets on *Sliminating Srrors in Handling the 
Cash,' which is packed full of intensely interesting scheaes and 
(plans vsed hy liTO. progressiTS 'business men. * 



eg APPEALING TO THE DEALER*S JUDGMENT 

While the booklet gives some valuable information, it is in 
reality an educational document on the use of cash roisters* 
The request for the booklet or other inducement offered* 
turns the indefinite name into a likely prospect and the inquiry 
b followed up with a selling proposition. This campaign aims 
merely to get an indication of interest so the house may know 
when to turn the procpect over to a salesman. But it goes 
further and creates confidence in house, proposition and goods. 

This letter, however, should pave the way for the approach 
of the salesman. It must lead up to the personal factor in the 
sale with the letter campaign, and do this so as not to frighten 
away the prospective buyer. 

In case the product is one thatgoes to the dealer, his confidence 
b gained by some assurance that the article will sell readily. 
The letter should impress upon the merchant that he takes no 
rbk in stocking up on goods that are sure to bring back quick 
profits. So a manufacturer, seeking to make the sale to dealers 
easy for hb salesman, writes: 



*l6 don*t expect you to take our word. abeolutely--all 
«e aak Is an opportunity to prove the claims ve make for theee 
carments. We are so confident, however, that the goods will al* 
«ost sell themselTes. that it is possible to make you this un- 
usual offer: you try the eooda, and we agree to take back any 
unsold garments at the end of sixty days " 



If the product b such that a sample can be sent, thb b the 
strongest method of creating confidence in the goods. Thus the 
selling plan of a corset manufacturer b to send samples to 
prospective buyers as soon as any signs of interest b shown. 
And he seeks to gain their confidence by an "up-to-you** 
letter. A large wholesaler strikes straight at the dealer's in- 
terest, by an appeal to hb business judgment: 



"Suppose you can't sell a big stock of these go«ds 
right off the bat; you will sell a few. and you may be sure of 
this faot: those who buy will come back again. And here is the 
point: In oaae you find that you can use a stock of our corsets, 
we will agree to advertise in your local papers and to circular* 
is6 the women of your community with our literature. We will , 
direct the trade to your store if you will take care of it. * 



FANNING THE PROSPECTS INTEREST es 

To introduce the salesman to a prospective buyer re* 
quires considerable tact It is not usually advisable for a 
letter of introduction to ask point blank for the privilege of 
sending a salesman to the prospect Few men care to be 
bothered by salesmen unless they are decidedly interested in a 
proposition or unless a demonstration is necessary to satisfy 
them regarding some particular advantage in the product. Even 
when a demonstration is necessary, the prospect hesitates to ask 
a salesman to call for fear that he will feel obligated to buy. 
So the introductory letter must bring forward the salesman 
very diplomatically. One clothing house opens the path for 
its representative in this way: 



"You haTd examined the aAaplea we fflailed /cu and proba- 
bly tested then thoroughly by thla time. But any teata you might 
give them vould not be aa aatiafactory to you aa a fav minutea' 
talk vith our aaleaman — or poasibly hia paraonal demonatratlon. 
80 vhen Mr. Jones Tialts your town next week we will have him 
call 01^ yott and talk over the propoaition. " 



The prospect may reply that he will see the salesman on the 
understanding that he does not agree to place an order; more 
likely he will not answer at alL In any event, the salesman is 
notified that the prospect is *'open/' For convenience and 
economy, a form post card is frequently used giving the pros- 
pect's name and address, together with any special information 
that the salesman should know. ^ 

So by this cooperative service, th^ salesman's hardest 
work — the education of the prospect to the buying point and the 
approach to the order — ^is made easier. The goods are known, 
the proposition has been made clear and the prospect expects a 
personal call. Then if he lands the order the notification card 
is usually returned with the word "sold*' marked across its 
face, together with the order. If he fails to close the sale he 
writes the house the facts which will indicate just what treatment 
the prospect should receive from later letters. 

For convenience in handling these reports, one manufacturer 
supplies salesmen with form cards, on which he notes any in* 
formation which may be useful to the house in a later follow-up. 
Then this card is placed in an index labeled "Special Educational 
Letters" or, "Prospects Seen and Not Closed." Since the sales 
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man may be called back to complete the sale, copies of these 
letters, whether educational or merely reminders, are sent to him. 
Often after the personal call, the argumedts used on the 
prospect by letter will be more eflfective if sent out over the 
salesman*s signature. The touch of individuality adds effect- 
iveness. Many firms even send such mailings out on the sales- 
man's j)ersonal letter paper. Others make up the letters and 
send them to the salesman for mailing. The careless use of 
such letters is checked by requiring the salesman to pay the 
postage and his extra expense may be covered by an additional 
commission on sales. 
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A double post card sent to the prospect wUh a request that he name a date 

on the attached card when a represenlative may call. This is often an 

effective method of insuring a hearing for the salesman 



In many cases the refusal of the prospect to order is but 
temporary. Hb "no** merely indicates that he fails to appre* 
ciate its particular value to him, or possibly some business 
condition temporarily makes it impractical for him to order. 

So with the salesmen's "visit report card" the house 
indicates the course to be followed. It may be necessary 
to follow up the prospect with another series of educational let- 
ters, or merely keep tiie prospect in touch with the proposition, 
until be is in position to handle the goods. 

Then when the salesman has been called back to the pros- 
pect and has secured the signature on the order blank, th# 



CONVENTIONAL LETTERHEADS 



Moil busineag menbeaiiitieahouldepaiiing fromtkeconvejiiionalaland^Tdt 
in their atationery, but this does not mtan they caimol have individua ity. 
This is iUuHToUd by the Utterkeads, reproduced here, of holett and pro- 
featiorml men. The artitlie typographical arrangemenlineach case gives 
the efect of quality and lone 



80ME IMPRESSIVE LETTERHEADS 



Many liuaineaa houses belUte that aoinething vwre than Ike mere mime 
and addresa should ap^ar on their UtUrheads. Each of Ike rpedmena 
aliown on this page iam good taaleandthe additional prinltd matter c^ut 
ike busineaa impretsea the average reader favorably at ik4 same time giving 
him additional infornudioit abovi the sender 
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house cooperative letters must put the buyer into the ** right 
mood" before the goods are received. Whether the product la 
a specialty or a staple, it is an asset to have the good will of pur- 
chasers. The prompt acknowledgment of orders and care in 
shipping go a long way towards creating this spirit 

One manufacturer follows the shipment notices a step 
farther and secures names of prospects from the buyer. "Aren't 
there one or two of your business friends who are in the market 
for our product?" he asks in his letter; As an inducement he 
ofTers small commissions on any sales made to prospects whose 
names are furnbhed in tliis way. 

Then an approach can be made under specially favorable 
conditions. A letter is doubly effective if it opens with some 
such approach as this: "Your friend, Mr. Blank, suggested 
that you would soon be in the market for our goods," or, "When 
we left one of our machines at Mr. Brown's store last week, 
he suggested that you might be interested in our proposition." 

Or, in case the prospect is hard to convince, the house has 
the additional backing of the buyer. For example, one manu- 
facturer of gas engines uses the influence of purchasers in thb 
way: "Why not talk with Mr. Blank and see what he thinks 
of our engine and its eflSciency ?" 

If the buyer has indicated a willingness to cooperate in 
future sales, the effectiveness of an argument of this kind 
in letters that precede the call of the salesman, is obvious: 



"Take a leldure moaent and so over to Mr. Blank's place 
where vo last week installed a lladiating System. Ask annan who 
has used our heating system and you will readily leafn of its 
practical advantages. See our Radiating System iti practical 
operation and then rememoer that we back it up hy our hindins 
guarantee of satisfaction." 



But if the first order is sent to the dealer on a guarantee^ 
then house cooperative letters not only emphasize the high 
quality of the goods but suggest ways of moving them from the 
dealer's shelves, and they impress the buyer with the desire of 
the house to aid him, incidentally keeping his mind focused 
on future orders. 

A wholesale grocery follows up the trial order with a 
letter designed to aid the dealer in turning the goods. 



68 PRACTICAL HELP IN TURNING GOODS 

- - — ■ - . — . . , • ^ 

for it realizes how easily the dealer can swing sales for his pro* 
duct. Here are the opening paragraphs; 

"Jttat stop to oonaldor and jou will reaeabdr that folly 
OBO-third of your sales on any artioles oome through -soms rs- 
mindor to your* eustomsra that they need the goods. Then think 
how iaportant it is that you display goods vhers your oustoaer* 
will see them and he reminded. 

'Can't you arrange them attraetiTely on your shelTSs^ 
Or perhaps arrange a window display? Sither plan is bound to 
help you m turning out the goods. Our speoialty man, Kr. Blank« 
will 1)fr able to giTS you some Taluahls suggestions. He will, 
▼isit you again during the next two weeks, prohahly about the 
12th o^ the month. Talk the matter OTsr with him then * 

Another purpose is often seryed by the house cooperative 
letter in helping the salesman to push a new brand of goods* 
A letter that shows the deder a possible loss in profits or in 
customers by not handling the new brand, b usually helpful in 
bringing him into line. One wholesaler sends out a letter of 
this kind in advance of the salesman's call: 



Dear Sir: 

EaTs you figured oirt what it costs you not to handle 
our a^v OoTernment Seal Lard? 

It is costing you— -saoh day-- the time and the labor of* 
sayr^one hundred diggings out of the tub— on^ hundred weighings 
•-one hundred wrappings, and one hundred tieings.' 

Then it is costing you the Talue of endless ^oterweight* 

It is oostiitg you — and this is the biggest item— cus- 
tom that you might have, but are now losing, of people who want 
their food for family usS safeguarded against dust and ixnsanl- 
tary handling— the people who ma)cs the best customers and aro 
most worth pleasing. Our new OoToriiment .Seal Lard comes in 
air-tight pails« 

Set these figures over against the difference in prio« 
Of GoTcrnment Seal and ordinary lard and you will understand wh} 
OoTomment Seal costs less than any lard you buy in bulk. Talk 
to Mr. Brown when he calls— he will show you some interesting 
figures on this matter. 

Very truly yours » 
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Front and reverse aides of notification card, A card of this kind is 
sometimes used, by the correspondence cooperative department to notify 
the salesman on the road uhen a prospect is educated up to the point 
vjhere a personal call will dose the sale. After the colt the salesman 
fetvms the card. It is marked with the single word **Sold** across 
the face if. it accompanies an order; otherwise, a report for the assistance 
of the letter department is made, as indicated at the bottom of Uie card 



70 EEUEVING TH£ SALESMAN OF DETAILS 



After the dealer has-reoisived a letter of this kiiid» the sales* 
man, following a few days later^ finds him in a more receptive 
mood. The letter started him thinking and the sale was half 
completed. So the cooperative letters* besides handling pro* 
spective customers up to the point of the sale, turning con* 
sumer-buyers into assistants to the salesman, and insuring satis* 
faction to the dealer's trial-order, may also aid the representa* 
live in his regular customer caUs. 

» There is still another important function of this cooperative 
aervice — assisting in the disposal of the inevitable ''left-overs.'* 
The small dealer usually depends upon these odds and ends 
from the manufacturer to burnish the material for his retail 
store ''leaders*' and the salesman is usually too intent upon 
selling his regular stock to devote valuable time to "left-overs** 
and "cut-price" goods. 

So house-letters take this work off the shoulders of the 
salesman. They announce the fact that such goods are ready 
for dbposal, quote the prices, do all the educational work and 
frequently land the order. Or, if they do not actually secure 
the order, they have *' worked up the sale" so that it is little 
more than formality for the salesman to pick it up — Cleaving 
him free to devote his time to the more important lines. 

The field for house cooperative letters, considering the many 
angles from which they may be applied, are a vitally im* 
portant factor to the salesman in the field. When you con- 
sider that the average salesman, either because of limited 
time or the small margin on these goods, must neglect them al- 
together, or, at the best, handle them in an unsatisfactory man- 
ner, the pressing need of cooperative letteis becomes apparent. 
As auxiliary sales-producers, Uiey have proved their value in al- 
most every line of business — they are one of the most con;" 
venient and profitable forces in trade building. 



Keeping In Tcmch With The 

Dealer By Mail 

!PART Xm USING LETTERS ON THE DEALER TRADE CHAPTER 57 

ONE OF ike hard problems of the wholesaler^ 
manufacturer and jchher is to ISIaintain a Point 
OP Contact toith the distant dealer. The loyal 
salesman is a good medium^ hut such a medium 
lacks permanency* The house that seeks to hold 
the dealer with stronger bonds^ reinforces ihe Tvork 
of salesmen by letters between calls. How such leU 
terscan be made to DEVEIX)P GOOD will and keep 
a current of mutual interest circidating between 
the house and the dealer is here described 



ONE of the large manufacturers of shoes, not long ago, 
found the business in certain sections steadily falling 
off. Some of the heaviest buyers wer6 cutting down 
their orders; several accounts were closed. 

The trouble could not be with the shoes, for the same rigid 
standard was maintained. The loss of business was evidently 
due to changes in the sales department. One veteran salesman 
had died, a second had retired, a third had resigned to go with 
another concern, and u^ere had been a general shifting of terri- 
tories to the great detriment of |he business. 

The company had alwi^ys paid big salaries and hired good 
salesmen, depending upon diem to bring in the business. Evi- 
dently it had been a mistake to. depend so entirely on salaried 
representatives. No effort \\Bd 6ver been mad^ to bring the 
dealers into personal touch with the house. Customers were 
loyal to sal^men rather than to the company; the salesmen 
carried the trade — not the housew 



n ESTABLISHING A POINT OF CONTACT 

The necessity of adopting a new policy was apparent Let- 
ters were sent out over the president'is signature, asking the 
dealers about local conditions, what the prospects were for 
trade, what ways they could suggest for pushing their, business. 
The letter went on to outline an extensive advertising plans 
asking the dealer^s advice regarding it- and urging him to make 
suggestions as to changes in the proposed campaign. 

The letter was an intimate man-to-man talk based on the 
mutual interests of manufacturer and retailer- and emphasized 
the desirability of getting together to try out some new trade- 
winning schemes. Not a word was said about sales; no refer- 
ence was made to the falling off in orders; the letter aimed to 
establbh a point of contact between the house and the dealer- 
nothing more. The merchants replied, ahnost to a man* 
Where specific suggestions were made, the house planned anSpecial 
advertbing campaign. Space was taken in the local papers, the 
house preparing ' copy" and paying half the cost; window* 
trims were suggested and special sale schemes worked out 

Within six months the company had not only gained the 
ground it had lost, but new records were being made. Distant 
dealers began to look on the company as something more than 
a factory; it gradually acquired a personality; it took a warm 
interest in the problems of the retailer and offered help, not in 
a perfunctory sort of way, but as if it were a pleasure to cooperate 
with the distributers. The salesman was not ignored; the aim 
was to develop a spirit of team work — to convince the salesman 
and the dealer thaJt the best scores could 'be made by working 
together — cooperating — splaying the "inside game.'* 

In two years the business was doubled The increase in 
sales was attributed to the new attitude — keeping in touch with 
the dealers by letters, following them up between the cajls of the 
salesmen, maintaining a point of contact at all times. 

Such a relationship is the most effective barrier against com- 
petition and makes the dealer feel that a house has an interest 
in him beyond the filling of the next order. 

Progressive manufacturers and wholesalers are learning that 
mutual good will and a spirit of cooperation are vital factors in 
trade-building and dividend-paying, and the letter is the natural 
medium for keeping the house in close touch with customers. 

The letter serves more than one good end; it promotes 
closer. relations; it keeps the house and its Hne before the dealer: 
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it guards against the vest-pocket rule of salesmen; it holds trade 
for salesmen and gets advice on policies, methods and plans. 

The effectiveness of the letters sent out by a house depends 
largely upon an accurate knowledge of the customer and condi- 
tions in his territory. Nothing deflects a ci^tomer*s interest 
more quickly than a letter betraying ignorance of past transac- 
tions or his relations with the house. Just as truly, the subtle 
flattery of a letter showing an intimate knowledge of a customer 
and manifesting a genuine interest in his welfare tightens the 
bonds that hold him to the house. 

The letters need not be individual in all cases. Announce- 
ments of changes in prices, the addition of new lines, and general 
trade news is sent to all the customers, but the clever correspond- 
ent tries to get away from stilted formality, making the recipi* 
ent feel that he is one whom the house never loses sight of when 
it has information that may be of interest The form letter may 
be used, also, in educational work, pointing out the advantages 
of certain goods, and suggesting trade-getting schemes. A 
wholesale paper-house writes to all its customers at least once 
a month, calling attention to some line of paper which is 
especially adapted for a certain line of work: 



Sear Sir- 

The next man who cones in and wants sobs stationery 
that is a little out of the ordinary, a little tetter than the 
other fellow's, show him the enclosed samples of Quaker Bond. 

le don't claim this is the test bond made: we do claim 
you can't equal it at the price. Then. too. the new Vellum finish 
ffives a tone of quality that will give distinction to a letter- 
head or enTelope. Ve enclose samples of white, opaline, azure 
and russet. XnTclopes ars carried in stock in these colors in 
6i and Baronial sizes. 

Many printers are using Quaker Bond for their own 
stationary and they find it most effective advertising. Let ua 
know what you think of it. 

Very sincerely yours, 

THX CSVTBAL PAPBR CO. 

^ ^ 4P (i/jed*..— i 



UDWAK llgr. Country Dept. 
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Such a letter b primarily a form of advertising, yet it is cer- 
tain to be ready for the artistically printed samples give valua- 
ble suggestions. 

— Another house sends out eveiy month a bulletin of spedal 
bargains — ^broken lines, job lots and odd sizes on which special 
prices are quoted. Ttus bulletin not only enables the house 
to get rid of its accumuliEttion of odds and ends, but it carries 
with it a letter, calling attention to these special prices to the 
^'regular customers," affording them the same opportunities 
for ''close buying^* as if they were in the city. 

If a letter serves no other purpose, it is worth its cost in keep- 
ing the name of the house and its goods before the trade. A 
coffee house in Chicago attributes its great success largely to the 
way it recognises orders. Even the smallest order caUs forth a 
letter thanking the sender for remembering the house: 



*Tour business is laportftut to us; ws are Just as clad 
of this order as if it were from our largest city eustoaer for It 
shows that you like our ooffee and find our serriee satisfaor 
tory. A dosen ssall orders aean aore to us than one large order 
for they aean that twelTe dealers are creating a deaand for our 
brands, a deaand that will Inorease. This aeans that your 
business will grow and then our business will grow. * 

Such a message puts the small dealer in the right attitude; 
makes him fed £at his orders are leally appreciated. 

Another concern keeps its name and goods before customers 
by testimonial letters sent out at regular intervals: 



*0. L. Ibison at Central City put in the Union lins last 
Kayt oTsry south since then his orders haTs been larger.* 



•Saith^ Saith of Cedar Creek added the tinion line a 
year ago^ Last week they wrote «s: *Our sales on eanned goods 
hsTe aore than doubled sines we began handling your products. '* 



*The fifth Atsaas Grocer at Vilson Earbor writes: 
'Onion eanned goods tsll thsaselrss. Send us enclosed ^order at 
onoe. thought ws had tnough to last us until your aaa Butlsr gpt 
around next acnth. but our stock Is already maaing low. * * 
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These letters contain a little folder describing the Union 
goods, but that is all. Not a word is written about buying; 
but the letters keep the line before the dealers, and by show- 
ing what other mcat^ants are doing they make it easier for tiie 
salesmen to close an order. 

The ^im of thf gy^^^mflBful fvirrffff pondent is to seize u pon every 
opportunity to write to the customer and shiu9L^anJntei^ in 
lus business. Getting orders b a secondary consideration. 
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Specimen cards used for mailing lists. Ths tipper card is filled outhya 
salesman and sent in to the house for filing. The lower card gives the 
data required by an electric lighting company^- and enables the corres* 
pondeni to send out letters and adverlisinq matter aimed directly at the 
needs of each prospect. The small signal at the top of the card shows 
the date for sending out the nextfollouMip 



I 



First of alL get in close touch, establbh a point of contact and 
the orders will take care of themselves. 

Soliciting business may,, however, be the very best 
method in which to show a genuine interest in the dealer, 
as, when the wholesaler advises him of an advance in prices 
at a certain time and suggests that orders be placed before 
that date. 

Where the house keeps in touch with the dealer in this way 
tb^e is little danger of the salesman's getting such a hold on the 
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trade that it is hb to cany to a rival finn if he so desires. The 
cost of the letters that establish and maintain this point of 
contact may lie charged up to insurance on future business^ 

If a complaint comes in it may be turned over to the 
salesman to adjust At the same time, lettefs to the cus* 
tomer make it plain that the salesman b acting under 
instructions from the house and is merely canying out Sie policy 
of the house in settling the claim. If a large order is given a 
salesman the house writes and thanks the customer^— deftly the 
impression is carried that the order was not given to the sales- 
man, but to the house throvgh the salesman. 

The attitude is taken that salesmen are not sent out to gei 
business and to stock up the dealer, but rather to assist the 
dealer in selecting lines best suited for his trade, making it eas* 
terfor him to plaos his orders. 

This does not mean that the sidesman is restricted in his 
wotk — ^it merely applies to the attitude towards the dealer. 
In fact, there is no greater function of the house-letter than to 
prepare the dealers for. the sidesman's coming and persuade 
them to hold th^ orders for him. Letters between calls supple* 
ment the canvass of the salesman, bring out new features and 
give the retailer opportunity to consider a proposition more 
fully. This is most necessary in introducing a new line and in 
educating the trade to better grades. This letter was sent 
to awaken an interest in advance of the salesman's call: 



3)t«r Sir: 

Toa haT« been dtallnc In buildlnc Baterlals lone •nou^ 
to know what tbe roof inc probloas are to aroMtoots and oon- 
traotora. 

ShlncloB, tllinc* patent rooflnc**-dottbtlt88 jrou haT* 
handled thea all. Thle ie all the aore reason why you will be 
Intereeted in the eaaple of Reeisto oonorete roofinc that we mr% 
•endinc you. 

Sere is a concrete shingle that is light enough in 
weight to be practical yet strong enough to defy sun, rain and 
wind Concrete is the only waterial that iwprcTes by estposura 
Co the weather; the only aaterial that is absolutely indes- 
truftible by fire. 

Besisto shingles need no repairs, no painting. Th» 
^irst C9st is the only coet. 
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Our llr. Bates will b'e in Kelstjr next week to tell you 
Bore about the Reeisto and to talk to any builders whom you 
think might be interested. Meanwhile, we suggest that you soak 
thie sample Resisto in a pail of water, put it in the fire 
and subject it to any other test you can think of Just to «o^ 
Tinoe yourself of its indestructibility. Then we'd be glad to 
have you tell us what you think of it and get expressions from 
the eontraotort. 

Very truly, 

VLK/TR. TEX RSSI8T0 8HIHGLB MTO. CO. 



Here is a letter that brings the dealer and the wholesaler 
together on common ground, at the same time paving the way 
for the salesman. In thi^ particular case few sales were made 
the first trip because fhe product was so new that dealers were 
slow to tie up any money in it, but the salesman reported fully 
to the house just what objections each dealer made, what excuses 
he offered for not buying, and these specific reports enabled 
the correspondence department to carry od a regular course of 
instruction by mail, and by the time the second trip was made 
the majority of the dealers placed orders. 

Many houses urge their customers to send rush orders direct 
instead of waiting for the salesman, and as the salesmen are 
given credit for such sales, they encourage it In this way the 
dealer gets in the habit of placing at least a portion of his busi- 
ness direct, and this naturally brings him a httle closer to his 
source of supplies. 

There is no surer way to get a man interested in your house 
and your policies and your goods than to ask him for his opinion 
about them and ask for advice about improving your service. 
It is human nature to feel flattered when our advice is asked and 
the correspondent approaches 100 per cent efficiency who makes 
a distant customer feel that his views are of enough importance 
Co the house to be considered in determining its future policies. 

The house must maintain a point of contact with its customers 
and the letter performs this service easily and economically. 
It not only guards against the "vest-pocket" rule of sales- 
men, but it has a constructive function as well in creating a 
spirit of actual cooperation, giving the house the benefit of 
customers' ideas and suggestions — it becomes a magnet in draw* 
ing future orders. 



Cooperating With the Dealer 

hi Campaign On Consumers 

FART XIII USING LETTERS ON THE DEXLER TRADE CHAPTER 58 

THE MANUFACTURER who is satisfied wlien 
he rnakes a sale to the retailer is not gettirig tJie 
most ovt of his field. By Intensive Cultivation 
his sales can he mtdtiplied many-fold — by cooper^ 
aling with the dealer %n the deveiopmerU of the re- 
tail trade ^ for recorders vrill not come in until the 
merchant disposes of his stock. Getting the dealer 
enthused over your goods is the first thing tliat can be 
done by letter; then tie can be coa^ched in methods of 
pushing sales by bringing more people to his store 
and CREATING A DESntE for this particular product 
or brand. This chapter takes up specific ways of 
interesting the dealer and his clerks and getting 
their cooperation by showing how it is to their 

advantage to push the sales 

MARKETING goods through dealers doe» nol end 
with the filling of orders. The manufacturer or 
wholesaler who stops there, depending upon the 
dealer to turn over the goods without any selling assistance, 
is likely to find, at the close of the season, that his sales have 
been discouragingly smaD. 

As a distributer, a dealer is likely to hand a product over 
the counter when customers ask for it — and no faster. He seUs 
goods for the profit and if the profit on some article or brand is 
large, he may use special means of pushing the sales; he may 
advertise the goods, or call attention to them by attractive 
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store and winclow displaTs. If the profit is alig^y less than 
on a similar^ product, and the demand is not specific, he is 
naturally prompted to keep it ill the background a^d to push 
the brand that glares him better returns. 

It is obviously an advantage, therefore, to watch the sale 
of your product after the dealer's order lias been filled and the 
goods are on his shelves. If the goods lliove slowly, and the 
dealer is inclined to let them *'sell themselves,* tfie manu* 
f acturer cannot afford to stand idly by and let them grow stale 
under the counter. Yet such a condition offers a big opportunity 
to step into the selling field and create a demand, tod to show 
the dealer that your product is a profitable line to handle. It 
offers you an opening to show your interest beyond the s^le. 

The average dealer needs a cooperative spur. He may be 
indifferent; likely he would not know the best way to speed up 
sales on a particular conunodity, even if he wanted to. 

While the amount of goods he can handle depends largely 
upon the size of the community and the character of his trade, 
an educational campaign on the quality or adaptability of your 
goods will create additioiial interest ^m, consumers and the 
seDing limit can be raised to a gratifying figure. 

You might advertise thrpugh magazines, newspapers, or 
other mediums; you might arrange attractive displays for the 
dealer, or send a sales-force into his territory to talk your goods 
and send more buyers to his store. These methods are in suc- 
cessful use, but more practical by far is the plan of writing 
letters to customers whose names the dealer furnishes, or 
sending letters, catalogues and circulars to consumers gen- 
erally in the retailer's territory — securing the tiames in the usual 
**list gathering** methods. 

A letter campaign is 'usually the least expensive plan of 
reaching the consumers, and it is adaptable to any line. There 
are three different channels through which this advertising may 
reach consumers: 

It may b^ mailed direct from the house, backing up the 
offer of goods with manufac^rer's or wholesaler's guarantee. 

The letters and circulars may be sent direct from the house,' 
although written on the dealer's stationery, over his signature. 

The advertising may be sent out by the dealer direct; 
the house supplying him with all the "literature" necessary for 
(he campaign, prepared on his personal stationery. 
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To begin with, you must be sure that the dealer will do his 
part, but it is usually easy to secure his interest for he has 
nothing to lose and everything to gain. 

The greater the de^er's interest, the greater will be the 
success of the campaign. Even though the letters fail to bring 
big results, the active interest of the dealer, and hb redoubled 
efforts to push the goods, will sell them. It lies in the dealer's 
power very largely to decide what goods shall be pushed and 
if he has tiie confidence of his customers he can almost always 
substitute for an advertised or trade-marked line if he wants 
to — this is especially true in food products, where the buyer 
depends almost entirely upon the word of the' grocer as to the 
best quality in goods. If the dealer's cooperation can be se- 
cured, the success of the campaign b assured, ^ the aim of a 
letter campaign is not alone to increase the consuu^crs interest, 
but to stimulate the dealer's activity in selling your goods. 

In the letter campaign, it is not necessary to introduce sales- 
manship but merely to create desire — ^the dealer can be depended 
upon to make the sale after you get the interested prospect into 
his store. Impress upon the prospect that he is not expected to 
buy; that you merely want to acquaint him with your goods so 
that when he b in the market he fsrill know more about qualities 
and values. Here b the letter from a clothing manufacturer: 



«HaTe you ertr worn a custom tailored suit— d^ you 
know that It can be made to drape and fit exactly ae though it 
vera cut and fitted hy your local tailor? 

*'John Black has a complete line of samples— and ke is 
wearing one of our* suits. Stop in at his place and see what you 
think of it. Tou needn't order--you may not he ready to huy 
That isn't the point. All we want you to do is to axamine these 
goods, see the kind of fit we can giTe you and learn how much 
sood, hard cash we can saTo you. " 

And to make it as easy as possible for him to visit the local 
dealer, give specific directions: 

*Mr. Blank ie our representatiTO— you know where he is. 
just two doors west of the poet office on Tiret etreet. He has a 
Dachlne in operation and will take pleasure in ehowlng it to you 
•Ten thoufth you are not in the market Juat at this time." 
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DIRECTING CUSTOMERS TO THE DEALER €1 

It is an effective scheme to offer him some special induce- 
ment to visit your dealer. This is how one whoksaler did it: 

*Tn« ^irtt on* Ikoadred persons ^uylnc fifty ovBts^irorttt 
^t -the Wilson siUca will bo giren a pretty eiCbroidery pnttem 
Tree. Thes« are haadeoae patterns and you had better aace it a 
point to CO- into Brovn** store this aftemooB and tee if yov 
AoB*t want oae-^TRXB.* 



And in the same letter that you direct thd prospective buyer 
to the dealer^s sUxe, yon brand the distinguishing feature oi 
your product on his mind by using phrases of this kind: 

"Our caraente are shrunk one hundred per oent* Ve 
guarantee it." 

"this pen will not leak- -cannot leak. Couldn't cet 
irour finffors soiled if you tried to. Coae in and we will prors 
it to you.* 

"This is aada of aluainua and cannot be broken, aakint 
it Bore serrioeabla than any other attaohaent of the kind on 
the aarket:* * 



Then when the prospective buyer goes to the store, he will 
ask to see that particular product and no other* 

The manufacturer-consumer letter, to be effective, should 
go further, and take up the salient points that make the article 
desirable or adaptable to the user's needs. It must point out 
to him the reasons why it is adapted to his wants by embodying 
the interest-creating features of the good sales-letter, although 
leading up to a '^csdl*' instead of a ^'sale." 

A wholesale baker used letters effectively on names fur- 
nished by the retailers. Here is the first letter in a campaign: 



Dear lladam: 

Tears ago, when your creat-creat-srandaother knitted 
the children's hosiery^, aade all the ehirto, nearly all thV 
Dlothing and aany of the household neoesslties. ehe did it be- 
oause there was no other way to e*t thea. Tou don't do it today 
for the reason that you can buy a better "ready-to-wear* artlola 
aheaper than- you oan aaka it. ' 



^1 FOUR FUNCTIONS OF A LETTER 

fhe uamm holds true with bread. Our crandmo there wer* 
faaouB hre&d makers— prise vinaers. But thej worked hard and 
bad few of the ooaforts of today low, soieaee, skill, Bachinery 
and pars food lavs» tocethsr with sxper^ workBoo and high grade 
floar. hars produoed wonders in bread «akinc. They have aade it 
possibls for you to buy bread cheaper than you oan aaks it Tou 
oan says your strsatth, your tiae— and aoney. 

Browa A Co brands— Psr feet ion. Butt smut Pienesr and 
fl^soial— ars ths appstisinc results of lone and pro«reseiTs 
brsad M a kin g ths eleaaest of workrooss, the latest saehlnery. 
lares autoratio orene and sauipaent that allows ths lowsst oost 
la ths aaklBC* ^ad eonsequ^ntly the lowest oost to you. 

Zf you buy brsad* instsad of aakinc it. you want only th« 
bsst-*it sosts no aors than ths other kinds k trial will oon- 
TiBos yon that ours is the best Call up ths Vourth ATsnns Oroo* 
sry, whioh sells our brands, and hars sobs dslirsrsd— >do it irtisB 
yoB ordsr your groosriss tomorrow 

▼sry truly yoBr«« 




It the dealer feminds Mis Smith* when ordering sugar and 

Ktatoea of Blank & Co.*s breads^ and suggests sending a few 
tves, the sales are bound to increase rafHdly. Here is where 
there should begood team work between the wholesaler and the 
dealer; cooperation should be active and consistent 

On some lines, such as specialties or new products, the propo^ 
sition b not so simjde, for the educational work takes much 
longer. The letter, in such cases, should have frair specific 
purposes: ^picking up proapects,)-educa^ig them,Sareating a 
desire to possess me article or goods, and/turning tlie prospects 
over to the dealer to ''dose.'* 

If the list is a selected one, such as inquiries secured through 
magazine advertising, these purposes are more readily accom- 
pli^ed as the prospect is already interested to a degree. But 
the aim is always the same: stimulate the interest and get 
the prospect into the store. 

Even where the letter has Created !i desire for fhe goods 
its force may be wasted unless it impresses l ^ff n<tmA of the dealor 
upon the mind of the reader. Make tbe name stimd out prom- 
inentiv near the dose of the letter, ^me houses accomplish 
this by a sentence of this kind: ^*Mr. Jones, 212 Main Street, 
handles our line— you can eadly reach him and he will be 
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^ad to tell you further details and show jou the goods.*' Or, 
for simplicity, they mmLj ivrite the dealer's name and street 
(address at the bottom of the page; Others have clever schemes 
by which, to impress the name- of the dealer and his address 
upon the* minds' of the inquirers. For example, a clothing 
manufacturer encloses with his letter an attractively en* 
graved card, whicli reads: ^This will .introduce you to our 
dealer in your dty, who will be very glad to show you our 
btest line of ezdusive fashion ideas. Should you decide to 
order any clothes through him, you can rest assured that your 
oider will receive our most painstaking attention.** At the top 
of this card is a space where the inquirer's name is filled in and 
another space, surrounded by a heavy border, where the dealer's 
name and address is typewritten so it stands out conspicuously. 

if the dealer is wdl knowA in his locality and has consider- 
able prestige, letters sent out over his signature and on his per* 
sonal stationery are sure to give more confidence to buyers. It 
accomplishes all the purposes of the manufacturer's letter, and 
is usudly more effective, because the retailer is known personally 
to the recipienL So the house writes the letter from thedealer's 
attitude, adding here and there a touch of local color. Then 
t|ie mailing is sent out direct from the house or turned over 
to the dealer, so tl^at the letters may have a local postmark 

Take the grocer, for example. A personal letter from him 
to consumeris in his locality, whether to his customers or those 
of his competitor, always carries weight Here is a letter from 
a manufacturer that is written at the house but bearing all the 
earmarks of a personal letter from the dealer. It aims to get the 
buyer to the dealer's store by two distinct methods — ^the special 
advantages of the goods and by the assurance that they can 
only be obtained from the one grocer in that locality; 



Dear Madam: 

Thera la no need of jour boilins, broillns, baking and 
•tewinc la an OTorheated kitchen if you hare XVBR-BXAmr meats in 
youff paatry. They need no cooking and are always ready to aerre. 
hot or odd., in a hundred appetising ways. 

jivjHf-BXAjnr meats oould not be more saTory or delieious 
if prepared in your own kitchen. The goTemment inspection 
makes you sure of their purity. Srery week an increasing number 
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of oastcBers ar« uslns th«98 preper«d seats, for tbey are con- 
Tenlent: thej are alwaye ready to eorre. they are unexcelled 
In Quality. 

Do oot take our word for it Try then and eee. one 
trial vlll ehov you why your nel^hbore are eo enthusiastic over 
rvXR.RZADT aeate. This etore alone handles this brand and I 
hope the next tlae vou are In this vicinity you will drop In acd 
•ample aoae of then and take hoae a can. 

Very truly yours* 



A letter of this kind — the dealer's personal letter — may be 
used advantageously to couple up with the manufacturer*s answer 
to an inquiry, the manufaeturer sending out both letters; the 
dealer*s personal letter going out a few days after his own. 
The prospect gets the inipression that his inquiry has received 
double attention. Often to gain an approach for the dealer *9 
personal letter, a direct reference is made to the inquiry: 



Dear Sii 

Brown & Coapany have nrltten us about ycur lnqui?*y end, 
thcu3A you havo probably received a catalogue and other descrip- 
tive oatter direct froa thea, we want to invite you to call at 
our store where you can see the Vellington cachino in actual op- 
eration. It will be a pleasuro to talk with you personally eoid 
explain any of tae features that may not be perfectly olear 
to you. 

Very respectfully, 

« 



In case these dealer's personal letters are sent out from the 
local territory, the dealer roust have a list of the inquirers 
so he can couple up the two letters. One n^anufacturer uses a 
simple device for accomplishing this. The dealer is first sup- 
plied with coupling-up letters, then with the manufacturer's 
reply to an inquiry, is sent a slip bearing the name and address 
of the local de^^ler. At the top is the name of the inquirer. 
These slips are duplicated to the dealer, who mails the coupllng- 
up letters to the addresses given on the inquirers* cards. 
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Since all letters mailed by the manufacturer are more effective 
if sent to a selected list, the dealer is at all times encouraged 
to send in names of his customers, names of his competitor's 
customers, or names of special prospects. 

One manufacturer asks the dealer to send him any local 
Ksts of buyers obtainable, such as telephone or city directories 
or association memberships. A baking powder house supplies 
the dealers with books of cooking receipts which the dealer 
giv^ out to persons who call at his store, and leave their names 
and addresses. These are then sent in to the manufacturer. 

One manufacturer of stoves secures from the dealer the 
names of all persons who are known to be in the market Then 
a letter is sent out from the house to the prospect, taking up the 
arguments in favor of this particular stove: 



Doar Sir: 

Before you purchase that new range you should take time 
to iBTestlsate the merits of the Opal etoTee. 

The true test of any etoTo is In Its use. When new. one 
•toTe looks a good deal like another, and it is only by actual . 
•errice that the real ralue is shown. Our claia for aerit in the 
Opal range is warranted 'by the years of satisfactory senriee It 
has glTon to thousands of users. Only the highest grade of na- 
terials and the nost skilled workmen are employed in Its con- 
struction. All steel is extra quality, highly polished and re- 
quires no blacking. All cast parte are made of the highest grade 
oast iron obtainable. The fire boxce are made large and roomy 
and are correctly proportioned to hold fire for a long time. The 
OTons are full sizo. xade square, and will bake quicker, more 
•venly and with less fuel than the ovene in other stores. 

* But we cannot tell you eren briefly all the good points 
about the Opal, so we want you to call at Samuel Smith o store 
at 428 Center avenue, look the Opal over carefully and see it 
taken apart so you will understand the reasons that hare 
prompted thousands of householders to buy the Opal *in prefer- 
•noe to all other ranges. 

Very truly yours. 

OPAIr 8T0VS HAVUPACTURIirO CO. 



By 

Ugr. cf Sales. 



86 CONTESTS TO GET NAMES OF PROSPECTS 

Another manufacturer gets out letters for his dealers when- 
ever they visit the housi^ to purchase goods. These letters are 
often personal communications from the dealer to his cus- 
tomers, calling attention to new styles and samples he secured 
during his~visit to the city. They are sent out from the house 
over Uie dealer^s signature and are made up in some such form 
as this: 



Dear Sir: 

Can't you oaXl aroiind at our store in a few days and 
look OTer the new patterns in browns and fancy blues' that X haTS 
been aelectinc here in the city? Z honestly helioTe this is the 
finest line of goods Z hare erer seen and I know you will be en- 
thueiaetio OTer eone of them. 

Z am taking a few of the best patterns back with me and 
will be mighty glad to hare you drop in some afternoon and look 
them OTer before they are placed on eale. 

Very truly yours. 



A short, friendly note of thid kind carries great weight It 
is unusually effective where relations between the dealer and 
the customer permit the tone of intimacy* 

A tobacco manufacturer, wishing to direct a campsugn of 
letters, booklets, printed matter and samples for the dealer^ 
decided, for more effectiveness, to secure a select list first. To 
secure this list, a prize guessing-contest was conducted in each 
town. An attractive window-display was made in the dealer^s 
store, appealing to all classes of smokers. The only required 
ment for entering the contest was for the smoker to leave his 
name and address in a book. After the contest was over and 
the books had been returned to the manufacturer, the campaign 
was directed at the smokers whose names they had secured. 

A large Wholesaler adds to his letter campaign^ to the dealer's 
customers and prospects, a letter to the dealer's salesmen. The 
first step in the campaign for dealer-sales is to educate the 
dealer to cooperate with him; the second is to induce him to 
send in the names of possible prospects and also the 
names of his clerks. During the campaign on consumers 
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letters are mailed periodically to the clerks to secure their 
active interest. Here is an effective letter to clerks: 



Dear Sir: 

Tour word usually nalces tho sale to the aTarcLftt ftxB^ 
toaer--we appreciate this fact. We alec appreciate how often 
70U are called upon to recommend good hrands. eepeoially of 
canned goods. If you recommend the hest» your customers will he 
pleased — they will come hack again and again— you will he eatah« 
lishing a trade that will make your position stronger— your 
Talue to the house greater. 

We are writing to impress upon you the fact that there 
is little danger of your "making it too strong" when talking 
ahout the Lunar products. We raise our own vegetables and peek 
them the day they are picked; our plant is thci largest and nost 
complete in the country; our system of inspection is most rigid 
— STery facility that money can huy, every precaution that ioi* 
•nee has proved, «nd an organization that has made this estab* 
lishment known throughout the country—the result is a line of 
canned goods that is not excelled in quality; a line that you eaa 
guarantee absolutely. Recommend them for a week or two to your 
customers and then watch them come back for more orders. 

Very truly yours* 

D. C.L./R.H. tES LUBAB COKPAIT* 



In this way this manufacturer not only educates prospects 
and customers and keeps them trading at the dealer's store, but 
he also insures proper treatment when they call, by educational 
work with the clerks. For* the cooperation of the clerks is 
nearly as important as the cooperation of the dealer. 

So when you open the letter-campaign that aims to inove 
your product from the <lealer^s shelves, first show the dealer 
that you are working for hb interests; secure both his coopera- 
tion and that of his clerks and then go to the user of the goods 
to develop interest and create a demand for your product. 



Wielding the ''BIG STICK'' in 
Letters to Salesmen 

PART XIII USING LETTERS ON THE DEALER TRADE CHAPTER 5(| 

WHEN your salesman is sitting opposite you in 
your office^ it is easy enough to inspire him to 
greater effort — to put **ginger** into nim—by the 
sound' of your voice^ the glance of your eye, the 
slap on the back or the emphatic thump on the 
desk. But to impress your personality upon him 
when he is on the roady perhaps buried in a third 
or fourth class town and needs your encourage-- 
mmt mosty is a problem that resolves itself to 
the Personal Letter. Herein are extracts from 
some sales manaaers* correspondence with their 
salesmen-rmethoas for keeping up the fighting 
spirit of the men in the field 

THE sales manager who looks for big results appreciates 
the necessity of keeping in close touch with his sales 
force, no matter how widely it is scattered. To main- 
tain a point of contact that will carry a current of enthusiasiii 
and • galvanize the discouraged representative* a three-fold 
ability is required: 

You must be able to put yourself in the salesman's clothes» 
understand his personality and see the selling problems through 
his eyes. 

You must be able to show him your position; put him at your 
desk and make him understand * me why** of house policies. 

You must know the territory in which the salesman works, 
understand the local conditions and the class of customers h^ 
reaches. Such knowledge is essential to ^n understanding of the. 
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field problems and without this understanding the sales manager 
cannot give real help or inject much enthusiasm. 

The salesman is the human factor — ^the connecting . link 
between house and customer. His treatment of customers 
should reflect the character and policy of the house. His attitude 
should create the same degree of confidence that you» as sales 
manager, would create were you able to handle each customer 
in person. Thb is the ideal to hold up before the sales force. 

You aim to educate the salesman to the importance and 
respon^ibihty of his position, to direct his efforts into productive 
channels and to keep him interested and working at top notch 
efficiency. Except for occasional conventions or meetings, 
you musi rely upon letters to recharge his energies. 

In order to make these letters effective it is necessary to know 
where a salesman can be reached at all times. This necessitate 
a daily report by which each man's route can be followed by a 
map and tack system. Customer reports give data regarding 
selling conditions in each territory and a weekly summary of 
sales enables the sales manager to keep his finger on the business 
and on the work of every man. 

The experienced salesman learns to read between the lines 
of the salesmen's reports, detect lagging interest, determine 
when they are working from a wrong angle, interpret the 
hidden note of discouragement and with letters charged 
with enthusiasm and helpful suggestions, brace them up and 
get them going under full headway again. 

But these letters do much more than impart ginger and 
inspire confidence. They are frequently educational in the 
strictest sense of the word. Various arguments are taken up, 
and anecdotes are related showing how selling problems have 
been solved, difficulties met, obstacles overcome. A salesman 
may never recognize his own weakness until he sees just how 
some other man has been able to increase his sales. 

It is obvious that the salesman must be supplied with price 
changes, market reports and suggestions for handling emer- 
gency propositions. Many houses employing large forces of 
salesmen send out house bulletins, daily or weekly, instead of 
letters' to give this information. The bulletin is usually a small 
pamphlet made up as attractively as possible without incurring 
too great expense. It discusses house policies from the view- 
point of botli house and salesman; takes up questions of compe- 
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EDUCATIONAL WORK BY LETTERS 



tition and methods of meeting arguments; reproduces sugges- 
tions offered by salesmen; carries warnings against poor selling 
arguments, misdirected energies and the dangers of wasting 
valuable time. Then it outiines advertising campaigns that 
may be available as selling arguments. 

Time after time the brilliant beginner falls down because 
he lets his own magnetic ability to ta^e orders blind him to the 




The house should keep inclose touch with its field forces and this chart 
indicates the many ways in which letters may he used for gingering up the 

distant representatives 

» • 

necessity of keeping the shag ends of his business picked up. 
He neglects details, taking orders with never a thought of how 
or when they can be filled. 

Either house buUetins or letters explain the mistake of this 
attitude and suggest remedies. A little ginger plus some hard 
sense talk, puts the spur on the jagging salesman and opens 
the eyes of the man who is easily discouraged. 

Some concerns conduct educational letter campaigns which 
carry the salesman mentally through the various departments 
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of the business* He b shown operations in factory and ware- 
house, details of shipping and "billing rooms and working sys- 
tems of the credit and collection departments. 

Salesmen must be inspired to raise their efficiency; they 
must feel sure footed. Confidence in one*s ability is the keynote 
of success, and m letters to salesmen, hammer on this 
idea continually: **You can do anything any other person 
has done, if you do what he kasdone to accomplisk itJ* 

Some men are handled by letting them alone; others are 
handled by sympathy; others by analytical criticism; others by 
direct and specific advice* No rule nts them all — or any two^ 
but every letter sent out must be intended to leave the man In a 
better fiame of mind. It shpuld convince him that no matter 
how his disappointments have piled up, he is sure to demonstrate 
his power if he keeps at it, and does things rigkU 

Giving the salesman some specific thing to accomplish often 
gets results* For examplcaninsurancemanager wrote an agent: 



"Go OTer to So-and-Bo and insure hln for $10,000. Hs 
will toll you that ho dooon't want tho poller • hut Z know he does.* 



It is often a surprise what specific instructions such as these 
will accomplish Agents who have been falling down frequently 
regain their stride under such a spur* The influence of a strong 
personality upon a salesman is great, and the man who has been 
aimlessly looking up and down the street, will apply himself 
with new vigor if his energy is properly directed* 

Many times it is possible to turn to account the disappoint- 
ments and discouragements which make men falter. H sales- 
men can be made to realize that the very difficulties of their 
caUing give them their living, they will find a new incentive. 

S€»e how this letter gives the banner a new outlook: 



"Seme salesmen forget that the difficulties in the hue* 
Ineas are the stones in the wall which protects them In their 
field of labor. Were the business euddenlj to become easy, a 
thousand times p,^ many men would be rushing into it as rushed to 
the Klondike for gold. Were it not difficult, the 'diggings* you 
faave staked out would very soon be exhausted. " 



08 NEVER BEUTTLB A SALESACAN^ ABILTIY 

When a iDlin thinks of his calling in this light, he is nerved 
to go ahead* There are many such diplomatic turns the mana- 
ger may give to complaints, generating inspirational advice 
from the dUcouragement. 

Deprecate any complaints from men that this~or that sales- 
man was specially favored by circumstances. Seek to impress 
upon all that application, determination and perseverance will 
accomplish almost anything. Point out that **luck** reaUy 
undermines a man's strength and makes his future success less 
secure, even though he may profit temporarily. The force of 
such an argument often nerves men on although th^y had been 
ready to quit the struggle. 

jPoUow^the general idea of this letter: 



*I have come to look upon it as a pity t&at cirous- 
etanoas should sTsr oombine to place men of much ahility in a po* 
sit ion whors they are not obliged to begin with a struggle for 
existence; for nost individuals are so constituted that they aro 
obliged to do 80. The saving event in many a Ban's life is the 
blow that takes away the props thst have supported him and leaves 
him to look out for himself. Vany persons havo "^old me that this 
Is true of their own lives.* 



The men who receive a letter like this, come to look upon 
**luck" from a new angle. The sales manager may deal in 
platitudes and time-worn ginger talks but they are new to the 
young salesmen and help them see their problems in a broad way. 

Men do not think out these things for themselves at first. 
They must be educated* Take a man out and tell him to jump 
over a five-foot hurdle and he will say he can't do it To train 
bim to jump, yon give him- lower* hurdles, and raise them gradu- 
ally. To lift men by degrees into a knowledge of their own powers 
and the ability to use them is the aim of the sales manager. 

Never discourage a man by running down his ability. On 
the contrary, tell him how much he is really capable of doing. 
An example is very valuable in getting men to work. • Show 
them what other men are doing, or have done and point out 
that the men who accomplished such marvelous results are 
onlv like the common run of mankind. 

Even the best salesman out on the road will at times falter 
and lose faith in himself unless he is galvanized from the office 



AN ARGUMENT THAT AFPEAI^ TO FIELD MEN 9S 

The'stniggie is hard, and he is away bom the inspiring influences 
of the house and the magnetic touch of the men who swing the 
thing along. A letter of fault-finding, a '*ioast'* fit>m the home 
pflSce, a discourtesy from his manager, reflects itself disastrously* 



Dear Xr. Cochrane: 

The eorreepondeaoe X haTS Just had with ona of ear 
field aea vorklnc a dlffleuXt territory ie eo premaat with 
8UCS««tion that X aa seine to paee it on to you. 

Xr. Geo. L. Brown, working the oountiea of Winneshiek 
and Howard, in Xowa, wrote ae on August eighth last that he had 
ahout decided to go into the land hueinese he he had heen offered 
a guarantee of twenty-f iTe hundred dollare and expenses a year. 

X wrote lEr. Brown the tenth as follows: 

"To ay personal knowledge we hare net a field nan 
Making less than twenty-five hundred dollars yearly who does not 
fail to work regularly eight houre a day. 

"The field man who plane hie tine and who spends eight 
hours a day out among his prospects makes three— ffivik— eight •• 
tea thousand dollars — no matter what the territory. 

"The opportunities are greater In insuranee than in 
any other line today for the man who will put in the time. So* 
before changing to any other line. X want you to try the eight- 
hour-a-day plan — and aee how profits' foot up. " 

Vifteen daya later, X was pleaseH to reeeiTe tha 
following wire from Ur, Brown: 

"Keep my name on the agency list. Eave written forty' 
two thousand dollars in two weeke." 

And — remem1>er: this' was the s^me man in the eame ter< 
ritory. He merely tried the plan of working systematically 
eight full hours a day in the face of oTery possihle discour- 
agement* 

Host cordially. 



Kanager of Agencies* 



Titje tnspmUional letter ie eepeciaUy needed for gingering up ineuranee 
eolicitore, and the fidd force can he gmUy eOmvlated by the manager who 
UTUJbretande how to apply the epur by letter* The above letter proved 
ufWinuMyiffediveinhMirigfnend 



M STUDY THB WEAKNESS OF INDIVIDUALS 

On the other haad* any man wortb having b ^vorth treating 
diplomaticallj. 

For example, here is an idea that has ISeen effectively used: 



"There la « Tast dlff ereaoe between a proper uader- 
staadlnc of one*e own ability and % detemlaatioti to aake th* 
beet of It, and offenelTe ego t lea. It la abeoluteXy aeoveearir 
tor evory aan to beXloTe in liiaaeXf before be eaa aake the aoat 
of hlaeelf . " 



To get men to exercise their powers in initiative requires 
pressure from above. The manager cannot sit in his office and 
expect his sales force to keep up their enthusiasm without encour- 
agement 

No matter what the incident or.occasu)n for the letter, the 
keen manager can turn it to account by using it as an inspiration- 
builder. If It is patience the man needs, you can give him a 
little talk that will leave him in the right frame of mind by 
a letter of this kind: 



*One of the most •eeential requieitee in the aoooa* 
plishaent of any really great natter Is patience — not the pa- 
tience vhioh site and folda its handa and waits. Uacawber-like. 
for 'aonething to turn up.' but the eelf-oontrol which nerer 
Jeopardieee or upsete a plan by forcing it at the wrong noaent. 
The man who posseases that kind of patience always finds plenty 
to do in the neantlme. * 



If the man has scattered his energies, there is splendid 
occasion for a homily on concentration. 

The letter ought to be the reflection of the same influences 
that exert themselves in the office: to put a hand on the shoulder 
of a worker, or give him a handclasp, or say things to him as 
in person, and send him away full of enthusiasm and determina- 
tion to work as he never worked before— this is the real fune* 
tion of the letter to the salesman* . / 
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Salesman 's Letters That Keep 
Up a CUSTOMER'S Interest 



PART XIH USING LETTERS ON THE DhALfcH IKAUB CHAFfER W 

TO HOLD a customer's attention when the 
salesman is fa>ce to Jace with him is a simple 
matter. But to keep the salesman in the cus- 
tomer's MIND during the intervals between calls^ 
especially at those times when lie is about to place 
orders for goods ^ is a problem tliat is solved 
by the salesman's letters — letters ranging from 
hastily-penned personal messages written from 
various places en route, to form letters sent 
out from t/ie home office over t/ie salesman's 
mecnanically reproduced signature. How these 
letters are prepared and how they are used is 

described in this cliapter 

CONCERNS that depend upoa the salesman's per- 
sonality to make their letters more effective, use one of 
these methods of producing them: 
The salesman's letter written at his hotel. 
House form letters — sent to salesmen for signature, post- 
script and personal supervision in mailing. 

House form letters — mailed from the house over the 
salesman's signature, applied mechanically. 

The salesman's hotel written letter carries the most intimate 
message, gets closest to the customer and is consequently the 
strongest in its appeal. It commands attention. It is the 
most adequate sul»titute for the personal call. It adds force 
to arguments, because explanations may be read and studied 
over during the customer's leisure moments. It builds an easy 
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96 WAYS OP EMPHASIZING SAUENT FEATURES 

approach for a safe at a later call by keeping tbe proposition 
fimh in the cuttomer^i mind without an appearance of too 
much penistence* 

It It usually advisable to leave an opening for a follow- 
up letter at the time of the calL One alert salesman notes 
on his customer's desk memorandum the date when he expects 
to return, remarking as he does so: **You may want to reach- 
me before that date; I'll just drop you a line bom time to time 
to keep in toudi with you*'' 

Thus the stage is set for the entrance of his letters* which 
may deal with purely business matters, or th^ may relate 
wholly to matters of a personal or private nature* 

A week after making the call, the salesman may express 
his reafinterest in the customer by writing; 



*Za my hurry to oatoh tho 10:46 the other nornlns I may 
not have explained fully eoae of the selling features possessed 
tr our AAA Corsets." 



Then he goes on and reviews hb arguments, pointing out 
the advantages in handling his line. Or, he may emphasize 
some one point that he had not played up sufficiently: 



"Did Z Bake it olear to you that there is hut one re- 
f ricorator aaaufaetured in this country using genuine poreelaia 
food eompartaents, and that is the Alaeka? There -are plenty of 
iaitationa of one kind or another under aisleading naaes. Sobs 
of tUoa are good refrigerators hut none of thea will gi^e such 
•errioe as the Alaska. " 



Some service argument is always effective and seized upon 
by salesmen with pleasure: 



*Z reeeiTed word f roa: headquarters this aorning that 
the new faotory was opened yestsrday. This is equipped with the 
aost aodera a^ohinery and it praotioally doubles our oapaoity. 
We sire now prepared to give you hotter eerrioe than eTor before** 
hotter aerriee than any other house in the ooontry. Wire a rush 
order and see how we take oare of you. * 



PUTTING NEWS VALUE INTO LETTERS 07 



Another effecti^Te letter to a customer ahows him how 
the salesman keeps his individual problems in mind: 



*Oxi mr return trip X tm ffolac to toll toq a^out % oleror 
vlBdov Z saw at tho People's Store at Boatoa. They lucve a ooraer 
window Just like yoare. and the minute I saw the trim and the 
orowd it attracted Z said to Bjoelf : 'There' e Just the thins 
for Watson. ' and Z arransed to hare a photoeraph taken and eaa 
ehow TOtt Jttst how the etunt wae worked— you'll be needlDC a new 
line of neokwear by the tiae Z cot baok, * 



A selling scheme is offered as well as goods, and salesmen 
from rival houses will find it practically impossible to get an 
order from Watsod as long as this man is taking such a per- 
sonal interest in the development of his business. 

News of market conditions that will bear directly on a 
sale^ offers opportunity for some such letter as this: 



^^The weather eonditioas of the past few weeks iadioata 
a ihortac^<ia the wheat orop. Prioes of flour are sure to ad* 
wanes. Z oannot advise, you too strongly to plaee orders for sew* 
oral ear loade at once. Vew Dominion flour is as safe an iuTost* 
■eat as soTemaent bonde— and will yield aany tiaes the profit.* 



Give the salesman ammunition such as a special offer on 
goods and he may get orders by mail from his customers. He 
may send letters back over the territory just covered and save 
the time and expense that a return call would involve. This 
letter is a good illustration: 



*Look at the eaolosed display stunt. 

*0ur display experts have proven that it doubles 
wales. Zt oertainly is the most attraotive soheme you'll see 
this year. 

*The house has promised to giTe you one of these 
display raoko — mind you, sire it you. if you will adTanoik your 
fall order a week or two and take the full groes of plates. 

*Thi8 is a ten-day offer and Z eaa't reach you within 
tBat time. Use the enclosed order blank and reach me at pentoa*. 
Hotel Columbia.* 



>8 SHOWING REAL INTEREST IN CUSTOMERS 



price tips often secure Orders by mail when the 
salesmaii is pressed for time. The fact that a salesman makes 
a special proposition of this Idnd not only shows hb interest in 
the customer, but impresses him with the *'time limit'* or the 
''limited supply/' inducing him to ^'order now.** 

The salesman's cooperative letter assists the house in the quick 
adjustment of compliunts, and most salesmen feel that their 
time is well spent in personally straightening out kinks» as 
it gives an opportunity to show that tibeir interest really ex- 
tends beyond taking the order. Here is the way one saksman 
handled such a situation: 



.*Votlfloatioa of your ooaplalat has Just reached Jia.but 
BaTS not raoaiTed partloulara ragardlnc tha azaet aatura of tha 
troubla, Wrlta aa fully and I oaa doubtlaaa tall yoa 4u8t how 
to raaadj It. Ba asaurad thara, la aothinc aarlouslx wronff with 
ydur aaehina* for aTary ona la thoroughly toatad hafora taiag 
ahlppad. Tha troubla la dua to aoma littla part that la not Juat 
proparly adjuatad. If you eau't axplaia tha altuatlou thor- 
oofhly in a lattar, wira ma aad 1*11 ohaaga ay routa ao aa to 
roaoh Contarrilla Saturday aisht and gat tha aachiaa running 
proparly. • 



f^^m 



Often a clever, twist may be applied by the salesman, in 
cases of unjust complaints, by which his letters will save future 
sales. A buyer who had overstocked tried to place the blame 
on the house, but the salesman smoothed over the imagined 
difficulty and tactfully thrust upon the customer an o1>ligatioQ 
to hold his next order for the house: 



•X vaa alncarely aorry to rooei^e notiea from tha 
houaa that you olaim the hooka •nippad were not aa ordered. X 
ha.Te noTor known the aalea or ahipping department to make a aim* 
ilar mietake — in fact, my experianoe telle me that they are un- 
uaually painetaking and careful. 

"Sren though tha house luTaatigation indicated noth- 
ing wrong, X oan promiaa that your intaraata will ha ooneidered 
first. 

*Tou*J,l agree with ma I'm §ura. that they hare mat 
your complaint with all f airneaa when they allow the booka ra« 
turned. Don't take the time to thank ma now. X*ll ealX la a 
month with my fall aamplaa and you oaa do it thaa. * 



STATIONERY OF FINANCIAI. HOUSES 



Financial intliluliong aim to lue stationeri/ that uiittconiiyaa impreMion 
of cojuervaiii'T'i and alrength. On lhi> page ars thown a variety of 
ityles, each having a dittineliiv character, and each effective in its 
typographiccd arrangement. All of these banking houses use the fineal 
grade of bond paper lo add to Ihe impreaaion of soliditg 
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preciaied everji year. Here are glioivit several styka that pictvre a fim 
products, bringing them before the reader in a graphic way. They tend 
to eoncenlraie atteniioii and create a stronger impression than would be 
^H/ssible by lettering aione. Tlu ^ ill of Uu artist raises the letterhead out 
of tlie class of "cheap" advertising 
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The salesman is often the first to see the injustice of de* 
lays and mistakes in shipping, and the best judge a3 to the 
responsibility for overstocking or damaged goods. His letter, 
backing up the house letter, goes a long way towards smooth- 
ing out th« trouble. He may seek only to back up the house 
and give the customer assurance of fair treatment. For example: 



"I am very sorry to learn that the Cocheo Tweed was 
laaaged In shipment. The house will speedily make it good — la 
faot, I have been advised that the perfect stock will be ex- 
prsssed to you prepaid this week. " 



Matters of purely private interest never fail to get under the 
the skin of the customer. If the salesman can establish a point 
of contact through some medium entirely removed from busi- 
ness, he may overcome indifference and even break down preju- 
dices. A western salesman who had been unable to land an order 
from a customer previously antagonized by some house policy, 
learned that this man's one particular hobby was thoroughbred 
horses, so he wrote the customer, just previous to his visit: 



"I*m cominc orer to looK at your stables. I*m Inter- 
ested in fine stook and I'm told your stable is the best in 
this section." 



The customer greeted him warmly when he called. They 
talked "horse" for an hour. Then the salesman inserted the 
fine edge of his **canvass," and found his man receptive. In 
ten minutes after reaching his customer's office, the sale was 
closed, and they were talking '*horse" again. 
* To another customer, a goLf enthusiast, the salesman T^rote 
in this way: , 



"Garden played In his best form at the All Western, but 
he sprained his ankle. Can't you write him a note? I hope we 
can find time to play a round next time I am in Oreen Valley." 



Aiding the customer in his private affairs, and thereby 
making him indebted to the salesman is one of the possibilities 
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of a letter. A tip on the market, an unusual investment opportun- 
ity, a word of sympathy on account of sickness in the family— 
the avenues of approach are innumerable for the alert salesman. 

Tact is always essential and the salesman should adopt the 
viewpomt of the person to whom he is writing and take up 
whatever phase of a subject will appeal most to him. 

Thb requires an extensive knowledge of trade, house and 
customers. If the salesman tries to cany all this in his mind 
he will **miss goal" frequently. He should have a system of 
gathering these facts and 6h*ng them for quick reference. 

A good method for gathering and keeping track of news 
is to make out a customer card on whidi can be entered the 
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A chart showing the many ways in which the salesman can use tetters 

to keep in touch with his trade 



names and addresses of customers, their business standing, 
orders taken, approval required for orders and discounts used. 
Under a ''Remarks'* space the salesman can enter general in« 
formation, special conditions in the customer's business, 
matters that will need investigation and further attention. If 
he is wise he will add some data regarding personal charac* 
teristics, such as private interests of- the customer, his home 
interests, his hobbies — anything that will give a hint to be used 
later in letters. Occasionally he finds a selling scheme used 
by some dealer that will be of service to some other customer 
and he makes a note of this on the card. 



P OSTSCRIPTS THAT GIVE THE **PERSONAL" TOUCH IPS 

Some simple method of classifying these caids is neoes* 
saiy* One method is to use a small file» lettered and tabbed to 
enable the salesman to get any particular card without difficult* 
A ^'tickler system" is sometimes employed. This is a simple 
box with guide cards numbered from one to thirty-one and 
another set of caids numbered from one to twelve^ indicating 
. the days and months. Behind the card indicating the date on 
which a customer is to be written, the customer card is in* 
serted and it comes up mechanically for attention on that date* 

To save time for the salesman the house may get out a 
form letter and send it to him for his signature, a postscript 
and mailing. These letters lack the intimate personal feature, 
but they cany inspiration and more forceful arguments 
than can be written by Ihe majority of salesmen. Tlie 
salesman can sign and postscript twenty form letters in the 
lime it would takehim to write a couple of personal messages. 

Some situation maj^arise making it desirable to cover a large 
territory quickly, and the subject demands both skilled prep* 
aration/and an intimate appeaL Here the form letter signed 
by the sialesman fills the requirement. The postscript and signa- 
ture add personality; the post-mark, since the letter is mailed from 
a point in the fidkl, assures attention from the customer. 

The actual^ales value of such letters was shown in a Chicago 
wholesale dry goods house, that had on hand, a quantity of a 
certain brand of hosiery that had proved a slo^seUer. A cut 
was made to dispose of the surplus stock. 

The manager decided upon a letter campaign. Letters were 
written 6om the attitude of the salesmen, in the first person, 
and sent to salesmen in the territories for signature and post* 
script. Merchants who had refused the stock were reached by 
the cut price and more than one-third of them placed orders. 

Formal house announcements, price, quotation, seasonal 
openings and new house policies are usually cold and im« 
person^ But add the salesman's signature and an intimate 
postscript, and they glow with warmth and personality. 
A sentence, written at the bottom of the generalizing form 
letter, adds an individual message that gives to it the vitality 
of a personal letter. 

Even if the salesman's memory does not furnish him with 
ideas for postscripts that add local color to a letter, his *Tockel 
Album of Buyers^ or his customer file will give him the neces^ 
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sary suggestions either of a business or a private nature, 
caid file says that Jones is intensely interested in the temper- 
ance question, and. he adds the postscript: 

**You remember 'oUr discussions ove^ that local option 
fight at B^—-? Well," y6)i win. The drys cvried the county 



—hands down.** 

Or his file memoranda says that Brown is a warm social- 
bt, and he takes the cue for his postscript: 



■ NAMC 



OATC 



RCCORO OF CALLS 



•UYCM 



IIATIMC 



This is a simple and conventerUform of card on iMeh the salesman may 

keep a record of his regtdar custom^. The upper form shows the face 

aniihe lower the back side of the card. Space is provided for all the 

informalion that is required by the average salesman 



''Your friend Whitney spoke to over ten thousand people 
at Central City last night i went out to hear him and was 
quite favorably impressed/* 

In the letter itself, the personal pronoun is always used and 
the mechanical details of make-up are watched closely to give the 
impression of the salesman's personally dictated message. To 
narrow a generally applicable subject down to a more indi- 
vidual appeal, is of foremost importance, and this makes it neces- 
sary for the house correspondent to have a complete knowledge 
of trade conditions, customers and the salesman's work. 

For example, all the customers in a western territory may 
be affected by a poor wheat crop, or an eastern territory may be 
especially affected by labor conditions, or a southern section 
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may be aflectcd by a demoralizing political campaign. The 
correspondent must keep in touch with local conditions and 
make use of such information. 

To segK^te the form letters going into different territories» 
a simple system may be adopted. A series of code* numbers or 
letters indicate the different salesmen and tlieir territories. Each 
customer card is marked with its code number or letter and 
when the envelopes are addressed, thb code, marked on the 
outside in an inconspicuous manner, shows to which territory 
they belong. They arc then grouped by territories; form letters 
are filled in and laid out with the envelopes and sent to the 
various salesmen. 

There is another class of letters — ^the third method of creating 
closer appeal by employing the personality of the salesman. 

These are the house form letters, given a more intimkte 
application by being written in the first person and the salesman's 
signature is applied mechanically. As in the use of the ''post- 
script** letter, this medium of approach may involve all 
but the most individual matters, since it can deal with any 
subject that applies to an entire class of customers. Its 
most effective use in customer handling, however, is in supply- 
ing a medium for subjects that do not need the detailed formula 
of adding a postscript This includes such form letters and 
house communications as deal with announcements of a very 
general application — ^any message that should reach the cus- 
tomers between calls of the salesman, needs a more personal 
touch than the house form letter can supply. Here the use 
of the salesman's signature is enough to destroy the otherwise 
cokl formality. 

A scheme of this kind was applied by a dental supply house 
manager in letters to a certain class of graduating students and 
unusual results were secured. This sales manager bad to 
fight five competing houses, all strongly entrenched. His 
s^esmen had been meeting the students and building an 
acquaintance upon which to land sales of supplies at the 
dose of the state examinations, but salesmen for the other 
houses were equally active. The sales manager secured, 
through his friendship with state officials, a list of the sue* 
cessful students before the returns were published. 

Hon^ to give out the information, get the credit for the 
sdieine and land the orders, was the question. He decided to 
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send fetters through his safesmeiu A fram fetter giving oat 
the news and tanSfully taking the credit, was written in the 
first person, signed and maifed by the saksmenl» each sales- 
man leacfaing the students he had especially activated. 
The fetter, in its closing clause, inserted the fine edge of the 
sales aigument, in this way: 



*Toa will b« looatlac sood, and you'll wuit to look 
arounA protty oarefolly boforo deoldiac on your off ioo oqulp- 
■•at. Botter take a aoaeat and ooao la to talk OTor thls-aattor. 
Vr. Blaok, our aaaaser. oaa glf you ooao Taluablo •ass««tloas. 



fetter put on the one final clincher that swung the 
bunness. Not only did it give the salesmen an advantage, 
but it brought buyers direct to the house. 

Where the list of customers runs into the thousands, some 
mechanical system n^ust be used for applying the signature. 
One western concern adopts this simple though ^ective method: 
code numbers, marked on each customer card, indicating the 
salesman covering the territory, are transferred to the envelopes 
during the addressing work. These envelopes afe sorted by 
«ode number and filed separately, and an equal number of 
letters laid with them. Then girls with rubber stamps quickly 
add the salesman's signature. 

There is still another medium of teaching customers: the 
postal or mail-folder, may be used under certain conditions 
by the salesman. Its duties are best adapted, however, to 
anhouncements of calls and reminders that require only a 
brief message. . These cards may be a regular form, supplied 
by the house and filled in by the salesman at his hoteL Their 
greatest advantage lies in the convenience in mailing and 
cheapness. Many salesmen sit up nights thinking out new 
ideas and clever ways of getting out announcement card»-^ 
something original that will more strongly impress upon the 
customer the diate of their next call. 



How to Collect Mercantile Ac- 
counts by Letter 

FART XIV COLLECTING MONEY BY MAIL CHAPTER«t 

THE CUSTOMER who is *'no good'' is so 
ouickly branded by mercantile agencies thai few 
tosses occur through him. The troubles of the 
credit man come from the HONEST Debtor who is 
deliriquent through unforeseen circumstances^ and 
the Trickster who is ^^sure pay'' but who re* 
sorts to any schema to defer sememervls. The 
"problem of forcing coUectums from these two 
classes of customers^ at the same time retaining 
their trade, requires tact and a venetrating knowt^ 
edge of human nature and of business practice 
—as explained in (his. chapter 

IT IS comparatively easy to order goods — it is another 
thing to pay for them. The assertion that selling merchaa* 
dise is the hardest problem in the business world, is chal- 
lenged by the men in charge of the collections for large wholesale 
houses and manufacturing concerns. 

The importance of the collection letter makes it necessary to 
weigh every word carefully. If a sales letter goes wrong the 
house merely loses the sale — it still has the goods on its shdves; 
if the collection letter falls down the house loses, not only its 
profit on the sale, but the goods as well. The sales letter that 
misses the mark does not prevent the house from coming right 
back the next week with another proposition to the same in- 
dividual. But if the coUecdon letter runs amuck, the gates are 
closed, shutting off future business relations between the house 
and the merchant* 
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The Saks fetter persuades a man to take something on which 
he believes he can make money; the collection letter must induce 
him to give up thai which he has acquired by toil and hard work« 
The poor selling letter is tossed into the waste basket and for- 
gotten, but the undiplomatic collection letter may offend a man» 
and he will not forget it — ^he will charge it up against the house 
and do business with some other concern^ 

Collections usually fall into two divisions: commercial ac- 
counts and instalment accounts, each of which presents its own 
problems. This chapter will deal with mercantile accoimts 
and how they should be handled. 

Most credit men divide debtors into three classes: the honest 
debtors, who are delinquent through poor management or because 
of circumstances Over which he has no control; the tricksters, who 
are looked upon as sure but slow pay — ^men who know all 
the clever devices for delaying payment for the sake of the 
interest on their money; and then there are the dishonest debtors* 
who try to beat their creditors by hook or crook. 

The merchant who is '*no good" is soon reported by the 
agencies and dealings with him should be on a cash-with-order 
basis or goods should be sent gut C. O. D. It is over the other 
two classes that the credit men lose sleep— the men who are nat* 
urally or unavoidably slow and men who will do anything 
to hold onto their money for a few weeks or even for a few days. 

All credit letters, no matter to which class they are directed, 
must have tact and firmness — ^tact in making the appeal that is 
most likely to strike home and finmiess to give the impression 
that there is no alternative: the debt must be paid. And so it 
is necessary for the letter to have individuality, yet be pliable 
enough to shape itself to fit individual cases. On this account, 
many concerns are discarding form collection letters almost 
altogether, and the writers who make the high scores in collect- 
ing money by mail, study the individuals to whom they are writing, 
try to understand their problems, sympathize with their dis- 
appointments, and give to their letters an intimate personal 
touch — the while remaining firm in their attitude that the obliga* 
tion must be taken care of fully and promptly. 

It is necessary for the man who writes the collection letter 
to have a most complete knowledge of the debtor's conditiqn 
— ^his past redbrd, the size and character of his business, his 
reputation, his competition, the local problems and any other 
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facts that he can secure from letters, from salesmen, from com* 
mercial agencies and from other sources of information. 

When it comes to writing the letter, do not lose sight of the 
fact that a debt is a plain business obligation; do not let the 
debtor look at it in any other light Whether the letter is the 
first reminder or the last in jour follow-up, it should have this 
attitude: the bill is an obligation that cannot be avoided. At the 
first intimation that you fear he is not going to pay, he will be 
encouraged to think up new excuses for deferring the payment 
or of evading it altogether. 

Another fundamental principle of the collection letter is the 
necessi^ forgiving it life; makiagqt breathe a spirit of human 
interest. Don't treat the debtor as if he were a criminal trying to 
escape punishment. Even though you may be convinced Uiat 
he b a rogue, telling him so, is a poor way of getting 
your money. The letter can be firm and dign^ed without 
being insulting. If it is a new experience to a man to be abused 
he will be too sore to respond, and if he is a ''professional dead 
beat*' to whom insults are every-day occurrences, your letter will 
not stir him to action. Another approach must be found. 

Show a man politely that you mean business, impress upon him 
that you intend to give him a square deal and Uiat you expect the 
same from him. Show him how it is to ^if advantage to settle 
the obligation; remember the "you" element, and tiiat it is a 
mistake to write the collection letter from the standpoint of 'T" 
and "my," just the same as it is in the sales letter. Emphasize 
the "you** — ^point out to the debtor how it is to his interest to 
settle the account and keep his record clean. 

There is no more common mistake than to make an appeal 
for money on the ground that it is needed. Here is a familiar 
form of letter! 



"W« dislik* .to reoiiKd you asala of your aooouat 
•Bountiiic to t«-^ but we find ourselTes short of funds Just at 
this tine and will appreciate a pronpt renittanee. Under other 
eireuBstanees we alsht be wery glad to grant you a further ex- 
tension of credit, but Just now we must Insist upon an iBaediat* 
•ettlaaent. 

"I ai^ enclosing a return envelope and will look for 
your reaittanc«r %6 corer this amount by the next nail. " 



no MOOT OQNSIDEB FDTOBB. BUSINESS 

In the fint pIaoe» such a letior shakes the tnerchaiif s oonfi* 
denoe m the wbolesde house for it indicates that the concern is 
<qperating on a narrow margin, or else it has poor management. 
But more than that, it gives the man an excuse for not paying. 
Be» too, will make a *'hard up*' ay. 

There may be times when it seems desirable to shape an 
appeal along this line but it can be done without a loss of dignity 
or a shaking of confidence in the stabili^ of the house. 

One firm writes: 



*lh«a you ooiisla«r vnat vs ars liandllBS over 30.000 
Aoeeimts you will appreolat* tluit a f«w dollnquent ones here 
Mid there sooiiMiOttat up to aaay thouaaads of dollars, and as 
we diioouat all our hills prewptly we f oel that we wust insist 
ttpoB a proapt payaeat of these overdue aooouats. " 



gives the cusUuner a little.s^pse of the firm's position 
and there is no begging tone about the ktter* Any well-balanced 
business man will recognize the soundness of die explanation 
and respect the house for maintaining such a policy. 

But the letter writer must never lose sight of the fact that the 
ddbtor is a customer, whose future patronage h desired, and it is 
the policy of nearly every wholesale house to grant reasonable 
cxtensioiis when diere is any Intimate reason. Extending 
accommodations may be the quickest and easiest way of collecting 
a debt, and at the same time it may place a customer under such 
an obligation to the house, that he vnll, in the future, give it a 
laiger share of his patronage. Future dealings can be ignored 
only in the case of individuals who are such poor pay that their 
trade is not desired. 

So the man at the head of a collection department has a two- 
fold problem: to collect the accounts- vdth reasonable promptness 
and to retain the good will and patronage of the customer. It is 
a comipcn experience that four letters, increasing in urgency 
will determine the attitude of the debtxn*. Four letters ^ould 
either collect the account, lead to a satisfactory arrangement for 
its payment, or convince the credit department that the account 
will not be settled without assistance from lawyers or collection 
agencies. Where a greater number of letters are used, they do 
not make a strong enough impression and it is almost impossible 
to prevent an anti-dimaz. 
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It is obvious that the first letter should be very friendly 
and merely call the customer's attention to the fact that his 
account is overdue. The attitude should be taken that the 
matter has doubtless escaped his attention, and the barbed point 
may be concealed by a little selling talk about some new 
hpea of goods» or some personal coomient on subjects of mu* 
tual intemt 

Here is the vray a whofesale paper house wrote to one 
of its customers who had failed to remit with his usual prompt- 



D«ar Mr. Salth: 

IB runniiic OTsr tA« ^eeks tUls aemiiic* X happ«B«d to 
iiet^eo that your Qototoei^ toili has net toe«a paid. This Is net 
vorryiacBs at all tor I hars no doubt it has siaply esoapod 
roan attention and so I as writinc Just to reniad you of it and* 
if oonTonient, I will bs Tory glad it you will tend us a draft 
not later than the SOth. 

I was down in the shipping rooa yesterday when a 
aew line of enrelopes was opened— a high grade linen finish 
■ado f roB Bisaark Bond. The saaple I have enclosed is aado 
froB SO Ih. stock and is priced at #1.20 per thousand. Isn't it 
a dandyt Coiiparo i^ with any 1S# bond and see if It isn't the 
biggsst bargain yon naTo run across in aaay a day. It ooaes la 
ahlto; asnre., golden- rod and canary. Better inolude a few 
thousaad of these onTolopes irith stock to aatch in your next 
erdar. Show thta to your oustoaers* They will ba roady sollors* 

Torar cordially yours. 



Such letters as this possess great pulling power. In the 
majority of cases, such accounts have not be^ settled because 
the customers were rushed with woric.and selected to hustle 
in their own collections* There is nothing about such a letter 
that vrill give offensct and usually its spurit will be appreciated. 
Not only vrill the letter bring in die belated remittance, but it 
also cairies a selling talk that frequently pulls an order in 
the same envelope with the draft 

If such a letter does not call forth a reply, a second and 
uiore urgent letter should be sent out not more than ten days 
after the fint 
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The f oDowiiig is a second letter that proved effective in many 



V9wr Mr, Salth: 

As you know, your aneottBt is new O0iisid«ra%ly 6T«rdii«» 
and X Ml wonderiac why we have not reoelTed a realtt4aoe er a 
reply to our letter of the 13th. 

A duplioate etateaent of the aeoomit it enclosed and t 
wish you would please let as know if there are any iteas whioh 
do inot agree with your hooks, so that we oan adjust any 
disorepanoy 

If our stateaent does acree, a reaittanoe will he 
■ttoh appreciated. May we not reoeire your check by return 
aailT 

By the way, what did you think of the saaple of 
Bisaark Bond enrelopes whioh I sent youT These are prorinc ona 
of the hiff sensations in the print inc world and I aa sure you 
•ill find thea a Tory profitable lino to oarry in otook* 

^•rj truly yours, 



It i3 generally agreed that sales talk in subscequent letters is 
wasted* The tlurd and fourth letters must be short, sharp and 
to the point- Here is the third letter that is used where the first 
two have failed to bring results: 



Pear Sirt 

Tour attention has twice "^een oalled to your unpaid 
aocoont, but for acne reason you haTO not replied to our letters. 

Our termSf as you know, are thirty days and we cannot 
allow a lonfcer extension except by special acreenent. May we 
expect your check by return mail? If you cannot send the whole 
amount of $94. 30. send at least a part. Tailinc to receive a 
remittance, we will draW 6n you on the 6th. 

Very truly yourSf 



WIELDING THE BIG STICK US 

There may l>e, of course, exceptional cases where it is desir* 
able to send out more letters to coax a collection from a customer 
but in the majority of instances the creditor is justified in taking 
more drastic steps to force pajrment, if three letters fail to caU 
forth either a remittance or an explanation. The fourth letter 
need be little more than a notification of the fact that the account 
will be turned over to an attorney or collection agency. A 
fourth letter is usually short and something like this: 



*Our thrte requests for payment of your Ootol>er toll! 
liaTS been Ignorod. As this aoeouat is long past due* and we 
hare not rocelTod eren an explanation for this delinquency, w«* 
feel that «e cannot carry it longer on our hooks, and unless it 
Is paid hy the 22nd «e shall, without further notice, turn it 
OTor to our attorneys for oolleotion. ** 



At times, however, the fourth letter may be longer in order 
to impress upon the customer the undesirability of having legal 
action commenced. Here is one used by a successful collector: 



Sear Sir: 

In order to do you no iajustiod h^ takinc leaal aotioft 
which might in any way affeot your credit standing or reflect 
upon your integrity, we offer you this final opportunity to 
settle your account with us direct. Tour continued negleet df 
this ohligation leads us to one conclusion, hut it is hard for am 
to heliere that a man of your reputation and standing would at* 
tempt to erade payment of a Just debt. 

Unless we hear from you Within ten days with a auh- 
stantial payment to apply on the account we will he conrinced 
absolutely of your intent to erade payment of this obligation, 
and the account will be referred to our legal department with 
Instructions to take any action necessary to bring about an 
immediate settlement irrespective of the effect of such actioa 
upon you. This is our final notice and should we fail to hear 
from you within ten days, as above stated, the matter will be 
placed with our attorneys with instructions to take any actioa 
necessary to effect a quick settlement. 

"Vtj truly yours. 
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It seldom happens that matters go this far without a reply 
from the customer. • If a man has been in business and expects 
to continue in business, he realizes that such n^ligence on his 
part is suicidal to hb reputation. The 'Vorth while" buyer 
who neglects pajrment always has a reasc i for his delay and he 
does not wait until the third or fourth letter has been sent to 
hun before he makes some explanation. Usually he has a com* 
plaint or has been disappointed in his own collections* or has 
met with reverses that prevent his taking care of ^ his obligations 



Dear Sir: 

Your atteatioD I0 called to our letters of Sept. 7th. 
Sept. Both. Got. lethy XoT. llth and Hot. IStli. in whioh «e ap- 
pealed to you in Tery urgent • polite terse for payment of your 
June and July Mlla. lo none of these letters have we reoeired 
any reply; 

Za thass days of olose ooapetltion. when quality and 
prioa are alsinc at aohioTins the uppermost notch, it is abso- 
lutely aeoessary to oolleot promptly in order to he able to pur- 
ohase raw materials in large quantities at cash prices. If we 
don't require this of our customers, and our oompetitors do re- 
quire It of theirs, we shall find ourselToa at a disadTantage as 
to oost of production and unable to compete as successfully as ws 
should. This inability will react to the dlsadrantage of our 
customers* who will also be adrersely affected in their 00m- 
petitioB with the oustosere of our competitors. 

SElRZrOBl, for your sake as well as our own\ we muet 
Insist on prompt payments. It is not right to let our money lie 
idle in your possession whea it should be la use* purchasing rav 
saterials for our 'benefit end for yours. 

Wa reoossead to your appreoiatlTe attention this riew 

of the financial end of our dealings, and hope you will respond 

by return mail, for we are informed that you are well able to pay 

and only need the right kind of appeal, which we trust we are 

sow making. 

Very truly yours. 




iSere is a clever letter sent bj a paint and varnish comvanuto eustomers 

^ knows to be responsible but ne^igent about paying bius, ThsargumerU 

that Uisto the financial advantage of the deotor as well as to the creditor 

to paiy up promptly is neatly and convincingly introduced 
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with usual promptness* The credit man makes a serious mis- 
take if he doei not put forth a determined effort to find out 
these reasons before he threatens to place the account in the 
hands of an attomej, for after he has once made this threat 
he should invariably ''make good.'* 

After ally the big problem with the average wholesale house 
b not with bad accounts but with poor accounts — merchants 
who ore naturally honesty men who want to pay their bills, 
but who through lack of capital, or inefficiency, or too great 
leniency with their own debtors, are slow pay. And so the 
problem of the credit manager b not to use the ''big stick,** 
but to make an appeal that will induce the debtor to bestir 
himself and make some tum^ by which this particular obligation 
can be met. Tact, diplomacy and judgment collect more 
accounts than threats and prosecutions. Tlie actual difference 
in results between the big stick method and diplomacy is shown 
by the experience of a Chicago wholesale house. 

An Iowa dealer owed the concern five hundred dollars. 
Two congenial letters had failed to bring an explanation other 
than a reply that he simply did not have the money at the 
time. FoUowing blindly in his routine collection process, the 
credit man sent this customer a brief communication telling 
him to find the money somewhere or go to court Suit fol- 
lowed, the merchant went into bankruptcy, and the firm ulti« 
mately received less than thirty per cent of its claim. 

Six months later, however, with a new credit man at the desk, 
a similar situation arose with an Indiana customer on a six hun* 
dred dollar account. Delaying summary action, the credit man 
proceeded to make a thorough investigation of the case. In a few 
days he found that the customer,' although temporarily embar- 
rassed, had always been a shrewd and careful merchant, and that, 
if given time, he would undoubtedly regain a sound financial 
position. As a result he wrote the dealer in this manner: 



J)ear Mr. Brown: 

V« fully appr«oiat« the oiroimstanods that hara made 
it impossibla for you to sattla your account with us befora this 
time, and as an appreciation of the promptness with which you 
hare always met your hills in th« past we are now glad to extend 
yott any reasonahle aooommodation. 



ItO A DIPLOMAT THE IBEST COtLECTOB 

What aaoimt ooald yon arrmace to pay ua aontiay oa 
Toar praaaat aooooatt If yoo 'oaa aak*. racalar payaents oa it, 
wa will ba clad to ship 700 la tha aaaatlaa any goods you aay da* 
alra up ta a raaaoaabla ficura, aad yoo oaa aottlo for thoa oa 
rooolpt of tha atataaaat aaoh aoath. Thla plan should work ao 
iuirdship to yott, aad It will aaabla «a to ooatlaaa doing buoi- 
ji^ass oa our loag-ataadlng f riaadly haaia. Lat «a hoar f roa yoa 
-at oaoa. 

Vary oordialiy yoara. 



To this letter the merchant replied, offering to pay $50 
each month. This the credit man suooeeded in raising to 
$90, offering to ship the merchant new goods up to the value of 
$100 monthly, to be paid for promptly. 

On this basis the $000 account was settled in full, the firm 
secured current business for which it was paid promptly, and a 
year later, when the customer had reinfoiced his bade balance^ 
the house had a virtual monopoly of his trade in its line. 

> It should be observed, too, that through the credit man's 
strategy, the offer of a rate of payment came from {he merchant 
himself. In this way the former succeeded in drawing the 
dealer out, getting an insight into his financial Qondition and 
betraying none of his own eagerness to secure a settlement. 

This is one example of how cautious and considerate treat* 
meat of the customer, and an understanding of his case just 
at the critical time may point the way to a compromise rather 
than to the court 

To give instructions in collecting money by mafl would 
be to conduct a course in diplomacy. The duef fault with 
the ordinary collection letter is that it follows too religiously 
on the trail of the stereotyped paper salesman. It contains 
too much machinery and not enough personality. Be just as 
human in asking a man to pay what he owes you as you are 
in asking him to buy your goods. Try to understand him and 
then let him know that you do understand him; talk to him 
about hb obligations as you did about his needs. 

''Short credits make long friendships/* is a familiar saying 
with credit men. Even the business man who has to hustle 
hard to m6ke his collections and to meet his bills thinks more of 
the wholesale house that insists upon. prompt payment This 
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course challenges .his respect; it gives him confidence in the 
policies and the management of the house. 

And to do this^ of couise» it is neoeasaiy to understand human 
nature. For example, flattery is a subtle weapon in cioUecting 
accounts — ^just as it is in other dealings* One retj successful 
correspondent has a plan of writing a peisonal letter to a delin<r 
quent, saying that hi» firm has decided to draw on all delin* 
quents in a few days; that he takes the liberty, to write Mr. 
Blank, believing that he prefers not to be drawn on and sug^ 
gesting that if check is recdved within.. a week, the driSl 
will not be sent out- This plan not only gets the money, but 
it ^ve^ the customer a more friendly feeling towards the 
credit man who so kindly 'Hipped him oB.** 

Many credit men advocate making the debtor a' proposU 
such, as this; 



"If you wlll.8«iid #100 by the lOtli you maj wait oatil 
th« SOth to forward the 'balaoOa^ * 



But in adopting this kind of a policy it must be remem* 
bered that no promises should be made that you are not prepared 
toiive up to. For after once granting an extension of time you 
cannot well enforce earlier payment. 

Remember always that most men want to pay their debt^ 
and do not consider any man dishonest until he~ has proven 
himself so. Many a collector gets mad and writes 
vitriolic letters to the delinquent This may relieve his fed- 
ings, but it doesn't collect the money very often. The tact 
wUch points out to a dealer the desirability of keeping his 
credit good for the sake of future business; the personal touch 
that offers helpful suggestions for meeting an embarrassing 
situation — these are the elements that make the collection 
letters pull. Do not resort to threats of severi^ until conditions 
absolutely demand them. The debtor who has been harried 
and aggravated by the ordinary *'j^ve me my mone/' letter 
will have a pleasant surprise if you first show him a personal 
understanding of his case. And your cordial willingness to 
be reasonable will get your money while the mao ^i^ resorts 
to.early threats waits lor his. 



How The Retailer COLLECTS 

Accounts by Mail 



FART PV COLLBCTINQ MONBY BT MAIL CHAPTER <t 

ANY RETAILER con co2fed mcmeu thatisdne 
him by jforcC'-if he is wiiling to lose the customer. 
But to iiidvce his customers to settle their hiUs 
withovt antagonizing them and LOSING Their 
TRkDE requires TACT— tad in methods of ap^ 
proaching them and in the Ume of approaching 
them. The various types of credit-^isks, and the 
various methods of hcmdlin^ their accounts^ are 

described in this chapter 

NO business-can be conducted by hard and fast rules; no 
department reaches its highest efficiency by following a 
rigid course* Changing .conditions iod new factors 
necessitate a policy thai may be adapted to meet immediate 
needs. A good salesman studies each possible buyer before 
he makes the first advance toward a 3ale; he *'sizes up*' the 
man, his office, his desk, the furnishings, the decorations, 
the way the man himself is dressed, his attitude — all these 
things are taken in at a glance by the solicitor who shapes 
his canvass to fit in witii the personality of the prospect. 
Follow the methods of a success&d advertiser and you will 
find him feeling his way cautiously into the confidence of 
the class he wants to interest. 

And this same policy should be found back of the methods 
of the retail collector. Ask the successful merchant what 
is the foremost consideration in making collections and 
he will probably tell you that it is the mental attitude 
of the customer. While his first purpose b to collect the 

lis 
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bill, it is likewise essential to hold the buyer^s trade. To 
retain this patronage, it is necessary to consider the cus- 
tomei^a attitude towards the house — the psychologicfil effect 
of debts and duns must be understood* 

There axe two reasons why the merchant should aim to 
have accounts , settled promptly: in the first place, the 
house should have the money that rightly belongs to it — 
that is the only^ way to do business successfully; and in the 
second place, as long as the customer keeps his account 
paid up he feeb a certain satisfaction in dealing at the 
store. ' He knows that his business is desired, that his pur- 
chases will receive prompt attention and that he may depend 
upon the store's best service. 

But if he gets behind in his account he is likely 
to transfer his patronage to another store* Every credit 
man knows that it is human nature for debtors ta shun 
thdr creditors. He knows that a man, although he may 
be perfectly honest, feeb an irresistible temptation to cross 
over to the other side of the street when he sees another 
man whom he owes five dollars. And just so the retail 
customer who is delinquent does his trading elsewhere 
rather than increase his bill and run the risk of being 
turned down. So it is not merely the matter of getting in 
the money,' for prompt collections keep the customer's con- 
science dear and usually assures the continuation of hb 
patronage. 

When it comes to' writing* collection letters, the credit man 
cannot betray to a delinquent customer the slightest suspicion 
the account may not be paid. It would be a great nustake to make 
thb an ezeisc for writing to the delinquent Retail collection 
letters are usually based upon cme of three reasons for asking 
settlement. Firsl» payment may be asked merely as a matter of 
routine — because it is the established policy of die store to require 
the settlement of all bilb at a certain date, frequently the tenth of 
the month following purchase. In the second place, the letter 
may take the attitude that it b desired simply to keep the rela- 
tions of the store and customer straight, and the delinquent b 
asked to check over the enclosed statement of account and 
immediately report if the store b in error on any of its charges. 
And finally the position may be taken that the account has 
undoubtedly been overlooked and the letter takes the form 
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of a reminder. The dass of customer must determine the 
language in which requests for settlement should be clothed 
and the method for following up. 

In general, credit customers fall into three classes. First are 
the buyers whose credentials are just good enough to allow the 
store to grant them a charge privilege. Thb dass is made 
up laigely of working men whose income is just sufficient 
to carry tiiem over Sie border line of safety. These men 
are generally good as long as they have employment, but 
a definite limit is usually placed upon their monthly credit, 
and if they fail to come in *'after pay day/* a collector 
is sent out or letters are written making it plain that fupr 
ther credit will be refused unless their bills are met 
promptly. 

Comprising the second division are customers of Jair income 
and ordinary reliabili^. In this class are listed the majori^ of 
every store's credit buyers and they are granted, any reasonable 
concession in time extension because their patronage is one of the 
firm's most valued assets. 

In the third class are the gilt-edge risks — customers whose 
absolute reliabili^ is unquestioned and whose accounts are con- 
sidered on the store's books as good as cash. In this dass^ 
however, there are frequently a number who are extremely slow 

Cy. Nearly every retailer can tell of people who are living 
yond their income, and while they have the property back 
of them that makes them good pay, ''die butcher, the baker, the 
candlestick maker" are frequently stood off for an exasper"> 
atingly long time. 

Customers in these three divisions are so different that most 
merchants have a distinct course of procedure for each class. 
Ordinarily, statements are rendered on the first of the month, 
spedfying the date on or before which payment is expected. If 
a customer of the first class lets his bill run a few days be- 
yond this date a letter is addressed to him which is little 
more than a brief, courteous request for a prompt settlement. 
If this does not bring in the money, another letter goes out 
ten days later. This letter should be more than a statement 
of delinquency; it should give a reason for asking payment. 
While it should be very careful not to reflect on the customer's 
credit, it may ask a settlement solely on the ground of 
routine or necessity: 



LETTERS THAT START ••SLOW PAY" CUSTOMERS l£I 

Dear Sir: 

We are surprised and disappointed at Tour failure to 
settle your bill amounting to ♦ recardinc which we wrote 
you on the 12th, As you know, our terms call for payment not 
later than the 10th of the month following purohases. As *thie tm 
an eetabliehed policy we will thank you to giro thla ^our irn* 
9*diate attention. 

y^ry truly youre. 



If two leUeis fail to bring results or an explanation* die 
third can take the attitude of injury because of the cus* 
toxner's discourtesy. Thb form is used by a successful letailen 



Dear sir: 

We haTo twiee written you regarding the delinauent 
condition of your account, hut in neither case have we reeeirtd 
so much aii a word in reply. Beluctant as we are to belioTO that 
you would deliberately dieregard a matter of this kind, we still 
fool that you are not according ue proper treatment, in view of 
the many aooommoda^i^Ae we hare extended to you in the paet. W« 
wish to emphaeise the neceeeity of settling this account not 
later than the £5th. 

Very truly yours. 



The tone of such a letter is calculated not only to impress the 
customer with the importance of conforming to the store's credit 
tenns> but to suggest that c(mtinued neglect may tesult in the 
withdrawal of his charge privO^e. While this letter con* 
tains no specific warning* it is usually sufficient to bring 
in the customer unless he is a *'fly by night" who trades up 
to the limit with one merchant and then op^is an account at 
some other store. 

Few retailers carry coQection correspondence with this class 
of buyers b^ond the third letter. • As the accounts are aU 
local it is much better to send a personal collector to get 
either the money or an expUinatk>n of the delinquency. If a 
fourth letter is used, it is little more than a iK>tification that the 
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store feeb wanantedin taking more drastic measures to enforce 
the payment For the store's own protection, it is usually 
advisable to get busj with the ''big stick** before the debtor 
leaves town— men of this class usuidly move as soon as their 
credit is exhausted — ^for men who do not respond in some way 
to the first three letters are of no further value as credit customers. 
Greater leniency and consideration* however, will mark the 
handling of the second class, the <xdinarily reliable customer*. 
Here, too, a simple memcmuidum of delinquency is sent to the 
debtor a week or ten days after the bill matures, or a second 
. statement is mailed out the twentieth of the month, requesting 
immediate attention* A great majority of customers, accustomed 
to paying all biUs monthly, need no further reminder. If the 
second statement or reminder does not receive attention, a letter 
should suggest the necessity of some response. For example: 

3)tar Sir: 

fh« fnot tliat wt hM,r9 not rtotiTtd a rtpiy to onr re- 
AtBt ttatoaeats regardins your aooouat, foroos uo to 'belioTo 
that thar Buot liaT* been ororlooked. Or, haT* you soae partlou* 
lar reason for dolasrias paymontt Am you will note, this account 
!• now ooBsiderably past dua* and whaterer the reasons may be, x 
we would request that you adTise us Just as soon as possibla tliat 
wt nay know definitely what to depend upon. 

yr9rr tmly yours. 



The trade of this class is always to be retained if possible 
and no arbitraiy action should be taken until the delinquent has 
been given every opportuni^ to pay up. Another letter 
should make clear the firm's position somewhat in this manner: 



^/•m 



Sear Sir: 

We are at a loss to understand wliy we have bad no re* 
sponse to the various letters we hsTS written you regarding your 
account. It has been our endesTor to aooord you OTery consid- 
eration and yet to inpress you with the iaportanoa of attending 
to your account. Tou must appreciate the faet that aegleot of 
this bill and your failure to nake any satisfactory explanatioft 
will ineri.tably refleot adTorsely on your credit standing. 



THE DANGERS OF LONG LETTERS IfS 

Vlll yott not clTa tMt Mittar your iBBtdiate atteatloa. 
••ading us 4 reaittaaoa that will oorer ftt leftst part of tha 
•ooount if yott ara uaabla toksaka thf aatira pajaaat at tUim 
tiaaT 

l]9aotiBg to haar froa you proaptly. X aa 

Vary aiaoaraly youra. 



It will be observed that all of these letters are very brief. It 
is a mistake to make them otherwise. To go into details and 
lengthy explanations not only wastes time but it is certain to 
detract from the dignity of me firm's attitude and to indicate 
anxiety on the store's part lest the account might be lost Nor is 
there any use in addr^ing more than four statements or lettns 
to the ordinary debtor. When the delinquency reaches a point 
where aiguments or veiled threats are necessary to secure a settle* 
ment, or warnings that l^gal steps come next, they can be made 
much better and more effective by a personal collector than on 
paper. 

When a customer's delinquency reaches a certain point, a 
personal talk in the credit man's office or with the proprietor of 
the store wiU accomplish more than any number of letters. For 
this reason a ruse is sometimes employed in large stores solely for 
the purpose of getting the buyer into the presenoe of the credit 
man. In one store the closed account scheme is used. A woman 
whose account is considerably past due and who has failed to 
respond to two or three letters, comes in and buys a small bill of 
goods. The ticket goes up to the credit department and comes 
back with advice that the account has been closed— evidently 
at her request. Immediately she flies to indignant protest — cue 
for the floor walker's entrance. He suggests at once that she go 
personally and see the credit man — ^no doubt there has been 
some mistake — she can straighten it out. 

She goes — and the credit man gets the opportunity which he 
wanted. It is his turn to protest now — and to apologize. The 
account seemed to have been closed two weeks before, evidently 
at her request; it was somewhat overdue — ^he had supposed, of 
course, that possibly she wanted to re&ain finom further buying 
until she had caught up or that she had some other reason, but 
evidently it had all been a mistake; it would be re-opened at 
once and today's purchase passed through. 



m MAKING THE ««6ILT EDGED*' CUSTOMERS PAY 

Before the customer leaves the o£Bce» however* she abnost in- 
variably makes a definite promise to pay up the back account at 
some specific date — ^which is just what the credit man wants. 
He brings her to his office» secures a specific uoderstanding 
as to setUementt and the memory of the httle session is sure to 
have a good effect on the payment of future bills. 

Apphcation of the collection process to the "good as gold** 
class differs from that used on the second division* chiefly, in that 
almost any reasonable estensions are granted. * And when an 
account is permitted to run for some time» five, six» or even seven 
letters may be written before a collector is sent out or strenuous 
measures are resorted to. While the financial ability of people 
in this class prompts the stoi% to be very liberal with them, still, 
not even good accounts can be n^lected indefinitely for the 
monthly purchases are usually large and one such account may 
involve more money than those of a dozen ordinary customers. 
A merchant would soon have his entire capital tied up in book 
accounts if he n^lected such collections altogether. 

The first three letters to a gilt edged customer should be sim- 
Oar to those addressed to the second class. A fourth, however, 
may ask if there is any misunderstanding of the account* or it 
may request a partial settlement. 

While a merchant should never make the plea that he is 
* hard up** he may set forth some plausible reason for requesting 
an immediate payment, such as the making of extensive improve-^ 
ments, building an addition, establishing a new department, or 
a desire to discount his bills on an unusually large purchase of 
goods. While such appeals would not be advisable in the larger 
cities, they are effective in the smaller places and do not re^t 
on the standing of the dealer. 

In this class are many women who have no appreciation of the 
necessity of regular payments and frequently iSiey are people of 
such social standing that they have no fears of the storeys 
taking radical action against them. They are all perfectly able 
to pay and the chances are a thousand to one they will pay 
eventually. Under the circumstances, the credit man, or ttw 
merchant, if he handles such accounts himself, must call tact to 
the rescue and show no small degree of patience. Letters are 
employed more as suggestive reminders than as actual collectors. 
By the time the average customer has received five or six courte- 
ous letters* he is usually moved to make some response* 



ORGANIZATIONS THAT BECOBDCBEDir-BATINGS lg5 

Too much latitude in tbe extension of credit and too great 
wujdty in the collecting of bills result in more failures in^the 
mercantile world eveiy year than any other one cause. Retailers 
are gradually waking up to this fact, and many are taking the 
stand that no customer's trade is so desirable that it will pay to 
carry an account on the books for six months or a year* 
The strenuous competition in most cities and the narrowing 
margin of profits on all lines of goods, make it necessaiy for the 
successful merchant to look well to his collections. This 
condition has led, in many cities, to the organization of business 
men's associations or credit associations for the. purpose of 
disseminating information on the credit experiences of' the 
different business men. In many places, evdry resident of the 
town is rated, and the rating lists are periodically revised. A 
secret code of letters or numbers give the standing of a citizen as 
good pay, slow pay, or not entitied to credit. Such an oiganiza* 
tion prevents a man from straining his credit to the snapping 
point with one merchant and then going to another merdiant, 
and so on, until he has ^'gotten into'* eveiy dealer in town. 

Where such organizations are known to be itetive, tha« can 
be no more effective letter to the delinquent than to inform him 
that the account will be turned over to the association to handle in 
such way as it may deem best^ In one town, rubber stamps are 
furnished to the members to use on statements, advising the 
recipient that if the account is not settied at a certain time it will 
be handled by the association. The very vagueness of this 
threat proves effective. The individual does not know what 
may happen to him — ^he may be sued, he may be blacklisted, he 
may be discredited in the community — and this uncertainty is 
effective when other means of collecting accounts have failed. 

In the average-sized town where the merchants know their 
customers personally, the collection letter makes an appeal that 
is specifically aimed at the delinquent, and in all cases tiie retailer 
will strain a point to grant accommodations which will retain the 
good will and patronage of a customer. But no consideration of 
ftiture trade will justify so much leniency in the matter of collec- 
tions that the merchant's own credit is likely to be affected. 



How To Make INSTALMENT 

Collections 

PART XIV COLLBCTINO MONEY BY BfAIL C HAPTER gf 

INSTALMENT accounts differ from ordinary 
a^ccounts in thai **future btmness** — that bugabdo 
that hangs over the head of every credit man — is 
not a primary consideration. The retail cus^ 
tomer who makes a purchase of a set of hooks ^ for 
examvUy on the instaJment boMs, must be 
handled by methods thai are peculiar to tlwi class 
of buyers, and mu^t be followed up even to the 
POINT OP BE-SELLING THE GOODS, if necessary, in 
order to meet possible efforts to postjHme payments. 
On the following pages are iUuMrated the 
methods by which these conditions are met 

LETTERS written to collect instalment accounts aro 
different from commercial letters because the future 
busmess is seldom to be considered. The sole problem 19 
to get in the money; retaining, if possible, the good will of the 
customer. And to be a good instalment collector, one must be 
a good salesman as weU. For the easiest way to get in the 
money is not to talk moral responsibility or legal obligation 
but to re-sell the article — ^make the delinquent satisfied with his 
purchase; so he will want to keep it 

Before one can write a collection letter that may be expected to 
pull, he must consider the appeal to be made, the position of the 
man to whom it is written — not always as an individual, but as a 
class. The dealer, for instance, is the chief source of the whole- 
saler's and the manufacturer's business — ^he always represents 
potential trade. Therefore, he is to be encouraged and looked 
upon as a buyer, not as a debtor. 

126 
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The retail customer occupies a somewhat different position* 
To the retad credit man the problem is one of keeping the 
customer in the right mental attitude toward the store; to get the 
money^ of course^ and to guard against that tendency to shy, 
which an overgrown account is certain to develop. 

Consider now the instalment buyer: why does he purchase 
on small payments? What is his frame of mind toward you, 
the man of whom he buys ? 

If he purchases dothuig, furniture or other merchandise that 
can ordinarily be obtained at any retail store, lie is unquestion- 
ably buying on instalments simply because he has not the 
money to pay cash. He comes to you because you offer him 
long-time credit— a concession he cannot get elsewhere* He is, 
therefore, under more than the ordinaiy obligation to pay. He 
IS under a doubly obligation to respond promptly to any 
reasonable request you may make. 

On the other hand, there tat some purchasers who buy 
articles on small payments, when they oyuld well afford to pay 
cash, because of ue convenienoe it affords or because they want 
the article to ''pay for itMlf.^ In sudi cases, the transaction is 
not so much a matter of needed credit as of obligation assumed, 
and the buyer usualbf makes his paymoits at stated times accord* 
ing^to^^e terms ct his contract 

C606ction fetters to any instalment buyer will apjpeal eitiher 
to the purchaser's honcM;* — ^his willingness to recognize ^Golden 
Bufe principles; orhis obligation to do what he has agreed to 
do— to carry out his contract; or rekindle his desire to keep the 
Artide or merchandise* 

Evefy concern selling goods on the instalment plan shouM 
keep tiie debtor finom falUng behind more than one payment 
If the debtor fells bdund two payments, the account is just 
that much harder to collect; and if three instalmentB oome 
due, it is necessary to take some decisive action in order to 
bring in the money before the debtor gets hopelessly behind. 

In no Other class of coUectbn work can form letters be used 
60 effectively. This is because instahnent sales are on a uni- 
form basis and debtors may be classified, but there is danger of 
falling into a form-letter routine and missing many collections 
that strong, personal letters would bring in. 

If a customer doe^ not mdce-his payments with the usual 
promptness, a second statement is invariably sent him. It ia 
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maikied ^^Seoond Notiee,^aiid if tbis does not bring a lesponae 
within ten dm or two wedn» a letter is sent calliag attentioii to 
die iaet that oeaooount has probably be»ii overlooked. Usiia% 
cmphasif is made of the importaiioe of keeping these instalmeiita 
paki up promptly. 

One mstalment house uses this letter for the fiist reminder: 



SMtr Sirs 

Va with to •all roar attoatloa to tho faot that tho 
pojBOBt of #60 oa rour sooovrnt io bov psot duo and we «ill thaak 
roo to rOBii tkio laovBt at roar oarXioot ooaToalonoe. 



It will be arprooiatod if roa will oond uo rovr elioek 
for the OTorduo payaoat aad we are ouro yoa will f iad it to roar. 
adTaafaco to ooo that fataro iaotallBoato are paid proaptly 
oaeh aoath* 

▼onr tralp r^vro* 



If a co urt eo u s letter like this does not bring the money or a 
reply givingsomereason why the payment has not been made» a 
second letter should be sent out in ten or fifteen days; more 
uigent in tonct cautioning the debtor against the inoonvenieneo 
that the aocumubition of instalments may cause» and bringing 
the matter tp a head by insisting on payment by a certain date. 

One house» selling to business men* gives the fnomptness and 
it eipectB» a specific application in this manner: 



Xoar Sirt 

Toa aadOabtodiy.liaTo oar loot lottor ooaewhero oa yoar 
desk aad you ^to beea oxpootiag to ooail that oheok at the first 
opportunity hut oaoh day the matter hao slipped Tour ieiad. Vow, 
let po sake two requeote: lUke a aeaorandua oa your oalendar 
pad of the other payaoato so they wil} Ooae to your attea^ioa 
oaoh koath; aad tend uo a oheok to ooyer the past due payaeat 
today. Then we will have ao oooasioiv to trouble you with, to* 
Biadora la tho fataro.^ 

Very truly yours. 
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This, short reminder is usuaUy sufficient for the business 
maa to whom it is directed. There is not the slightest sugges- 
tion that the letter is more than a reminder or that the house is 
be^nning to worry about the account. Most instalment 
bouses send out a third letter, similar in tone, but a little more 
insistent, emphasizing the favor shown in permitting the pay- 
ments to become long overdue, and appealing to the custom- 
er's sense of honor ^nd fair play. Here is an effective letter of 
this type: 



"Certainly it is most unusual to girs a definite prom- 
ise to pay, and then allow your instalments to beooae lone past 
due without making any endearor to take care of them. Ve hare 
*r6Xied upca your word. Would it not be fair to at least tell u« 
If there ia scae reason why these payments hare not been met as 
agreed? Kindly let us hear from you immediately." 



It is probable diat by this time the delinquent has replied* 
stating his complaint or giving his reasons for not continuing the 
payments, and the collector can then shape his letter to dovetail 
into the angles presented by the particular case. And this 
should always be done, for thousands of accoimts are lost annually 
because customers who might have been coaxed back by a 
personal letter have been riled by blunt, or threatening, or sar- 
castic form letters. A great many collectors have a uni- 
form poliejr of sending out two or three reminders' and then 
they proceed to "^^put on the screws.** 

The wise colIec^x>r, upon learning the cause of non-payment 
merely alludes in the most indirect way, to the iron hand; he 
throws himself heart and soul into the overcoming of objections 
with arguments and persuasion — salesmanship. The indifferent 
or dissatisfied customer must be re-sold. The successful in- 
stalment houses are those that develop just as much cleverness 
in the collection department as they do in the sales department 
Threats give way ti/ selling schemes and plans for re-interesting 
the customer. Different .arguments and different fines of ap- 
proach are devised, tested and developed just the same as 
with selling letters. 

A publishing house, selling a historical work on instalments, 
tries to answ«^r fully the objections that are made. Here is a 
typical letter: 
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9t Bin 

Tottr f««],iBC of dl«ftppolntm«nt la tb« Roaaaoe of AB«ri« 
oaa Blatorj la du*, Z •■ po«ltlT«. to tk^ faot that jou har* not 
kad tla« to road tho books or look tkoa oror oarofullyv Tho 
vortk of a klatorloal work oaaaot bo approolatod laMOdlately— 
ita Taltto la oarolatlro. Irorj joar joa will got «oro out of it 
••Boro satlifaotloa and Boro kaowlodco. 

Tour boya will poos bo old obou^ to road tkoao booka. 
Xt la a duty 70a, aa a fatkor, owo to tkoa to put tko boat lltor- 
atttro wltkla tkolr roaok. Tko olaborato llluatratloaa will la- 
toroat tkoa; tko roaaaoo of Aaorloaa klatory will faaolaato 
tkoa; OTonr paco will giro tkoa laforaatloa about tko dovolop- 
aoat of tko oouatry'a roaoureoo, Ita laduatrloa aad It a oItIo 
iaatltutloaa— kaowlodgo tkat will boalaoat laraluablo la 
•ootlag tko largor probloaa of llfo. 

Tko oklldroB of today will bo tko aoa of toworrow—tka 
iaportaaoo of tko poaltloa your boya will ooeupy will dopoad oa 
tko proparatloa you glTO tkow aad tkoro la probably ao groator 
lafluoaoo la tkolr llToa tkaa tko booka tkoy read. What dooa 
$5 00 a Boatk for tkroo aoatka woaa to a aaa llko yourself wkoa 
oowparod to tko aatlafaotloa you will kavo la kaowlng that you 
aro glTlag your boya tko boat literature tkat aoaoy will buy? 

Look OTor tko table of ooateata agala. aee tko wide 
raage of aub^oote touoked upoa— aub^aota of praotioal, oTonr- 
day Talue. 

Iklle we oould foroa you to lire up to your ooatraot »• 
dOB*t waat to do tkat; we waat you to keep tkeee booka beoauoe 
you appreolate tkolr wortk. aot oaly to'Vouraolf but to your 
faally. We waat you to feel glad tkat tkoao booka are oa your 
table— books tkat you will take aatlafaotloa la loaal'ag to your 
ttolgkbora. 

Dooa tkla aot appeal to you? Will you aot .deoide WOW 
to keep tkeee booka aad aead ua a ckook ooTorlag tko f irat 
aoatk'o paymeat? 

Very truly your a. 



Before writing this letter the oonespondenl learned from the 
aale record that the buyer was a lumbermaD in a smaU town — 
probably a man who did not care much for books of this charac> 
ter. The record showed that he was mamed and had three 
children. His letter contained no specific objection — he wasn't 
interested in the books, he didn*t have much time for reading 
and his boys weren't old enough to care for them. FVom this 
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the. correspoddent took his cue; deftly he wove the aiguinent 
' around the boys' education — the one point he rightly guessed 
would strike home with the father. He cleverly wound up with a 
reminder that collection could be forced and while there was no 
suggestion of a threat, between the lines could be read a message 
that was more effective than a direct demand to **pay up." The 
letter called forth an immediate remittance because it had been 
acciurately aimed; it re-sold the set of books. 

Every mstalment house recognizes the desirability of a 
cash-up proposition if three letters fail to land a payment. 
Practically idl instalment contracts have the provision that if 
two instalments become overdue a firm may demand either a 
return of the goods or payment of the whole remaining purchase 
price. Of course the firm prefers to collect the money, and so 
much more preferable is this course, that to bring in the cash 
new inducements are offered* 

These inducements may be either in the form of a cash dis- 
count or an offer of some additional article free for an immediate 
settlement Here is a letter that is used to get the cash from 
delinquents: 



1>^tLr Sir: 

Xoa haT« Tiolated your eontraet wita us and have failed 
to siT« our repoatod stateaents, notlcei and letters regarding 
your .delinquent account 'business-like attention. Tou l^tTo eren 
denied us the ordinary courtesy of replying to our communica- 
tions* Vaturally, this would lead us to hut one conclusion- 
latent to eTade payment of the ohligation. 

As you know, this is a hinding ohligation; hut hefore 
turning it orer to our legal department for collection, I cut 
soing to make one more effort to reach an amicahle settlement. 
I am going to make it to your adrantage to take care of this ao- 
ooxint right away. Tour halanoe is |24. If you will send me a 
oheck corering this amount, Z will send you ahsolutely free (we 
will even pay* express charges) a copy of the American Popular 
Dictionary. This is a Tolume of 676 pages, glTing the proper 
spelling, pronunciation and definition of more words than 
any other dictionary of similar size that oan he hought at 
any price. It oontains simplified rules of spelling, a summary 
of the postal laws, tables of weights and measures, a complete 
list of the foreign words and phrases commonly used in social 
and husiness oorrespondenoe--thirty-seTen pages of speoiflc in- 
formation which everyone should hare at hand for auiok ref erenoe 
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fhla book 1» bound in flexible leather eover and 
thonsAnds of coplee hare been eold for |4. 50. We hare onlj* a 
fev ooplea of this book aTallable and if you deeire to take ad« 
▼aatac* of thia reaarkable offer* it vill be neoeeeanr for yoa 
to send your eheok iamediately. 

Don't CO to any trouble— aiaply mail your reolttanoe 
vith tMa letter in tbe enoloeed enrelope and as soon as it 
raaohes ay desk, tbe book vill be skipped. 

Btaeaber the tiae liait on tbis offer and remit now. 

Very truly yours. 



It .this offer is not accepted, the only recoune is to turn the 
•eooant over to an attomej or an adjustment bureau. 

Many instahnent houses maintain a collection bureau of 
dieir own, operating it under some impressive name» such as the 
National Mercantik ahd Adjustment Agency or the Central 
Adjustment ahd Collection Bureau. 

There b nothing to indicate that this bureau b connected 
the house, ahd impressive letterheads give emphasb to 
the oigani£ation*a ability to collect accounts 'Vhere othen 
CuL** The first letter sent out by a collection agency reads in 
this wayr 



pear Sir: 

The Johnson Borne Turnshing Company of Chioago has 
plaoed with us for adjustment, your account amounting to |4d.S0. 
As we wish to afford you an opportunity to make an amicable set- 
tlement, we should like to hare you advise us fully by return 
mail your reasons for not taking care of this obligation. We 
Judge that it is simply an orerslght on your part and your 
prompt attention will ware both of us the embarrassment of haT- 
ing this matter take^ into the court. 

It is hoped you will appreciate this ecurtesy and that 
this letter will ateet with a prompt response' in the way of a re- 
mittanoe, or some definite statement as to when a settlement can 
be made. 

?«ry truly yours, 

BALL COLLBCTXBO fitlBlAU. 



««»> 
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If no reply to this letter is received within two weeks, thb 
second letter is sent out: 



Dtar Sir: 

Ve ard Burprlsed that no rei^onie has 1)0611 roeelrod to 
oui' lotter regarding the aooount recently referred to ue by tho 
Johnson Hone Tumlehlng Coopany for oollootlon. 

It would seem to ue that you^vould think too Buoh of 
your local credit standing to allow thia small Itea to he re** 
ferred to oar local correspondent in your city, so we are de- 
laying the hringlng of suit in this natter, simply to giro you^ 
one more opportunity to arrange for an amicable settlement. 
BowoTer, unless some satisfactory understanding is reached 
within the next fifteen days, we will instruct our attorney in 
yoar town to take iamediate action to force payment. 

Very truly yours, 

BALL COLLSCTIEa BUBSA7. 



Ml 



Sometimes a third letter is sent out, but usuaUy when the 
oorrespoqd^ce has reached this stage and fails to bring results 
the account is turned over to an attorney for collection. 

There are serious objections to this course, however, for at« 
tomeys are not much interested in small collections and &n en* 
lire follow-up system is required for keejnng track of an account* 
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•CM time Pixtn mifNT mmst to tnc wnocmi«nco< on cmtx on tnsm and ftcrrtc ("^25^*1- 

M>eWMT«N« »T MICSKMT WITC IWIMCIMI, «H» iMTCMBtl TO * 



■T ■tTTUNO TNI* AT OMCC VOW tMLi MVC WS TNC TNOWM-C. AND TOWMCtr THC €»P 

or Ma«iN« IT »uwco m tnc manoo or tmc attoonct or twio aocnc* row eotucTioN. 
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Form uaed by a **hou8e** eoUeding agency as a lad resort hrfor$ 

bringing sui 
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Omipailttivelj little is collected, because of exemptions, re* 
movab and other causes, and when a collection is made the 
attorn^ gets a large per cent of it 

So the threat and the lawyer are being discarded by many 
instalment houses in favor of the cash-up inducement and the 
fe-selling plan. The fact is becoming more evident that if an 
account is collectible at all, other means can be devised » 
more expeditious and more effective than through legal steps. 

The man-to-man appeal reaches many who are im- 
mune from the debtor's court and it gets action from those 
who are simply negligent or '^stalling*' to keep from paying the 
balance just as long as possible. 

One clever collector by mail has had remarkable success in 
bringing in the money on small accounts, that were almost hope- 
lessly delinquent, by an appeal made on the basis of **Now 
we imderstand each other, let's be square." It is a man-to-man 
method that gets many a dollar that threats would never pulL 
Here is one of his best letters: 



])«4r Sir: 

"Huh! Another dunning letter ? Those people needn't ba 
•o nerrous. They'll ^et their money — eometime." 

That's prohahly what you eaid ivhen yea saw this letter 
But instead of tossing this aside for "tomorrow" or Junking it 
altogether. Just stop this time and consider US for a moment. 

We don't like to write dunning letters any hotter than 
you like to get them, hut you see you have a little of our 
money— 16. That isn't much and of course you intend to pay it. 

But let's square this thing up NOW. Don't read an- 
other letter Until you hare wrapped your check in this one and 
■ailed it hack in the enclosed addressed enrelope. That will 
just rescue your name from our "unfair* list lind you don't knov 
liow Buoh we will appreciate it * 

Very truly yours. 



After all, success m collecting instalment accounts is largely 
a matter of understanding your customers and concentrating 
your efforts so as ^to keep them from getting behind. It 
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is far more difficult to collect two instalments than it is 
one» and the further behind a customer f alls» the less profitable 
hi3 purchase becomes to you. Early persistence is better than 
later sacrifices. 

If a man falls bdiind in his payments it is not only harder 
for him to pay up, but with each passing week he loses his 
desire to go on with his contract if there is any way of avoid- 
ing it. The man who is satisfied with his deal will either 
keep up the payments or make some explanation that will 
lead to further concessions as to time. 

But if the man falls behind* get him to reply by some clever 
question, get him to state his objection and then re-sell lum. 
Bring new selling arguments to bear; overcome his objection by 
arguments, proofs, persuasion; make him want to keep the 
goods; make him willing to continue the payments. 

A mail-order specialty house, sellyig on instalments and 
allowing a free trial of the goods without an order deposit, has 
worked out a highly satisfactoiy collection system. While this 
method might not be adaptable to all businesses, it has reduced 
the collection losses to a very small per cent for this growing 
concern. 

At the expiration date of the trial, a letter to the purchaser 
expresses the hope that the goods have proved entirely satb* 
factory and attention b called to the fact that under the terms 
of the contract, which was properly signed and recorded, the 
first payment is now due. The letter adds that in case there 
has been any delay in the transportation a report should be sent 
at once, so that an investigation can be made. 

About a week before the second instalment becomes due, 
in casQ the purchaser is still in default, a little additional severity 
of tone is adopted. This second letter opens with the statement 
that according to the terms of the contract, which the customer 
signed, the first payment on the goods is overdue and must be 
taken care of at once. Then, to make the urgency of the 
payment a little more forceful, the letter adds: 



"In fact, you will notice "by eonaultlng thn duplicate 
contract you hold, that the second instalment is nearly due. And 
•Inoe this second instalaent date is so close, we hope you will 
rind It conrenient to mail this payment along with the first.* 
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In case no reply is received to this letter within five days, 
a plain statement is sent out, stamped in red ink ''Overdue,** 
and with the typewritten sentence underneath: 



"Won't you tajce care of this payment at once? We are 
'balancing our 'books at the present time and we want to check up 
your account. * 



Again five days are allowed to elapse and then another 
statement is sent which also bears the red-inked stamp, 
^'Overdue/* and in addition this typewritten sentence at the 
bottom: 



"Won't you tell us if there is any reason why you 
•hould not pay this fir^ instalment at once^?" 



After another five days have passed, the second payment 
has become due and although no harsh measures for collection 
have been hinted at, it has been found advisable, at this point, 
to adopt the **muH he paid now** attitude. So a threat b 
made that usually strikes home. Two schemes for accom- 
plishing this have been tried with almost equal success. If 
the record of the sale indicates that the customer is a person who 
might dislike notoriety, this letter is sent: 



"Tea don't want te fores us to writs your friends la 
this Bftttsr. It would 'be saharrassins to you. But we Bust know 
why you pay me attsntioa^ to our Isttere— ws must find out soms- 
thiag rscardlng your work and your financial condition, that we 
aay know Just what the chances are of your paying for the goods 
you 'bought. Tou will compel us to ask your rsferenees and 
friends to get this information unless you giro us a definite 
date when you will take up this matter. We will wait firs days 
for your answer before su'bjecting you to treatment whioh sssms 
to us rather sere re, considering ths small amount of your 
obligation. * 



1£ no replyhas been received to this letter the poidiaser is 
placed in the *1ast resort'* class* A letter of this kind goes ool: 



J 
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"As you poBsl'bly know, «o ere nembers of % Kerehants* 
cr«dlt and Trust Association, which aims to keep all merchants 
cuad mail-order houses informed as to the credit of all persona 
who huy goods on time. This association extends OTerywhere — 
even to the little stores in the country. Its purpose is to as* 
sure safety in allowing credit to any persons seeking it. By 
our promises to this association, we are compelled to make a 
report on all persons purchasing goods, and this places us in an 
embarrassing position regarding your case. 

"We don't want to report youf credit as SAP, and thus 
cut you off from any posoihle credit ia future from merchants all 
OTsr the country as well as from mail-order houses— hecause your 
account is too small to warrant such a disastrous course. Bo- 
sides, we feel that perhaps it is not a lack of willingness on 
your part to pay, hut rather some extenuating oiroumstaaces that 
aake it impossihle, temporarily, for you to handle the aocount. 
By your failure to answer any of our letters, you are simply 
compelling tts to make this report, while in reality you prohahly 
are willing to pay as soon as you are hotter fixed financially. 
80 we are Inclined to wait a few days— to hold the re]^ort orer 
until the I2th, helioTlng that you will tell us jttst what the 
trouhle is rather than force us to take this step.** 



If no reply to this letter is received it is safe to assume tbat 
Ihe customer needs tracing, for if a man is stalling he will fix 
up some excuse to oSer, for by so doing— which is what ho 
wants, he plays for time. 

A second method is used where the sale record indicates 
that a reference to legal steps might strike the delinquent 
with fear. 

After the second instalment has lapsed for some time-* 
long enough to indicate that the purchaser is hot desirable as a 
customer, so the only thought is to get in the money, a letter 
of this nature is mailed: 



"Ve don't want to adopt stringent mea^sures to collect 
this small account— we don't want to put it in the hands of the 
legal department, unless you force us to do it. But that is Just 
what you. are going to do, unless you answer our letters and 
tell us what the trouhle is within the next ten days. " 



When this letter fuls to get the reply, a letter written oa the 
stationery of the Legal Department is sent out bearing the 
simple statement: 
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*Toar aceount lias "bten placed In our hands for oolleo* 
tlon. As you Bust know, it Is Just as dl8acreeal>le to us as it li 
to joa to force a settlement. So «e want to aroid harsh nethods 
until we are ahsolutely satisfied that you are unwilling to pay. 
If there is any reason for not olosins this aooount at once, vd 
will szpeot yott to tell us within the next eight days,* 



Failure to get an answer to this letter Is taken as evidence 
that last resort measures must be adopted. So the next letter 
aims to strike fear to the purchaser's mind from a different 
angle. Extreme tact is essential to the wording that goes into it. 
Here is one that has been used to good effect: 



"Tea Bust know the OoTernment Laws regarding the use <i|r 
ths aails for fraudulent purposes. The goremment aooepts n» 
*lfs* or *ands* a»s an exouse— it punishes where justice 
should be -dealt. Vo Ban oan expeot to Tiolate the federal lawB 
without suffering the consequences. We have your signature on 
the returned duplicate of inroioe— it is regular. Our side of 
the sale has been straightforward and honorable. Can you say as 
Buoh? What do you think the signed inTOice, we hold,.BUstf indl* 
eate to us? We'll tell you. Zt indicates an erident.inttation 
to obtain goods under false pretenses through the use of %h9 ' 
United States nails. This is a penitentiary offense. While «• 
feel that to pursue th6 course laid out for us on touch n saall 
account would be harsh— inasmuch as there Bay be sone nistake—* 
you will force us to ctfiBenoe an inrestigaticn. Unless we hMir 
f roB you within the next six days we will be ooapellsA to start 
the Baohinery of InTostigaticn. * 



In case the account is large enough to. warrant it, this hi* 
vestigation is actually started after a reasonable lapse of time» 
since it is safe to assume* that you are dealing with an unre» 
sponsible person "who b immune to oidinaiy threat?. But the 
purpose ot this entire series of letters is to approach the de- 
linquent from different angles, one of which is likely to touch a 
tender spot, and experience shows that most men can be worked 
in ^bis >7a^. Th6 justness of the debt and the uncertainty of 
the consequences j(^ihe.thieals are carried out brings mostde* 
linquents scurrying to jcover. 



How Petty Accounts 

are Collected 
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PART XIV COLLBCTINO MONEY BYBfAIL CHAPTBR «4 

THE SMALL ACCOUNT that hecamea <yoer- 
due is a common form of annoyance and often of 
actual loss to the house. The time and mxmey 
spent in forcing a delinquent to pay may eat 
tip the profits, of sev^al good accounts, and tt not 
infrequently loses ^a pqOd customer. In ordet 
to handle these peUhf accounts profitably, the 
manner of collecting them mvM he reduced to 
A MATTER OF BOCnNE thai requires the minir 
mum of effort and expense. How to do this, 
yet to give each collection letter the appearance 

of a SPECIAL an{2 PERSONAL GOMMUmCATION that 

IS not offensive^ is the aim of the shrewd credit 
man and collection manager 

TRIVIAL aocouDts* aoooants too small to lecelve more tfaao 
the merest routine attention, are often the cemeteiy for 
profits. These accounts aro peculiar to certain lines of 
business and present a perplexing problem, for the time required 
to collect one account personally will frequently ^pe out 
the profits of half a dozen other accounts. 

Manjr tiouses nomin^y doing a cash business aro coibpelled, 
as a in9,tler ot occasional courtesy to patrons, to charge little 
items pp. the] . will-pay-in-a-day-or^two basis. Other houses, 
such as.inu^ic stores, tnake a r^ular practice of charging smaD 
item^, like sheet mtisic,^purely as a matter of accommodation. 
A good many Jie^vspapeis and magazines find it profitable to UD 

U0 
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A SERIES OF COLLECTION LETTERS 



kCTTCR NO. 1 



99 P—r ttf 

y^ will riii« M«i*t«« * •*•%— 

■••« •t •«••«!•% tlMVlaf WUM« Af 

•10 ««• — 

ta 4M11M *tr—% «<tli U« 
M«k«r tk« M«*Mit» f MCtatArlly 
•Mil m4 •' CrMt ■— > tr. M« 1 •••• 
Mt tMr«f«r« Arrtr* t« »• •% aHCk 
•S9«»«« r«r ••ll««ttM I Mm f— 
•til t«k» tula lat* coMU«r*tl«« aiU 
ttet It wtll M MavMlMt r«r y«tt %• 

Mkt ■• M lM««l*t« rMitiMM* ••▼• 

•rl«t tiki* MAll •*•!»«. 

I Mt Mly wuk %• ••*• aMtlf 

t%« tr««kl» tf f«r«ftr«liic MMtk«r 
«»«toa«iit, Wt I •• ««lt« •• ••»!•«• 
to ••*• f Xh» •iiB«ywM« of rMtlv* 

tlM«r«ly t9W, 



H-^^^^'^e/jvi^ 



LCTTCR NO. 3 
My 9Mr ttr: 

I IMM ilMt tk» t««« will M 

yrtyltlMc *li*a y*^ •»•• thla l«tt*r. 
•■A tk«t tk« vkra apet, vlitvli I kaov 
!• la t—r h»%rt, vlll la«tt«* f— %• 
•rlt» y««r mm at the bottom af Um 
•Ml«««4 91 Ip. M« fill la th* aaM 
•f y«ur hMk ahoTO. or olst ••»< ■• 
••ao othor foni of parehMat that 
«ill ka aqaally aagotlaMa. 

Baally. I aa afral« If yaa 
••n*t pay taia aMvat varr ••9*^. f*, 
vtll forgot boa goo4 tha 'aMka* «aa. 
aa« fcav Meh you aaJoyo« It. tk»f 
vara Ifl af thoao littlo amkoa yea 
kaea. aa« every atagle eao af the* 
■uat have hroaght you eoaa eajeycoat. 
/uet thlak of it— US tlMa aoae ea- 
Joyaont: what a let of ioy. Z «oa*V 
knew after all vhether $10 vlll pay 
for tt all or not. hut eea« aleag thar 
$10 aayvay. 

Siaeeroly yeara. 



|4^-£T«Jk 



LCTTCRNO 2 

My Oear tir 

I aa aaalaatac «Mtkar atata* 
■eat alMvtac a kalaaaa af flO la ay 
favor I kallava yea Imvo kaea argaO 
aaaa ar talaa ^•nn far payaaat aa 
tkla aaaaaat. aa4 I 4a Mt arita thU 
letter — aMji ta arga yea agaU far 
payMirt M I «a la hepaa that aa My 
arrlva at aa aAJaataeat of the m- 
aaaat. ahleh vtll Mva hath yea aa< 
M fvrthar aaaeyaaoa la 9m*h a aMll 
Mttar. 

t aa pattlat fy alc«r««tM 
apaa the aarket at^latly apea hoMr. 
a»« 4epea4 apaa their halag — goat 
that averyoM alM gota thaa vlll vut 
ta pay far thaa If .thta la Mt tha 
feellac la yaa^ aMO. hevevar. aa« 
yea vlll vrlta m a llap atatlag that 
yea 4e Mt vlah ta pay the aeoooat. I 
Vlll araaa It off vtth porfoot gooO 
vtll. hat af eearaa I veul* rather 
hava tha Maey. 

tlaaaraly yeara. 



I^^T*Jk 



LETTER NO. 4 



My Sear tlr: 

t vlah ta aapraa^ta yea W9 
Oeepaat ayaaathy ia yhar treuhla. t 
aappeaa there ara a f aa f ertoMta 
people aho go thraagk Ufa vltheut 
gettlag 'ap agaiMt'lt." hat I aa Mt 
eaa o^ thoeo. ant tharaf era -Z eaa 
fally appreelata year aafartaMta 
aituatlea. 

thera are aaay klata af 
trvahlo. hat It vo«l« he har4 ta 
laaglaa aaythlag aveh wr— thaa 
hlllty ta pay a aMfca hill af AlO. 

tloeerely yeara. 



iUu^:eT*Jk 



A mailorder firm, selling cigars on crediU finds few customers who cannd 

he reached by one of these letters 
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subscriptions on trial* and news dealers conduct a business that 
is made up entirely of petty accounts that are payable monthly. 
Then there are the telephone companies, collecting their rentals 
monthly. Newspapers that accept classified advertisements by 
telephone or by mail also.have a petty account problem to deal 
with and nearly all drug stores and retail merchants have some 
petty accounts on their books — ^accommodation business on 
which the small margin of profit necessitate bringing in col- 
lections at the minimum expenditure. 

All of these accounts are alike in three things: first* the debtor 
generally forgets all about the bill or he neglects to pay it 
because of its very triviality; second, this forgetfulness or neglect, 
usually, is the sole obstacle in the way of collection; and third, 
the collection *'attack"^nust be right at the point — getting the 
customer to act at once — io pay in cash instead .of good in- 
tentions. 

The first letter must be a reminder, nothing more,- but giving 
enough of the detaib of the transaction to bring it back clearly 
to the mind of the customer so as to get the money without any 
delay or expense for explanation. Frequently a regular bill is 
^ent giving sufBcient data to bring all the facts regarding the 
transaction to the mind of the customer. 

A music house in Nashville brings an account to the atten- 
tion of the customer in an effective way with this informal 
note: 



"Unless you are likely to "be in the store in the next 
day or two, will you send' our oashier check or currency for $... 
to take care of the little charge of sheet music which yon pur- 
chased the other day?" 



There is none of the jar of a typical collection letter about this 
note — it is more of an appeal for a reciprocation of courtesy 
extended: we extended a courtesy to you in charging this little 
purchase, will you not now extend a courtesy to us by sending 
over the money right away? 

First letters, while maintaining the cordial tone necessary 
toward desirable trade, invariably fix a short time limit for 
payment, fixing attention on the necessity for immediate 
action. 



m FINDING AN PNUSOAL APPBOACfl 

Followiiig the fint letter or statement* a second statement is 
frequently mailed out on which is printed or stamped in red ink 
an attention-getting notice: 




AST DUE! 

yournohee. Fleam favor ua with 
aremiUaneebyretutnfMiUf 



Another music house in an Ohio city asks every customer 
Id put his initiab on sales checks ^^here the goods are not 
paid for at the counter* and then uses this as a lever for (»ompt 
oollectiDn: 



*Th« Z. 0. Q. •hleh T«tt SAT* at to oorer your pureaas* 
of jestorday io held by our caehior. Toa aay redeem thle at 
jour ooBTeslesoe any tiae before next Saturday. 

*We oarry no oliarge aoooimto but are alwaye slad to de< 
llTor aaall ItoBO on ■emoraadua. aeking only that they be taken 
oare of before the next veeh-ead. * 



Offense cannot be taken at this procedure and yet it impresses 
upon the customer in a very vivid way a smaU obligation that 
he might otherwise neglect. 

Such a letter as this is used only by houses doing essentially 
a cash business. With concerns that make a practice of charging 
purchases, the collection approach must be different, but still 
turn on some suggestion for mimediate payment A Book pub- 
lisher who sells a 9iM book on a five days* approval iMisis, 
writes: 



Dear Sir.- 

The flTo days agreed upon Tor the examlnatloa of the 
Veohanlo'e Hand Book have gone by and we Icnow without eren aeking 
that the book hae already made Itself alaoet ladlepeaeable to 
you. 



ViBY SMALL AG0OUNT3 ABB iBOUBLBSQIiB 14S 

tin joa now olo»e the trmasaotion %7 rtaittiBC .th« 
4a. 00 la «lULt«T«ir fora is afttt •oaTeaira^ for joat 

Void a tft.OO Mil ia this shoot if joa liko aaii'aail It 
taok la tho addrooooA. oavolopo oaoloood— wo vlll tako tha risk 
•f iooa If it la aaiXod at oaoa* 

* 

▼017 tmlj yoaro* 




These fetters aie all short— iui essential quality not onlj in 
fiist ktteis but in all the fetteis of a series intended to colkel 
accounts of this character. Anyone who has a trivisl pu^ 
chase diaiged, resent^ having it treated as a serious matter» 
ao that a. shoit» crisp note making the one point of '^pi^ 
Qow^ is essentiaL 

Op» Chicago house» which handles a large number of petty 
accounts* combines the idea of novelty with that other de* 
ment of appeal— the ''jou** element This second letterruns: 



Doar Sir: 

Tott deubtlesi haro oar last lottor oa your dosk soas* 
wkoro ox^ootlns to giro it attoatloa as sooa aa you haTS a 
■oaeat to spars. 

Wo oortaialjr do sot wish to sooa aadaly iaslstoat about 
so saall a aatter as this llttlo aeooont but yoa, as a buolaess 
aaa. will roadlly approoiat^ OUR posltloa. Zf wo aro oallod upoa 
to spond OToa pestaco to oolloot oaeh of thoso saall bills, it 
roally works a hardship upoa us. Thoroforo wo ask yoa to send 
tts TODAY eheok or eurroaey for tho aboTO aaouat. 

Wo know yott will ohoorfnlly ooaply with ^is roquoot 
aad thoa wo. shdll not have to troublo you agaia with roaindora. 

▼sry truly yonri* * 



At the head of this form letter is a space for the amount of 
the billy which makes the letter very easy to fill in. 

The third fetter on these accounts is bound to assume a tons 
of ^eater seriousness* In fac^ it must make plain that the' 
creditor has a grievance against the debtor for. wi having 
paid attention to thojpreceding two reminders. 
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Bfen who have been suooessful in collecting these pett^f 
accounts agree that the stereotyped fonnal note asking for 
payment is not effective. So the collector must seek for ori^naK 
ity; he must cudgel his brain to find new avenues of approadl^ 
new phrases for his appeaL In the second letter it is espe» 
dally desirable to introduce the element of novelty. If an ao» 
count has been n^lected for several weeks* a dry reminder that 
^'you haven't paid yet" is not likely to extract the money. 

One firm combines a statement of its grievance and a 
review of the facts in connection with the account, so that 
there may be no possible misunderstanding in the mind of 
the customer of exactly what the account is for and why 
it should be paid without further delay. Tliis letter reads r 

ftMur sir: 

W« haT« tvloe reaiBdeA yoa m politely as .w« know hov 
•f your aeoouat aBouatlac to $7.50. 

Do jou not think It Is rather unfair to eanee ue to 
write eereral letters In order to colleot this tririal l|.ttla 
%Xll, espeoially in Tiew of these faots: 

1. We delivered these goods to you at your store with* 
out payaeat as a matter of espeoial eoooaao- 
dation to you. 

a. Tou were at perfect liherty to return the goods 
and haTo the oharge eanoeled had you so 
desired. 

a. Tou hare not returned the goods or indioated any 
question as to the correotness of the ehsrge» 
and, 

4. We naturally expeot aoooaaodation charges like 
this paid promptly upon request. Certainly 
we do not anticipate haring to write three 
letters to ohtain settlement. 

We fully appreciate that this item is rery inconse« 
Quential from your point of Tiew* but it would really help us 
greatly if you would dispose of it now hy a prompt renittanos* 
net because of the amount inrolred so much as the handling 
■hioh saoh one of thtfse small aocounts require. 

Very truly yours* 
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The last paragraph is mtended to relieve, somewhat* the 
smart kit by the sting of criticism. The letter usually ends 
with a request for a check before the end of the week« 

If a fourth letter is used it must contain a mild threat that 
the next step is to turn the account over to a collection agency, or 
something of that kind. 

This note may be a very short one, or it may dwell 
at some length on the regret experienced in having to 
enforce payment of such a trivial account Usually every 
firm has an established policy regarding this fourth letter ac- 
cording to the nature of its business. 

Unless it is the intention to turn the account over to a col* 
lection agency, it is best to frame the fourth and final appeal in 
a persuasive tone rather than as a final demand. 

One house uses this persuasive appeal in its fourth letter: 



Dear Sir: 

You don*t like to get dunning letters* 

We don't like to write them. 

Already we hove written you three tinea regarding this 
little account of $7.50. That's too mr.ch. isn't it? Too much 
"bother for you* orer such a trifle--too auch hother for us to get 
what helongs to us« 

Of course, you are going to pay this amount soon— hut 
If yott pleaee. we'll take the money now as it's past due. 

Vow, do the square thing. Don't let this sheet out of 
your hands until you wrap your check in it and mail it hack in 
the enclosed addressed eATelope, so that we will not he put to 
the unpleasant necessity of cutting you from our list of thosa 
«ho 4re antltlad to credit aooommodatlons. 

Very truly yours* 



Many firms, whose business is made up largely of small 
accounts, find it necessary at times to wield the **big stick.'' 

One of the effective ways is to send out letters written on 
the stationery of their own lawyer or in the name of a house 
collection agency, as previously described. 
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Some concents feel that this course is undignified but many 
of the largest newspapers, telephone companies and news dealers 
in the country maintain adjustment bureaus for this purpos^. 

Collection manager^ are always seeking some scheme 
for handling these accounts without the necessity of filling in anci 
addressing individual form letters. An eastern publisher has 
devised a series of collection slips which are used in the collection 
of subscription accounts. These slips of paper are of uniform 
size, made to fit an outlook envelope. They are gotten up in 
ratlier attractive style so as to be pleasing to the eye. The whole 
series may be filled in by carbon copy process immediately 
after the order is entered. This publisher writes the name and 
address and the amount of the bill on the five collection slips» 
which constitute the series, at the time he makes out the bill. 
Each sfip contains a distinct ^Uection appeal and the results the 
publisher has obtained from this method of collection are fully 
as satisfactory as the more individual appeal contained in the 
form letter and it is a much less expensive method of handling 
the business. 

This publisher's collection manager has come to the conclu- 
sion that the form letter is now so generally known and recognized, 
not only by men in business but by everyone else, that its old time 
force- as a dictated communication is practically. lost; and he has 
found that whatever advantage there may be in this factor 
is more than oflPset by the novelty of the scheme which he uses, 
and the appeal of the novelty itself on the minds of the debt- 
ors. Everyone likes a good scheme — ^a new idea — and this 
is recognized a^ such. The large returns from these collec- 
tion slips are periiapd as much an expression of appreciation of 
the. scheme itself as a response to the request for payment. 

Just as a good salesman b forever searching for new schemes, 
new ideas, new angles of approach, just so the collection manager 
sweats blood'* in trying to think up new schemes for bringing 
in the money. Persuasion is eflPective when given a new angle. 
The element of novelty is an account-saver. Schemes, new 
ideas, new methods^ of approach, new appeals — ^these are the 
vehicles that bring in the money and retain the good will ct 
the customer* 



Collection SCHEMES for Use 
When Other Methods Fail 

PART XIV COLLECTING MONEY BY MAIL CHAPTER fa 

THE USUAL methods of indvmng delinquent 
customers to **pay up^^ sometimes fail. In such 
cases the collector must resort to exceptional 
tactics; he must use whatever weapons the 
exigencies of the occasion demand. But he 
must never lose sight of the main object of his 
activities— to Collect the Cash. The very nov- 
elty of his plan of attack often wins out when 
other schemes prove ineffectual. Here are FIF- 
TEEN SCHEMES that are employed by some 
of the cleverest collectors in the business 

TIMES come in every credit man's experience when the 
old methods fail. Hard-shelled debtors manage to pass 
every guard of precaution, and set themselves down with 
seeming immovability upon the firm's books. Chronic de- 
linquents manage to get past the border-line of credit. They 
are proof against all ordinary collection methods. Trained upon 
them, statements and second notices fall without effect The 
cleverest letters lose their pulling power. 

Such debtors must be grouped into a class by themselves. 
They are subjects for the credit man's ingenuity. And it is for 
these that unusual collection schemes must be devised. 

Every credit man knows this situation, whether his business 
is whol^ale or retail, and the conditions are the same in the 
regular mercantile establishments and in the instalment houses. 

These schemes have been used successfully and will offer 
suggestions to ev^ collector. If the debtor is remotely located, 

w 
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h b often possible to get results by deserting the mails and. turn* 
iDg to the more speedy and urgent ways of communication. 

SCHEME 1— A LONG-DISTANCB TELEPHONE TALK 

A St Paul wholesaler had written two or three letters to a 
merchant in another state who owed the house $400.00. The 
debtor replied with glowing prpmises to pay» but persbtentiy n^ 
lected to name adate. Then the credit man resorted to the wire. 
At fifty cents a minute, he got the merchant into the telephone 
booth and talked to him in heart-to-heart fashion. He told 
him that the house was under heavy expense at the time and 
simply wanted to know when it could count on his check. 

Consistency with his letters compelled the merchant to be 
courteous and the novel effect of a three-hundred-mile call on 
the wire prompted him to make up his mind quickly. Settle- 
ment was promised in ten days. Better than lus word, he had 
a check on the credit man's desk less than a week l&Voim 

The *phone call had given the collection efforts that personal 
eontact that the letters had almost reached, but not quite. Like 
the quick trip for a personal conference ,that lands so many 
lagging but good-intentioned debtors, the long distance wire is a 
net that will pull in tardy payers when the b^t of letters fail. 

SCHEME l»-USING THE L^TTEROaAM. AS A FOLLOW-UP 

Since the *'night letter^* service went into effect, at least one 
wholesaler has used it m his collection work. One cannot open- 
ly^dun a customer by wire, for it is illegal under the blackmaU 
laws to give publicity to a buyer's indebtedness. But this dealer 
uses the wire most effectively as a follow-up. 

A custcHuer ordered a bill of seasonable goods, ignoring a 
back account. The wholesaler knew the dealer was in a rush 
and so used the order as a lever and telegraphed him: 



"When office closed tonight, no reply had been reoelTSd 
to our letter of the eighth, asking for a settlement of yoar ao- 
oount. Has check heen mailed? Your rush order Is ready in the 
shipping department, hut we feel we cannot let It go forward 
until this matter has heen adjusted. If yoa hare mailed ofaoolc* 
please wire us collect so goods can go forward tomorrow. * 
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Such a telegram as thb is permissible* because it really 
asks regarding the account only as a matter of informa- 
tion.. From the , merchant, who is anxiously awaiting his 
goods, it is practically certain to secure at least a partial 
remittance. 

SCHEME •— RIVETING ATTENTION ON LAST DISCOUNT DAY 

In cases where a special discount is allowed for payment 
within, say, thirty days, it is a good plan to remind the customer 
a day or so ahead of the date when this discount period expires. 
One firm makes a very clever use of a telegram in this connection. 
On each customer's bill is printed in red ink a statement to the 
effect that if it is paid by a certain date — ^thirty days from the 
date the goods were supplied — that a special discount of two and 
a half per cent will be allowed him. Suppose this discount 
period expires on December 15th. On the morning of De- 
cember 14th, the customer will receive a telegram worded: 



Today is tlxa last day for disoount on Vovember account. 

JAMZS JOHNSOH & CO. 

This acts as a strong reminder to the customer and impresses 
upon him the necessity of sending the check the day the telegram 
is received. 

The plan takes into consideration the fact that, when 
the average man receives a routine statement or a request 
for payment of a bill, he puts it aside for further attention and 
in many cases it gets mislaid and is forgotten. 

The telegram scheme guards against this — it demands im- 
mediate attention, and usually gets it The customer has no 
excuse to say, '*I intended to take the discount but forgot 
when it was due.'* 

SCHEME 4— A CALENDAR PAD "REMINDER" 

A more gentle, but liighly suggestive, scheme is used 
systematically by an eastern hat manufacturer. A week or 
ten days before a bill is due the credit man sends the customer a 
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PBOMIS£S THAT COME BACK HOME 



caid printed in facsimile of a leaf from a desk calendar 
pad. The large figure on it, representing the day pf t^e 
montlu shows the date the bill is due. In the blank space 
belpw b printed in imitation of handwriting a memorandum, 
so that the leaf reads: 



THURSDAY. 4 O 

AUGUST 10 



If - 




4'9'C.<^ftC(f%t^t%%^ 



SCHEME 5-QUOnNO FROM CUSTOMERS' LETTERS 
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A somewhat similar scheme is used on the Sensitive 
debtor. One firm often collects the number of promises 
that a debtor has made in letters written to the house, and 
arranges them in one» two* three order on an attractive card 
as follows: 



JTohn Black ft Company, 

BucbesTille. H. T. » 

PROMISED 

Blank, Blank ft Sono on-* 

llay 10th- > "Will rfemit in ton days. " 

May 2Bth— "You will have check promptly by the let." 

June 10th — "Accounts are slow hut will surely settle in 
fifteen days. " 

ALL PROMISSS UMPILLEC 

Son*t Promise Any More But Mail Check Today. 
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The card is mailed with a special delivery stamp and it 
makes an immediate impression. Ten cards were recently 
sent out by a certain firm and eight brought in settlement 
within five days. 

SCHEME 0-THE ELOQUENT QUESTION MARK 

* 

Akin to this letter scheme is another equally as unique 
that has aroused many lagging debtors. The house sends a 
letter, by special delivery, formally addressed on the letterhead 
but in the ceiiter of the page b simply a large interrogation 
point printed in red. The letter is signed as any ordinary letter* 

The debtor may not catch the point instant^, but invariably 
he will rummage in his mind for something that he has over* 
looked or that has reference to the house sending the letter. 
In the majority of cases he will hit on his account first. 

SCHEME T-HOLDINO TIMELT PURCHASES PENDING PAYMENT 

The leverage of the urgent order is just as good a medium 
for the retail credit man as for the wholesaler. It is especially 
effective if the goods ordered are intended for gifts, as is often 
the case One big department store watches such purchases 
carefully. For example, if a customer, who is back in her ac* 
count, orders silverware engraved, the credit man waits until the 
good^ are ready for delivery and then sends a polite note: 



"The ensrarlne department adrlees -us that the set of 
•pooBS you ordered are now ready and we had Intended to send 
thea out to you this afternoon. We hare Just notloed, hovoTor. 
that your last month's account still remains unpaid. Won't yen 
lend us a oheok to oorer this at once? Then we can hare the 
ppoons dellrered Immediately. We feel sure you would hardly 
sant this account to heoome any larger on our hooks. 

Two or three days before Christmas, or a wedding, or birth" 
dfty, this scheme is bound to force the buyer to ** pay-up." 

SCHEME 9-FORCINO COLLECTIONS ON C. O. D. DELIVERIES 



Every retail credit man knows the value of any scheme 
that will jolt th^ customer into a recognition of the condition 
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of his or her account* One l>ig store does this through its 
C* O. D. service. Suppose a lady customer* whose credit is per- 
fectly good but who becomes negligent at times, lets her account 
drag thirty days behind and then, without heeding the store's 
letters, comes in and orders more goods. When the pur- 
chase slip comes up for O. K. the credit man notes the eon* 
dition of the account and gives orders to have the goods sent 
outCO.D. 

Next morning the driver rings the customer's doorbell and 
asks, say $20» for the package he brings Instantly the 
lady becomes indignant There must be a mistake, she 
insists. Her purchases are always chaiged. The driver, 
however, has no alternative — he must take back the money or 
the goods. 

He suggests, however, — ^it is not the first time he has played 
the part — ^that she call up the house by 'phone and ask the credit 
man for an explanation. Thb is exactly what the latter ha3 
counted on and in answer to her call he takes a hurried look at 
the books and explains. Her account, he notes, is considerably 
overdue. Probably some subordinate in the department^ 
unappreciative of the e)ctent of her patronage, had held up the 
charge ticket 0( course it is unfortunate; the store apologizes; 
the driver is called to the 'phone and told to leave the package. 

The customer i:^ceives her goods in triumph, but she also 
receives a jolt straight from the credit man regarding her 
delinquency and he has had opportunity to mention it* per- 
sonally, a thing he could not very well do without an excuse. 
A day or two later a check is pretty sure to find its way to 
his desk. 

SCHEME ©-COLLECTING PAST DUE BILLS ON C. 0. D. ORDERS 

Another store uses the C. O. D. purchase as a collection in a 
somewhat different way. A customer, whose account has been 
long neglected, comes in and orders goods sent out C. O. D. 
The credit man leaps at the opening. A bill b made out for 
the purchase, and to it is added the account on the books. 

When the driver delivers the goods, he has with ^them 
the statement in full and he has but one alternative — ^to take 
back the money in full or the goods. . K the customer wants 
the articles badly, there is but one way to get them — ^pay the 
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entire bill. At least the scheme serves to rouse her to the deh'n* 
quency and get her into touch with the credit man. 

SCHEME 10-AN INTENTIONAL BRROR IN THE STATEMENT 

A Michigan merchant stumbled onto a collection scheme by 
accident — ^and then used it systematically. A farmer who lived 
at such a distance that a personal call was impractical, owed 
$10 for a long time. He was one of those men who are counted 
as **sure pay sometime" but who are never hurried up by a little 
thing like a monthly statement or the ordinary collection letter. 

One day he appeared at the store, highly indignant 

**Look here,'/ he said, **I don't owe you any $20. I have 
just received this statement and I know it is twice too much.'* 

One glance at the statement showed the merchant that the 
bookkeeper had made a mistake in filling in the amount of the 
bilL It took but a few minutes to show the farmer the books 
and convince him that it was an error — and then the merchant 
in the suavest manner possible asked him when he could pay 
the actual amount of the account. The upshot was that when 
the fanner left the store he carried with him a corrected state- 
ment ornamented with the 'Taid" stamp. 

Tlie merchant now goes through his books every month and 
checks off the accounts that are to be billed at twice the 
amount of the actual debt Invariably the padded bill brings 
the man in — sometimes he is angry, sometimes only protesting, 
1>ut it always gives an opportunity for a personal interview and 
a chance to talk the account over and arrive at some basis 
for settlement 

SCHEME 11— NOVEL WAY OF WIELDING "BIO STICK** 

Carelessness is often responsible for slow payments. It is the 
put-oflP merchant who annoys the credit man. This class must 
therefore be handled in a way bordering on coercion. He must 
often be goaded in the side. One concern rouses this procrasti- 
nating merchant by having the advertising man write a short 
news item covering a h3rpothetical law suit of its firm against a 
certain debtor. The firm is given an execution of his property* 
and the story is printed as a news item in ordinary newspaper 
type, with a heading on it and a date line. This is torn as you 
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would tear a clipping, and pasted in the center of the letter to 
the debtor. Uiniemeath the clipping is written on the type- 
writer: ** You would not want us to do the Jsame by you» would 
you, Mr. ?' 



i** 



SCHKIIB IS-THK PKRSONAL CALL OF THB COLLECTOR 

Another effective scheme of the retail credit man is to play 
on the average customer's horror of a personal collector. A 
Chicago store uses this in a unique way. When the account 
has run behind and the routine letters have failed to get a 
response, the credit man calls the buyer on the *phone. 

*'I just called you up to tell you," he says, *'that I have a 
memonmdum on my desk to have one of our men call and see 
you tomorrow. I find that your check has not come in as yet, 
and I have called you so that if you wish you can wait until 
tomorrow and hand it to him personally. This will save you 
the bother of mailing it.** 

Of course the purpose of the telephone conversation is to 
effect just the opposite result. The average debtor wants to 
head off the collector, and, in many cases, this *phone message 
will call forth an uigent request not to have the collector come 
around as the check will be mailed that night. 



SCHEME IS-THB *'BAWLINO OUT* METHOD OP COLLECTINO 

Tlien, occasionally, every retail credit man finds one debt(» 
on hb books on whom even more extreme measures must be used. 
Hope of retaining the customer's patronage is abandoned. The 
only aim is to get the money. When a debtor reaches this stage 
he is given by one store what it calls the ^'bawling out** process. 
A real estate broker was indebted to a numb^ of stores. The 
credit man for the largest creditor felt that this man could pay 
}as bills if he wanted to and learned, upon investigation, that he 
was actually hoarding considerable cash in order to handle 
some deals which he very much desired to swing. Nat- 
urally the credit man doubted the propriety of the customer's 
using the merchant's money to nm his business. 

The collector called a number of times and letters were 
written, but all to no effect Then the finn's star collector 
was called and the **bawling out" process prescribed. The 
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collector decided to use it at the ^'psycholog^ moment ** So 
each day he waited until the broker was Uk conference with one 
of his clients; then he would open the office door and» in elevated 
tones» ask the broker when he expected to pay that bill he had 
been promising to settle for three months past The real 
.estate man stood the strain for a week» but constant fear of los- 
ing a ftale by the untimely entrance ai this collector wore him 
out and at the seventh call he paid up. 

SCHEMS 14-THB WOMAN COLLECTOR 

One instalment house has been very successful in its hard 
local collections by sending a lady collector to call on its men 
delinquents* Few things are more embarrassing to a man 
than to have a young woman approach him in an office fiill of 
his associates, lean over his desk and in a stage whisper ask him 
when he is going to pay the $10.00 he owes her firm. In nine 
cases out of ten, widi this pressuro upon him, he will procure 
the money on the spot if he has to borrow it 

SCHEMB 15"THB CB&TmCATB OP CRBPrT 

Many houses have brought in the money by ofifering a senti« 
mental inducement to the debtor. An instalment firm selling 
by mail makes clever use of a certificate of credit At a certain 
point in the follow-up, a letter is sent the customer enclosing a 
sample certificate and explaining that as soon as the account is 
settkd in full a properly filled in and authorized certificate off 
credit will be presented to him. This, it is pointed out will be 
a valuable asset to him in dealing wiUi other concerns — ^in fact 
in every transaction where his credit might be a factor. 

The certificate, an elaborately lithographed affair, has been 
found remarkably effective when used on country and small 
town buyers. In their desire to possess a properly filled in cer- 
tificate, many have paid their instalments before they fell due. 

In any event these schemes are moro or less emergency 
methods. Except in the last case, these methods are em- 
ployed only when ordinary methods have been exhausted. 

The clever letter is always the most diplomatic collector. 
But it does not always win. When it falb, the scheme comes 
into its own. 



Holding The Trade Of The 
Poor Credit Risk 

FART XIV COLLECTINO MONEY BY MAIL CHAPTER gg 

THE POOR CREDIT raiing of a customer 
or of a prospective customer is ample reason for 
limiting his dealings with the house. But to 
restrict those dealings by refusing to sell goods is 
not only cutting off a possible source oi present 
profit, but SHOTTING OFF the probability of FURTHER 
DEALINGS in that direction. Various ingenious 
methods by which the experienced credit manager 
*^ turns aown^^ poorly-rated customers, and at 
the same time retains ml or part of their trade bu 
assisting them to handle it on a cash bamsyfumisk 
some of the most profitable lessons in the study of 
salesmanship by correspondence 

POSSIBLY the hardest letter to write m the whole 
field of business correspondence is the one which turns 
down the order from a merchant having a poor rating' 
at the same time getting his business on a cash basis. And 
this Is a proposition that comes up aknost daily to the credit 
men in large wholesale houses and in manufacturing establish- 
ments selling to dealers. 

To the credit man, the world appears to be full of storekeepers 
whose imaginations are greater than their capital — ^merchants 
who dream of the great businesses they will build if they can 
only get credit. It is only one out of a hundred who mdces a 
noticeable success; some drift along, forever haunted by sight- 
drafts and overdrafts, and the others sooner or later fail, and 

150 
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so wholesale houses are constantly on their guard against 
losses from this class of customers. 

At the same time» these hundred merchants represent a 
volume of business that the wholouder cannot altogetlMr ignore. 
While a' dealer's credit may be questionable he may have con- 
siderable trade that it is very desirable to get if it can be se- 
cured on a cash basis or if his .orders can be held down to 
a safe margin. 

Human nature is so constituted that the 'little feUows** 
who have not established a basis for credit are always the ones 
who are most touchy of their reputation, and so great diplom- 
acy is required in handh'ng them in a way that will hold 
their trade. 

There are some firms that make no efifort to secure any of 
this business. If a merchant's rating is acceptable» wdl and 
good, his orders will be filled, but if there is any doubt as to 
his financial standing he is informed in no uncertain terms that 
his patronage is not desired. But the credit man who is looking 
after the larger interest of his house, always meets the vast 
army of '^Jiittle fellows'' with a welcoming hand and an en- 
couraging smile. 

If he must turn one down he does it so diplomatically that the 
way will be left open to go after his business later on if the mer- 
chant becomes thoroughly established. In eveiy city there are 
prosperous business men who started out wiQi small capital 
and were considered poor credit risks at one time. And so the 
credit man must look upon every customer as a possible 
Marshall Field. 

The large-calibre credit man realizes, moreover, that he is 
a salesman as well as a collector and must coddle along the smaD 
dealers, even at the expense of an occasional lost account* 
This is the price the house is willing to pay for the additional 
business that could never be secured by limiting the credits 
top strictly. 

No definite rules can be laid down for handling this class of 
business. The form letter is usually impractical, for each case 
must be diplomatically handled with a full knowledge of the 
standing, reputation and record of the customer. The letters given 
in this chapter are not intended as models to be generally fol- 
bwed, but they may point out certain attitudes that should be 
guarded against and they may offer some suggestions as to 
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tie methods tiiat hftve pcofed soeoeasfiil in hoUing the 
bntiiiesi of this class of customcn. 

Here b a letter from a tjrpe firandiy to one of its deHncpient 
customcn: 



Sir: 

Ve are la rM«ipt ef your fATor •f tli« 7tli, •aolosinc 
ttB orAer for - 

Oa r«f«rriac to omr lodcer «o f lad that you haro a loac 
•Torduo aeooaat oa our lodger aaooatiac to |B4. 7d aad wo ar^ 
•arprlf f d that Ton aliould aond oa aaothor order without oaoloa* 
dac a draft to taka oara of thla old debt. 

Of ooaraft* «o approolata roar ttasinoss ana aia «a«bo 
vorr liberal ia oar toraa. Tea Boot adait that wo haTO.boaa ax* 
eeodiatl7 loaieat ia Tour oaae. But it ia aot busiBosa-liko to 
let these old aooooata aoouaulate aad it looks to us as if it 
would bo to your laterost Just the aaae as it is to ours for you 
to -take oara of this oblicatioa at oaoe. 

ton aast uaderetaad that «o hare to oall a halt soae* 
tiae aad so we do aot feel warranted ia f illiae this last ordar 
aatil you send us a rsaittanos ooreriac the old aooouat. We 
hope to reoeiTo a oheok by return aail aad* we will thea fill 
your order of the 9th 

With boat viahoa ve are* 

Tory aiaoeroly yoara* 



TUs letter was* evidently written while the credit man was 
'iiot under the collar,** but it is not unlike hundreds that pass 
throng the mails evieiy day-^letterB that are sadly out ci tune» 
letters that are discordant in arguments and in language. If 
the printer had some important job requiring material that 
oouU be secured only from this particular type foundry, he 
would probably hustle around and scrape up ^ mooef to set- 
tle the old account But it is equally probable that no more 
orders would be sent to a house that hai^dled his account in 
this manner. 

'Even though he may have been negligent about his bills, the 
house could ill-afford to coOect the account at the expense 
of his good wilL 
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A new credit man coming to this foundry had a 
grasp of the fmictions of his department» and in h^^nHK^tg 
similar situation, wrote: 



T>^9Lr Sir: 

Tour letter orf 't&e 9th aoooBptn/lBC Toor order for - 
hae iust beea reoelTod. We tluuik you for faverlBC us vitli this 
tualaeas. 

Do 70U realise that year preTleue aetfouat* for 484.76 it 
now ererdue nearly three aoathet Xt'aay haTO been- OTorle^fced, 

although your atteatioa has beea. oalled to it ssToraX tiaes. 

•(. 

We are. at all tlaee.villlac to araat our prlater 
frleads reasonable aoooBBOdatloas* but' vhea «e allow thes to kM^ 
mddiac new acoeuats without of ferine • setd'ekeat of their old 
oblleatioas we feel we are doing both ourselTos and tht 
eustoBsrs an iajustioe. 

Please uaderstaad that me appro oiate your busiaess wory 
■ueh and we try to aerlt it by the quality of goods we sell and 
ths treatment aotorded our oustoaers. 

We hope, therefore, that you will send us your ohioh for 
this old acoount by return aall, and iamedlately upon its reoeipt 
we will be Tery glad to giro ronr order our Tory best attention 
and ship it to you promptly. 

We trust you will look at this matter in the esme*light 
as ws do and that you will giTS this past due aooount your im- 
mediats attention. 

Very truly yours 



This letter is diplomatic; there are no harsh words, no 
abuse. And yet the point is made perfectly clear that further 
credit cannot be secured until the old oblation has been wiped 
off the books. 

Throughout the letter there is evidence of a spirit of 
fairness that will reach most men when bluster and bullying 
would have no effect The delinquent is made to feel, no mat- 
ter what happens,- that he has been treated courteously and 
fairly, and the hotse retains his good wilL 

The best credit man is not the one who has the smallest 
percentage of bad accounts. Every houi^ establishes the per 
cent o^ loss from bad debts which the business will stand and 
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below which it does not want to go. So the good credit man 
iHiti salesmanship into his letters and thinks not only of 
keeping the loss from bad accounts from rising above the estab- 
fidm allowance, but also of increasing the volume of business 
thai! his house is dcnng. He looks to the future as well as to 
the past 

JS^re is the letter sent out by a Chicago wholesaler to a 
customer on whom reports had not been satisfactory. It does 
not tell the customer bluntly that his standing is not satis- 
factonr* A sugar coating is given to a bitter pill by assuring 
him tnat the reports *'do not give the required information»** 
and as an inducement to secure his order on a cash basis» a 
special discount is offered: 



Dtar Sir: 

In •••Icing infonMttloB from th« utual outside channels, 
for batint eredit for you, ve find our reports hare not been 
•uffieient in detail to permit us to arratnts this flatter on aa 
•suitable basis. These reports all speak rery highly of you in 
a personal way, but do not tivs tts the required information in 
the way of assets as oompared with liabilities to enable us to 
arrire at suoh a oredit basis as ve feel you unquestionably ara 
entitled to. 

We assume you vant our toods for your early fall trade » 
It is imperatire, therefoi*e, that ve ship immediately. We sug- 
gest that on this or4er you arrange to faror us vith, draft, in 
eonsideration of vhieh ve vill be pleased to allov you a speeiaX 
discount of Z%, ' Bear in mind that #e suggest these terms only 
on this first order, as tife feel oonfident ve ean easily arrange 
a eredit basis for all future shipments ve are positire you vill 
need in our line. 

We sincerely trust you vill take no personal exception 
to our abore suggestion, vhieh ve hare made in your interest 
solely. 

Thanking you for the kindness of an Immediate and, vs 
trust, farorable reply, ve are,* 

Tours rery truly'. 




While the merchant who received the letter was probably 
disappointed, there was nothing about it to offend him and he 
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^uld have nothing but respect for the house that conducted 
its affairs on such a courteous, yet business-hk^ basis. Aalclng 
It delinquent for money can be just as diignified and courteous 
as trying to sell him goods — and it keeps the customer in a 
friendly attitude. A grouch/' credit man may, in one letter, 
lose to a house a business it had been years in developing* 

Here is the letter from another wholesale house to a customer 
who had been allowed a small line of credit but who had fallen 
behind in his payments: 



^ 



]>ear Sir: 

After careful contideratlon of your reoent letter ve 
are eorry to inform you tliat we have deoided to hold baok the 
order. We regret thie. I aesure you, quite at auoh at you do* 
1>ut our unalterable rule of huaineee in thie regard learee as 
&o altematire. 

Ve do not in the leaet like to lose your aeeount, and 
ere ainoerely truat we may* in the near future, come to eoae 
Agreeable underetahding. 

It ia to be hoped thatVyou will eoon diapote of the 
property you mentioned in your laat letter, and that ite sale 
will enable you to olear up the outstanding balances against you. 

Our action' with regard to your caee is to be especially 
regretted, owing to the lateneaa of the year; ve still feel you 
would be beat aerred if you sent us your remittamce Qf #200.00, 
and let the shipment go forward. We aay thie in all earnestness, 
as we know what it means to go into the open market at this tims 
to buy Chrietmas goods. 

Should ve not hear from you by next Thursday by viro or 
teail we will have to unpack your shipment and place back in 
stock, as it is taking up valuable epace. 

Very truly yours. 



This is in reality a collection letter aimed primarily **to get 
the money" by deftly suggesting to the merchant how hard it 
would be for him to go into the open market to buy Christma9 
goods, and the fact is driven home that he cannot hope to have 
his order filled witliout a substantial payment on account for 
he is assured th«at the shipment will be unpacked unless he b 
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heud firom by a specified time. This letter is a shiewd biend- 
ing of ooOectuig and 8elliiig» and while it may hurt, it gives the 
neoessaiy prod to an easy-going merchant, that he cannot expect 
continued credit unless he loolot more dil^ntly to the payment 
of his bills 

A ^oksale house was unable to secure the required in* 
IcHination regarding a new merchant and wrote him: 



3)««r Sir: 

Coaetmlag ronr fmlb«d erdtr, v* find it t)«tt to writ* 
you dirootly roXatiro to It in ordor tliat vo wmj arrango the aat^ 
tor of erodit toras to your boot adxaataco; 

Wo havo oxporioBood a littlo troublo in ooouriac dof • 
iaito laforBatloa for basins orodit. But aft or all. tliio lo a 
■atior vhioh ooneomo uo aloao and vo would Bueh rather oeouro 
the noooooary information diroot f roa you than f roa outside 
•euro 08.' Our az^orionoo in the past has boon that vhen ve 
hare catherod information throuch outside ohaanols, rory fre- 
quently it does a merohant a serious injuetioe and it is thera 
fore alvays our proforonoe to to diroot for the foots ve need; 
as ve are doias franlely in this ease. 

We onoloso a statement and vill approeiata it very 
■uoh If you vill fill this out so vo oan detoraina upon a 
arodit basis from the foots you suhait. It is understood, of 
•ourso. that this stateaent is to he held strietly eonfidontial 
and used only by oursolros. 

The partioular olass of coods vhioh your ordor oalla 
for has prored one of the aost popular lines that ve Arm shovine 
this fall. Tou vill find an iaaediato deaand for it and one that 
vill proTo Tory profitable for you. 

.We vill appreoiato an early reply • vith stateaent prop- 
•rly filled out in detail, and iaaediately on rooeipt the order 
vill hare our preferred attention. We trust to be able to make 
shipment at onoe. 

▲vaitiag your reply, for vhioh ve thank you. ve are. 

Very truly yours. 




mimm 



This 13 a diplomatic letter, for it deverly suggests to the 
merchant that the house is doing him a favor in sending directly 
U> him for information, thus avoiding the injustice that might 
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follow trom incomplete outside informatioii. And then the 
fourth paragraph brings in the sellinff talk intended to 
stimulate the desire of the merchant to nave his order filled 
promptly. 

A large grocefy house^ on receiving an unsatisfactory re* 
port from the mercantfle agencies, wrote this letter to a 
would-be customer: 



Ihi&r Sir: 

W« "hftTe stttdifd the data regardias your f iaanelal aoa»- 
d^tloB and ual«8s there It tope Mistake la the inforaatloa far- 
nlahed «» It would appear that your capital la not large eaough 
to Juatlfy ut in letting your order go forward on .our regular 
terma 

Tour reputation is well rouehed for and on the eeore of 
your good latentione we are aulte aatlefied. hut it Is posltlre^ 
ly neoeseary in such Inetanoee that your ateete be auoh aa would 
assure us that you oould take oare of Baturiag aeoouats : it la 
not 80 Buch a question of whether a dealer will pay a hill as 
'Whether he ean pay it. 

It is not at all laprobable that the data we hate la in* 
correet and therefore we enoloee a blaojc form whloh we will aek 
you to fill la and nail us together with the aaaea of a few 
house t you have had dealings with. 

If agreeable to you, please deduot 2% cash diseouat and 
inelude realttanoe with your reply, and further delay on your 
ord^r will be unnecessary- -the shipment will then go forward at 
once. 

Vary trul^ yours. 



Such a letter is severe but in some cases necessaiy, espe- 
cially with well-meaning but inexperienced men who are enter* 
ing the mercantile field with a limited capital and eveiythiiig 
about the business to learn. The third paragraph affords a 
little bahn for the sting, by the suggestion that the information 
secured may be incorrect. 

Some firms depend upon the **hard-up" argument for mak* 
ing collections /md it is frequently the lefiige behind which a 
credit man tries to hide his real motive lor denying credit— a 
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fabe position that* deceives no one. Here is an' example of 
such a letters 



l)«ar Sir: 

Slnoe your Tit it at our office a few weeks aco, we hm.wm 
Deen pleaaed to reoeire an order froa you aaountiac to #475.'O0. 
We want to atture.you of our appreoiation. 

Tou are undoubtedly vise in putting in a good sub'staa^ 
tial list of dry goods for the fall and winter trade, and we 
trust' that yeu will dispose of it quite readily. 

* 

We are anxious to ship you this order as soon as possi* 
ble. but as we hare several Tory large debts to weet in the near 
future we are desirous of doing business on a cash basis, henoe 
we would feol especially gratified if you would do your best to 
faror us with your check for the order, less 2% discount. 

We are asking this faror of all our oustowers and we 
trust that you will not feel that we are making an exception' in 
your case. Rest assured that such is not the case. It is our 
financial need that Bakes it urgent that we pureue this policy 
for some time to come. 

Trusting you will striTs to comply with our suggest ioa* 
we beg to remain. 

Very truly yours. 



While it maj have been true that th^ company had laige 
debts to meet and really needed the cash, yet the letter was sent 
out by one of the oldest and largest dry goods houses in the 
country and it is doubtful if its statements were believed 
The assurance that thb same request was being made to all 
its old customers is equally preposterous, and the merchant 
who received such a letter could not help feeling that the 
house was not treating him honestly. Even an inexperienced 
dealer is not so easily fooled; a frank, business-like statement 
that his credit is not acceptable will always prove a surer 
method of bringing forth a check and it always commands the 
respect of tlie customer. 

Much more effective is the letter that tries to get the cash 
with the order by pointing out to the customer why it .b to his 
advantage to buy on the cash basis. One credit man cleverly 
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points out how the three per cent discount for cash Is just the 
same as making an additional three per cent profit on his 
goods and receiving this profit in cash before one of the articles 
is sold. 

Another firm has an array of figures to show how seldom 
merchants fail who buy for cash and keep up their own col- 
lections* 



"It is not that we hesitate about oxt ending credit hut 
we always take occasion to advise dealtfs to stick to the cash 
policy as much as j^ossible. " 



This sentence rings true in the credit leXier because the firm 
goes on to give specific reasons why such a policy is to the mer- 
chant's advantage. The firm does not shake confidence in its 
own management by the cry of needing money. The letter is 
dignified and business-like. It carries conviction because the 
reasons are logical and ''good business." 

And then there are credit men who talk to young business 
men in a heart-to-heart manner, telling them that they are 
willing to extend the credit but it has been their experience 
that it is advisable for merchants to go slow until they get estab* 
Ibhed and to order in small quantities until they are thoroughly 
familiar with the needs of the field. 

A firm in Chicago manufacturing physicians* and hospital 
supplies writes in a similar way to young doctors who have 
sent in their first order: 



Bear Sir: 

It it a pleasure to infora you that the replies re* 
oeiTed from the persons vhoa you sare us as references as to 
your personal standing and intesrity are rery satisfaotory and 
we haTs accepted your order on the terms outlined in our previous 
correspondence. 

Ve notice i hovoTer. in looking oTor your list, a numher 
of artioles for which we helieve you will have no immediate need 
-rla fact, some of the instruments are used only for special op- 
erations and are likely to remain In your ease for many months 
before you will have use for them. 



16$ ONE WAY OP REDUCING CREDIT RISKS 

A» our •zp«ri«Be« of orer 80 years ia aqmpplas piqrtl* 
eiaas has tautht ua that tlia f Inaaolal retuma of a youac 
yhyalelaB atartlag out ia praotioa are aot alwaya aa rapid aa hm 
■ay aatieipata wa would aucgett tlia osissioa of the laatrumeata 
wa hara aauaeratad below. If oeoaaloa ahoald arlaa for iaaedi* 
at a aead of aay of tbaaa iattmaaata tlMy oaa be aupplled b/ 
talatraph order withia a few houra. 

By radttolag tlie aaouat of tba order yoa will alao re- 
dttoa tlio aaooat of the payaeata, aaabllac you to put aaide a aor* 
plaa whleh aay be of ooaalderable adrdataca la ease of eaersenoyr 

We truit that oar autceatioa will be takea la cood part, 
aad la the latenral. awaltlas your laatniotloaa. we will hare 
your order aade ready for ahlsseaf ao that there aay be no va- 
^eoeaaary delay. 

Very truly yours. 



No one could take offense at this attitude — that is, no one 
whose business is worth goiiig after— and there is something 
about the letter that shows a genuine interest on the part of the 
firm* The doctor really feds that the house is giving him 
good advice* is looking to his interests as weU as to its own 
and so the order is cut down and it b done in such a way that 
•it increases the good will of the customer. 
. On^ of the every-day experiences of the credit man is 
to pass on orders from customers ' who are inclined to stretdi 
their credit accommodations. The trick is to induce the cus- 
tomer to reduce the size of hb order without offending him. 

Here is the way a wholesale groceiy house bluntly handles 
this class of business: 



■We are aot aatlafied with the repliea regardlar your 
ataadiac. The total aaouat of your order would aot warraat aa 
la ruaaiag aay risk. If you are disposed to pay us oa aoaouat. 
half the iaroiee, #48.30, aad proaise to reait the balaaew latha 
usual thirty days, we will sead oa the coods as ^ulokly aa 
possible." 



Here is the diplomatic way in which a rival concern per* 
•uades the customer to reduce his order: 
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Dear Sir: 

Tour order for coodt reeeired. We are Quite pleased ta 
hear from your part of the country, and ve trust that bueinest 
is on the upward tread' in Streator. 

Tour intention to put in a atook of flour for winter 
trade is sood policy, hut the hrand you order is not one that we 
feel will he an Al seller in Streator. It is* Of course, possible 
that /ou may be able to dispose of the entire order within a few 
months, but our past experience teaches us that it is alwaye 
best for a dealer to so slow on a new brand of flour. 

Instead of sending you a #300.00 order, we feel that it 
will be to your adrantaee to try #100.00 worth ef the flour 
first, and aee how it sells. After that you will be in a posi* 
tion to know positirely whether this brand will be an asset or a 
dead burden on your hands We never like tc send any dealer a 
bill ef goods that we think will not come up to hit expectations 
as a seller. 

Vow. up in the country districts of Vorth Dakota this 
brand of flour which you desire is a big seller. A large 
demand has been created for it up there, but in your section 
this demand we feel has not been fully doTsloped. Hence our 
adTice to you. 

Very truly yours. 

Country Credit Department 



After reading this letter the merchant feels like thanking 
the "wholesale house for giving him such good advice and look- 
ing after his interests by cautioning him not to tie up his capital 
in an unsalable line. 

A credit man who tried, not veiy successfully, to combine 
a collection and selling letter, wrote to a comparatively new 
customer: 



"We are in receipt of your valued order given our rep- 
resentative, Mr. Hammond, and we wish to thank you. Our busi- 
ness relations during our acquaintance have been very pleasant 
and we trust have been profitable to both buyer and seller. We 
note that the remittance for your last purchase--#288.89--is 10 
days past due--a condition for which we are at a loss'to account 
--verhaps an overeight on your part* 
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*B«fer« thipplas tMs larc* order— 1978. SO— we would 
tako oeoasloa to cvctoot that jou obllto no tj reduelac the 
ordor to half tlio aaouat, owias to tlio faot that we hare had 
a very heavy deaaad oa the li'ae of ceode yoa eall for« and we 
fear that we will rua short before we oaa repleaish our stock. 
Ve have asked others te aot oa this sucgeetioa whioh is slaply 
a ooarse followed by every live aad prosperous busiaess house. * 



The Jetter does not lu^ true; it has a hollow sound that 
does not fool the buyer* Tne reference to the past-due account 
and the request to reduce the order by half are so closely 
connected that the thou^t in the credit man^s mind is apparent 
.and the reader does not believe that the old customers have 
been asked to reduce their orders on the same line of goods. 

But here is a credit man facing an identical situation who 
succeeded in having the order reduced. Tliere is no suggestion 
that the house is not doiiig exactly as it says. 



Dear Sir; 

Ve thank yon for your order for eeai-poroelaia ware, 
aaouatiac to $500. This line has proren so exooptloaally popu- 
lar this season that it has been praotioally iapossible for us 
to fill the deaaad ia our usual prompt way. 

It will be appreoiated* Mr. Roe, as a speoial faror oa 
your part if you will permit us to reduce this order to $200 for 
iaaediate shipaent. Ve are askiac this favor from other cus- 
tomers in order that we may let all share ia the popular demand 
for thie very excellent lino. 

Ve will hold the balanoe of your order on speoial file 
aad would be pleased to receive your order for more of the line 
at any later date that you may be ia need of it. Let us assure 
you that we will appreciate very sincerely your accoamodatinc us 
in this matter and regret that the demand for the line necessi- 
tates our asking ths favor of you. 

Await iag your very prompt reply and assuring you that 
on receipt of it thci orderiwail go forward immediately, we 
are. 

Very truly yours. 
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An exceedingly diplomatic turn-down 13 used by a New York 
house to a would-be credit customer: 



])«ar Sir: 

8oae tlae aso the manageaant enforced upon our tales 
department a rule that all orders should be aoooapanied Taj oasli» 
unless the account had been preTiously passed upon by our credit 
department. 



This opening is more than a clever turn-down; it is a skillful 
sales arguihent as well. It takes off the personal affront of the 
refusal, and indulges in a little confidence with the customer 
that has the human ring. Any small confidence of this kind is 
always a good thing. 

From these letters it is veiy evident that ho^ hard and fast 
rules can be laid down for the guidance of credit men but some 
practical suggestions may be found, showing what to avoid and 
how these embarrassing situations may best be met 

If it were the function of the credit man to .keep up collec* 
tiotts and hold his bad accoimts down to the minimum, his 
task would be easy. It would be very simple to refuse salea 
to everyone except the merchants who are known to be **good 
pay.'* But the house wants to increase its business and too 
strict a policy on the part of the credit man invariably means a 
loss of customers. So every house fixes the per cent the business 
will stand for bad accounts and the best credit man is he 
who keeps close to this line. By falling below the fixed per cent 
the management would complain to him that he is too strict, 
driving business away, and this is just as bad as it is to let down 
the bars and let in too many bad accounts. 

So the problem of the credit man is to deal diplomatically 
with the questionable customers; get their business on a cash 
basis if possible; but if he cannot, point out to them how it is 
to their advantage to reduce their orders to a level consistent 
with the demands of their trade — orders that the house will be 
glad to fill. He must have an eye to salesmanship and to col* 
lectipns and write letters that will secure the maximum of basi* 
ness at the minimum lo8s;he must be fiist and always* a diplomat 



Making CAPITAL Out Of 

Complaints 

PA&T XV HANDUNO THE LONG-DISTANCE CUSTOMER CHAPTER Vt 

WHEN A BUSINESS is at Us height, there is 
nothing that perplexes the head more than an in- 
creasing nurnber of complaints. These mistakes 
are almost instable in a growing organization; 
the problem is to handle them in such a way that 
iheuwiU m>t impair the firm's prestige-bather, 
to Turn Teem into a Constructive Force, This 
chapter sJwws how complaints have been turned' to 
oraers and gives letters that have sounded har- 
mony and puUed Imsiness on top of hard-to- 
handle complaints — letters that have resulted in 
increased loyalty and tightened the hold of a firm 

on its distant customers 



A WESTERN mail-order house recently established a new 
promotion department, the purpose of which was to re- 
vive the business of former customers. An examination 
of the files showed large numbers of names which had not been 
checked with order notations for two or three years — over a 
hundred thousand altogether. An estimate of the cost of the 
literature mailed to these addresses, without apparent returns 
showed an enormous waste of ainmunition. Added to the 
actual expense of mailings, was the stiU greater item of the loss 
of trade. 

The manager determined to discover, if possiole, the reason 
for the severai relations and a letter was sent out, frankly 
asking why the former customer had stopped buying. The 
letter is printed in full on page 161 of Volume IL 

170 
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The letter was first sent to a try-out list of 1,500 names and 
the response was immediate — sixty-seven per cent; 229 letters 
contained compliaints and forty-six were entitled to cash adjust- 
ments which cost $271.00. But orders amounting to $5,100 
came in as a direct result of these letters. The cost of the 
mailing and the adjustments, $483.00, was offset by new busi- 
ness ampunting to more than $5,000 and, in addition, the house 
regained the good will of several thousand old customers, and 
made certain at least a share of their future business. 

One adjustment, for instance, ^mounting to $2.21 demanded 
by a woman in Nebraska brought a $70.00 order by return 
mail; a Louisiana customer claimed that he had been swindled 
on a $16.00 purchase. The money was refunded and lead 
to orders from the complainant and from several of his friends 
— the amount was weU up in the three figures. Every settlement 
brought in later orders and also made a warm friend and 
several thousand ''boosters" performed an advertising service 
that could not be measured in money terms. 

These instances show what the ^'letter-adjuster*' of complaints 
can accomplish, when applied in the right way. The proper 
handling of a complaint turns it into an advertisement In the 
hands of a diplomatic correspondent it becomes a basis upon 
which to build business. It not only offers the house an oppor- 
tunity to get in closer touch with the customer, and show a 
genuine interest in him, but it brings to light weaknesses which 
should be remedied for the sake of future business. 

No matter whether a customer's grievance is real or imagi- 
nary the house cannot afford to neglect him or ignore his com- 
plaint His future trade and the influence he may have on other 
customers or prospects call for a prompt and satisfactory 
settlement of the trouble. The successful mail-order houses are 
all agreed on this one point: adjust a complamt at once, even 
though it may be unreasonable, and try to capitalize that com- 
plaint so it will pay dividends in future orders. 

By tactfully wording the adjustment letter to give an impres- 
sion of fairness and good intentions, an appeal b made to one 
side of the customer Aat can be reached in no other way. Fair- 
ness inspires fairness in return and the customer is quick to 
respond to the interest manifested by the house. 

The complaint may be settled so liberally that the customer 
feels under obligations to reciprocate. Human aaturc is such 
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that buyers not only appreciate generosity in complaint adjust* 
ments but« usually* they show that appreciation. 

Recently a stationer sent to a paper house for twenty boxes 
of fancy stationery to be delivered to a firm of engravers. Some 
little time after the goods were received by the stationer and 
had been delivered, it was discovered that there were bat 250 
instead of 500. The paper house insisted that 500 had been 
delivered to the engraver and held a receipt. It was for **One 
Package*' and did not show the number of boxes it contained 
but it was enough to shift the mistake onto the engravers. 
After thorough investigation, the engraver wrote the distant 
customer: 



Sfar Sir; 

We hare ton* orer our records carefully "but do not find 
any eridenoe of mistake or carelessness on our part. Tour order 
was to ensrars the announoeacnts received from the Central Paper 
CoBpany and we did so. The records show that only 250 went 
through the department. As the paper is Tsry different from what 
we ordinarily use. it is inoonoeiTahle that part of the stock 
was mixed with another order. 

▲s far as we can see. the mistake was not ours, hut we 
can readily see how it looks to you as if we had "slipped up" on 
the order. Rather than to let you have such an impression we are 
having amother 250 put through and will rush them to you hy pre- 
paid sxpress tomorrow. 

We sincerely hope this will he satisfactory to you. and 
assuring you of our regret for this unfortunate delay, we are 

Very truly yours. 

TBI SMITH ft WSSTOH SBORAVIHO GO 



The spirit of fairness shown by the engravers in adjusting 
this complaint put the buyer under an obligation to favor that 
house. He not only wanted to swing it enough business to make 
up for any loss on the disputed order,, but he was convinced 
that under all circumstances he would be ** taken care of" and, 
while the adjustment was expensive for the engravers, it led to 
$400.00 worth of business during the next two years. 

The cost of handling a complaint should not be considered 
merely in relation to the order to which it refers; it should be 
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set over against the extension of good will and the insurance 
of future business. 

A reputation for fair adjustment of complaints is a strong 
magnet to attract future orders. A liberal guarantee is always 
a good selling point. One successful mail-order house, after 
excluding the ^'chronic kickers," does everything possible within 
the bounds of reason to satisfy its customers, and the actual cost 
in money and time is charged to a private accoimt which is 
labeled ^'Advertising." A reputation gained through such a 
policy proves the best advertising obtainable. Such a reputation 
is an intangible, yet an invaluable asset. 

Another example of what a clever adjustment of a complaint 
may do ip the way of bringing back old customers with new 
business, is that of a manufacturer of gas lamps. Frequently a 
new customer complains that a lamp is not giving satisfaction. 
From the nature of the complaint, the manufacturer usually 
knows that the trouble is in the adjustment of the burner. 

He immediately writes a tactfully phrased letter, offering 
first of all, to take back the lamp and refund the money paid 
by the customer. Further down in the letter he suggests that 
the complainant try a different adjustment before going to all the 
bother of taking out the light. He carefully outUnes the method 
of gas regulation by which the best results can be obtained. 

In nearly every case the customer makes the adjustment 
suggested and finds the lamps are entirely satisfactory. .. Very 
often an order follows for enough lights to equip a customer's 
home or place of business. The willingness to refund the 
money inspires confidence in the lamp and leads to a 
desire to make a new trial under different conditions. Usually 
additional orders result — but here is the big point: the im- 
mediate, unrestricted offer to refund the piux:hase price puts 
the customer in the right frame of mind. 

Many mail-order houses do not expect to make a profit on 
initial oniers because of the' cost of getting new customers, so 
an established trade is essential to success. Tliese houses look 
upon the adjustment of a complaint as an investment, for it affords 
an opportunity to inspire good will, and assure steady trade. 

One successful southern mail-order house not only adjusts 
complaints promptly, but it actually seeks a complaint and 
follows up every adjustment until a reply is received giving assur* 
ance that the customer is entirely satisfied* To a list of about 
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25,000 dormant customers, a letter was written, stating that the 
business was about to be reorganized and the departments en* 
laiged. It mentioned plans for improving the service and re- 
quested the customer to submit his own ideas along this line. 
The suggestion was made that if there had been anything un- 
satisfactory in the past, the house should be told, in order to 
prevent a recurrence of the same trouble. A stamped envdope 
and a carefully priced, seasonable circular were enclosed. 

The result: enough cash orders came in to pay for the 
mailing and, what was much more important, the concern was 
reinstated in the good graces of several thousand customers. 

Another concern, manufacturing cash regbters, keeps its cu8« 
tometa friendly by requesting immediate notification of any opera* 
tion troubles. This letter was mailed to buyers in one territory: 



D«ar Sir: 

It your cash register workiac satlsfaotorily? Does it 
carry out the systea that you planaed when you houcht it? 

Does it aoooBplish ererythins you want it to do. or oaii 
you eucceet some iaproreBeiit? 

The year Is about orer, ^nd before it oloses I want to 
be sure erery user is thoroughly satisfied. 

Z would like t9 call on each one personally, but as 
there are orer. 14 » 000 in mj territory it would require too such 
tiae tc set around. 

Zr you -are not getting Just ths results you want, we 
«hall be glad to help you with any suggestions we can nake by 
Letter, and have a representatire call if you wish. 

Tou say ohanps to know thrse or four asrehants who ought 
to hars cash registers, or who night be interestsd in then. I 
should appreciate the faror very such If you would kindly send ■• 
their nases. This information will, of course, be treated in 
•confidence. 

▲ stamped postal is snclosed for your oonTcnience in 
•fading in these names. 

Very truly yours, 

District Managsr. 
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AaaA this letter, together with A stamped return post card, 
while costing $420 just for postage, became an actual producer 
of "dollars and cents" returns by the cooperation inspired through 
the frank offer of assistance and willingness to guarantee satis- 
faction along with the sale of goods, and as a by-product the 
company received the names of several hundred prospects. 

Another manufacturer, selling a meehanical specialty hf 
mail, sends out periodic letters to customers asking for com- 
plaints, on which to build capitaL This is one of the letters: 



Dear Sir: 

This is Just to remind you that our intersst ia ths 
Duplicator purchased tj you will oontinuo as long as yon haTO 
the Bachine--that if you are not getting satisfactory results 
froB it. we wish to help you do so. Unsatisfactory senrice is 
annoying to you and injurious to the reputation of tho Duplica- 
tor. It is unprofitable alike to hoth of us. 

Therefore, if you are haring AIT TROUBLE, infers us 

JUST WHAT IT IS. Read the enclosed "trouble form" carefully and 

answer the questions fully. Strike off a copy letter from the 

Duplicator after following instructions and send it along with 

your letter. Wo make no charge for any assistance giTen to 

customers. 

Very truly yours, 

THS ACIB KASUTACTUaiVO CO. 



Enclosed with this letter is a list of questions relating to 
difficulties that might occur when the machine is operated by 
an inexperienced person. The service offered to buyers keeps 
them interested and by periodically soliciting complaints and 
criticisms, this house keeps customers ''boosting" its product 
One specialty house follows customers up at intervals, in this 
same way, for ten years after they have purchased goods* 

But sometimes even requests for "kicks" fail to bring the 
reply from the disgruntled customers, so the house has no oppor- 
tunity to show its willingness to make satisfactory adjustment 
of their troubles and bring them back into the list of buyers. 
For this class of inactive customers some strategy is necessary 
to call forth a response. 

One house, tried a unique scheme to get the customer to 
Btate his case, by sending out this letter: 
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*W6 &r« sorry you find our goods unsatisfactory. Ve 
would not hare you dissatisfied with goods or serrioo f«r aany 
timos the aaount of the order So won't you return the goods and 
let us refund your aoney?" 



When the customer, in surprise, wrote that no complaint 
had been made, no goods ordered or received, the house imnied* 
lately followed up the reply in this way: 



Dear 8ir 

We haTO inTostigated your record with our house and 
find, as you say. that our proTious letter was sent to you by 
Bistake. But I don*t know as it was a mistake after all. for you 
hate not sent us an order for quite a while, and we are wonderins 
if our goods or sorrice hare been in any way unsatisfactory. 
Won't you tell us frankly? 

If anything has not been satisfactory, we want the 
priTilege of making it right. We want to bo sure you are satis* 
fied and to renew our prcTious pleasant relations. So if any- 
thing has been wrong, tell us of it and let ua adjust the matter. 
If not. won't you look OTor the splendid offerings in our spring 
catalogue, which is Just off the press and a copy of wliioh we ara 

■ailing you? 

Most cordially. 

WB8TSBI BUBBZR COHPAVY. 

While this is merely a scheme and might not be approved by 
some firms, it brought unusually good returns to this house and 
resulted in renewed relations with a large number of dissat- 
isfied customers whom it had been impossible to reach in any 
other way. 

Soliciting a complaint, when it may be turned into capital* 
may prove more profitable than the soliciting of an order. 
The receipt of a complaint, instead of being a necessary evil, 
offers an opportunity for the house to extend its service — to 
show a real concern for the customer's welfare — an interest 
beyond the sale. And this, coming from the distant house to 
a customer, unsolicited, establishes the confidence and good will 
that builds up sales — and pays a large interest on the money 
expended in adjustments. 



) 



The H&use Policy in Handling 
Routine Complaints 

PART 3tV HANPUNG THE LONQ-PISTANCE CUStOMER CHAPTER 68 

NO BUSINESS can operate without complaints 
and the shrewd manager aims to handle them 
promptly^ satisfactorily and economically. The 
Tnajority of complaints jaU into definite groups and 
most mail-order houses have Fixed Policies for 
handling them. Regardless of the system adopted ^ 

the Distant Customer Must be Appeased, and 

it is the art of the letter writer to accomplish this 
quickly and at small expense to the house. Some 
concerns make an immediate adjustment and then 
start an investiaation to discover the source of the 
trouble; others, handling special products, investi- 
gate before making an adjustment. This chapter 
shows how these two attitudes are worked out and 
the advantages that each affords 

THERE is a certain class of houses that lose all interest 
ih a sale' as soon as a customer's money * is received. 
But every successful concern has adopteid this policy: 
no transaction is completed until the man who spends his 
money is satisfied. A dissatisfied customer is a serious 
menace; he makes it a point to drive business away — he is the 
danger signal standing between the house and future sales. 

Usually it is a far better investment to satisfy one . old cus- 
tomer's claim than to spend the same amount of money locating 
new prospects. And it is a better advertisement, for die assur- 
ance that a house stands back of its goods is a powerful magnet 
in pulling orders. The adjustment of a grievance invariably 
leads to more orders; it puts ^'boosters" into the field. 
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When the average custonMnr^Dakes a complaint, it is of vital 
importance to him; if he holds a grievance, it is a serious mat- 
ter. He may be to blame; you may have been negligent, or 
a third party may have been responsible, but no matter where the 
fault lies the customer wants immediate consideration. 

While some complaints are certain to come from unreason- 
able persons, the percentage is so small with the average busi- 
ness, that, thev can hardly be considered in adopting a uniform 
house-policy for handling dissatisfied customers. Experience 
shows that the buyer b an exception who cannot be reached by 
the right kind of a letter. 

The tactless letter which says, ^'Your clidm is altogether 
unreasonable and could not be conceded,** will only aggravate 
wounded feelings. Bluntness, indifference and intolerance are 
like so many slaps in the face. 

But on Uie other hand, if the angry customer gets h reply of 
this kind, '*We are very glad to take this matter up and assure 
you that any mistake will be adjusted promptly and satisfac- 
torily,*' it immediately takes the edge off his temper. A spirit 
of fairness and a *'we'U do our parif * makes adjustment easy* 

It is necessaiy to the satisfactory settlement of a complaint, 
to reassure the claimant immediately. Promptness in replying 
is the first essential. If a customer b compelled to wait for 
a reply, hb grievance grows rapidly. And the longer the 
delay the more difficult becomes the adjustment. 

One house turns the complaint-letter over at once to a special 
department Letters are answered on a r^^ular time-schedule, 
and the complaint is acknowledged promptly, even though 
actual adjustment may require considerable time. 

Obviously the same methods of handling complaints are 
not applicable to all businesses but there b one fundamental 
principle: keep the complainant in good humor and satbfy him 
as far as consistent with circumstances and house-policy. 

The manner of settlement depends upon whether the 
cause of the complaint b readily traceable or whether it 
needs careful investigation. The most familiar claims come 
under a ''routine complaint'* classification, for which there 
should be a settled policy of settlement. A certain number 
of these complaints are apparently inevitable and can be 
handled by a routine policy. They may be grouped in six 
divbions: delayed shipments, goods damag^ in transit* 
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goods not as ordered, goods UBsatisfactoiy, shortage* and ship* 
ment lost. 
. ' If the remedy for any of these difficulties may be applied 
quickly, form-letters are usually most economical and most 
convenient But if the complaint demands any particular 
treatmeq^ personally dictated letters handled only by corre- 
spondents trained for this work are essentiaL The use of a 
form-letter in such cases would merely increase the irritation 
and the reply of a tactless letter-writer would only make 
things worse. 

In the handling of any complaint, whether just or uikreason- 
able, the aim is to settle it with the least expense. So in all 
letters that deal with complaints the underlying principle is to 
appease the customer quickly and at a smsdU cost, and at 
the same time strengthen the bond of interest. 

A tlefinite policy is usually followed in handling all routine 
complaints. For delayed shipment complaints one house finds a 
form-letter of this kmd most effective: 



*¥• fire aincerely sorry that there lias heen delay in 
your shlpBent and we want to thank you for notifying us so 
promptly. At the same time please acoept our assuranoe of an in* 
oediate InTestigation. We will traoe the shipment at onoe. 
Von*t you tell us if you are at any immediate inoonrenienoe as 
the result of the delflcy?** 



When the cause of the delay has been traced no time is 
lost in notifying the customer. In case the fault is that of 
the house, the customer is told so frankly. The letter asks 
if he can use the goods and a promise of better service is 
made. If the customer refuses to accept this proposition, some 
inducement is frequently offered, but if he still refuses, his 
money is immediately returned. 

Jilven though the diffiailty arises from no fault of the house, 
a willingness should be shown to assist the customer in every 
possible way in getting satisfaction for his inconvenience 
or loss. 

It is a common experience that a short, snappy letter, evea 
though it shows a warm interest in the affairs of Uie customer^ 
is never as effective as a^ lengthy personal letter taking up 
every detail of the case. Here is one place where brevity 
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should be avoided. This is especially true with oountzy 
and small-town customers. One kner of this kind opens: 

"A OMTttfttl lBT««tig&tion shows US thst'srour order of 
ths 19tli» irtLlch you say liss not bssn rooolTod, was fillsd and 
turned OTor to tho Blank Ixpross Co. , the 25tli— >th6 sane day it 
was rooelrod. Tho onelosod recolpt will show you how oarofolly 
ws, as shippers, sake eonslgnaents.* 



Then the letter continues with a detailed explanation of why 
delays are often inevitable with the transportation companies. 
This house offers, in the letter, to stand back of the customer 
to insure that he loses nothing. It agrees, upon the return of a 
notation horn the local express agent stating that the goods have 
not arrived, either to duplicate the goods or refund die money. 
This is adjustment beyond the point where the house is responsi- 
ble, but it has proved a wise policy since it gives a confidence 
in the house that insures additional sales. 

When goods are damaged in transit, as the result of care- 
lessness or neglect of the transportation company, or as the 
result of imperfect packing at the house, the letter acknowledging 
■the complaint usually paves the way for a quick settlement, at 
minimum cost Many concerns ask the customer to secure 
the local freight agent's notation of the amount of damage and 
the condition of tibe goods on their arrival. This is made on 
the bill of lading and the bill is -returned to the house, thus 
avoiding any question that might arise over the amount involved. 

With some articles, the damage may be repaired by the cus- 
tomer, after an estimate of the probable cost hais been accepted, 
and the expense borne either directly or indirectly by the house. 
In any case, it has been found most satisfactory to pay such 
claim at once, looking to the transportation company to make 
reimbursement later if it is responsible for the damage. With 
mail-order houses where re-orders are an important factor 
in the business,' a cheerfully given refund or an entirely new 
shipment, when the damaged goods are useless, is practically 
the only thing to do. 

Sometimes a fair valuation may be placed upon the damaged 
goods and the customer may be asked to pay only for value re- 
ceived. Transportation company reports are often long delayed 
and settlements slow, so it is usually best to make inimediate 
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adjustments to show the customer that the house wants to help 
him — ^the house can better afford to wait for the settlement 
with the carrier. 

In handling the' complaint oti goods that are not as ordered 
tofoften an attempt is made to convince the customer by argu- 
ment that he shouki accept them. This is now considered a po6r 
business policy by the better class of mail-order managers. 
While sucii complaints often arise through some fault of the cus- 
tomer in ordering — which the investigiation readily proves — ex- 
perience shows that the most profitable method pf settlement 
in the long run, is to -exchange the goods at the expense of the 
house. A letter. of this kind b usually most effective: 



Po&r Sir: 

'Wr are Tenr oorrj that you find the cobda are not as 
you expected. We have looked up the prder and find that you in- 
advertently gave the wrong number, ae you may readily see by the 
enclosed duplicate. Vhile we do not feel that we are in any way 
at fault, we want to thank you Tor giving us the opportunity of 
Baking an explanation and of helping you out* If the goods are^f 
so use to you we will gladly exchange them, for we would not hav* 
you dissatisfied for many times the small cost of shipmsnt 

charges. • ^ , 

Very truly yours. 



And many times the customer will keep the. goods* rather 
than ask so considerate a house to bear an unjust expense; 
or he will at least offer to pay the transportation cost 

But if the house is tit fault through some mistake in the 
shipping department, it is usually advisable to tell the customer 
frankly. Point out to him that, even with the most careful at- 
tention, mistakes are sometimes inevitable; that the house sin- 
cerely regrets any inconvenience that may have been incurred 
through an employee's mbtake; that if the customer cannot 
use the goods they will be exchanged without expense to him» 
and that in the future every effort will be made to guard against 
similar trouble. Such a letter is certain to give the customer 
a high opinion of the house and to make him a warmer friend 
than before* 
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SometiiDes a diacount offered oo the goods sent will induce 
the customer to use them, even though they are not exactly as 
ordered, and this is often a more profitable method of settlement 
because of the expense of having the goods returned. And a 
small reduction in price will often settle a claim that bears all 
the ear-marks of an ugly situation. 

The claim thai the goods are unsatisfactory is the most 
difficult to handle. It requires tact of the highest sort So the 
acknowledgment letter skilfully aims to waid off antagonism 
and then discover exactly where the customer finds a fault. 
Often it is merely a matter of opinion, and a little tactful ex- 
planation in the second letter will end the matter. Perhaps the 
customer fails to understand the nature and operation of the 
article or its proper application. Then a letter educating him 
to its qualities wdl restore hkm to a satisfied mood: 



Dear Sir 

!• appreolat* jour fairness. Ilr. J ass. la adTlsias us 
of your difficulty In aaiclnc Pacific Lead o .Ter your surface 
well. With palatere «ho are accustoaed to alxlng ordinary leads 
we caa readily see how easy it Is to go wroag whaa first alx- 
lng Pacific. 

Pacific Lead Is ground so auoh finer thaa other leads 
and it has a so auch better body that it offers more resistance 
to the alxlng paddle aQd aakes the painter thlnJc he has not used 
enough oil. cmd consequent Ly. he oontmues to pour In the oil 
until he has added so such that It iB>alrs the body of his paint. 

If you will use precisely the sane aaount of oil by 
■easure with Pacific Lead as you would with ordinary brands when 
first alxlng Pacific, you will find that our product will cover 
far better than the other leads Gradually you can add acre oil 
to your subsequent aixlnga of Paoiflo when you hare becoae accus- 
toaed to the feel of the paddle in Pacific Lead. Tou will then 
have a paint that will not only cover fully one-quarter acre sur- 
face than the brand you have been using, but one that will spread 
easier under the brush, give you a decidedly whiter Job and 
proTO acre durable. 

If there are any other points iw t-*» connection that 
«e can adTlse you on. don't hesitate to call on us. 

Very truly yours. 

PACIFIC LXAD COKPAHY. 
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^ \ 

With a practical explanation the correspondent attempts to 
bring the customer around to the house-attitude in the matter. 
If the goods are obviously at fault in some particular, an imme- 
diate reimbursement of money paid and expenses incurred is 
offered and every effort made to show that the house aims to be 
fair in all its dealings. If the fault is. merely an imaginary one, 
the customer is treated as though he were as fair-minded as 
the bouse, and is assured that the trouble is nqt at all seri- 
ous. But the customer is never left while he feels that he has 
been'treated unjustly. If he refuses,, absolutely, to be satisfied, 
he IS asked to return the goods. 

This, method of handling the dissatisfied customer, with the 
/iven^ mail-order house, is profitable because of the adver- 
tising such a policy is certain to create. But it may not be 
adapted to the concern selling expensive specialties. 

In handling and adjusting tli^ shortage claim it is vitally 
important not to irritate customers through letters that carry 
an impression of suspicion. The validity of the complaint, for 
policy's sake, tnust be conceded. While the house usually finds 
an investigation necessary to avoid a recurrence of similar 
claims, this should be made in a way that will not give offense. 
Allowing such chums is almost always advisable. 

Repeated complaints from the same customer are thoroughly 
investigated by most concerns, for a dishonest customer is- 
seldom a )>roditable one; he diould be eUminated from the 
customer-file or kept under a special ''Black Ust** 

It is the policy of one hotise to refill all orders vs soon as 
it learns that the goods have failed to show up, provided the 
claimant secures the signed notation of the local express or 
freight agent that a shipment had not been received. There is 
little chance of heavy losses to the company by this policy, for, in 
case the goods cannot be located, the transportation company is 
of course responsible and the additional transportation charges, 
in case the sh^ment is found later on, is compensated for hj 
the good will created on the part of the customer^ 

With routine complaints an immediate adjustment and, 
if necessary, a. later investigation, is generally accepted' as 
the most profitable policy, if the amount involved is not too 
large. But when an adjustment means the expenditure of a 
considerable sum it is necessary for the house to know all the 
details of the trouble before makings or vrfusing a settlement 



1S4 HANDLING TlIE BIG COMPLAINT 

A careful investigatioii usually indicates the most ciloctive 
policy to adopt 

As in the settlement of the $mall routine complaint, the mak- 
ing of a big adjustment b strongly influenced by the attitude 
of the house in its letters. • The buyer of the goods always wants 
assurance that his claim will receive immediate attention. So 
the first purpose of the letter in handling detailed investiga- 
tions and making big adjustments^ is to show the willingness of 
the house to be fair and just; to pave the way for such steps as 
are necessary in the investigation and to keep the customer in 
good humor until some definite action can be taken. 

The actual investigation and adjustment of complaints 
on big sales should be handled by a house-representative or 
by a disinterested third party. One house that has estab- 
lished an enviable reputation for fairness and equality in adjust- 
ment matters, immediately upon the receipt of the complaint, 
mails a letter expressing regret that there is cai:se for dissatis- 
faction, assures an immediate investigation, and promises an 
early report This first letter plays for time and aims to put 
the customer in the right mental attitude. 

Then, if the customer is not too far away, a representa- 
tive is sent out to make a personal investigation. ' Otherwise 
the services of a local attorney are secured and the investigation 
made through him. 

If this investigation shows a fault in the article sold — some 
imperfection for which the house is to blame — ^an immediate 
allowance is granted on the basis of the amount of damage in 
the goods or the inconvenience incurred by the customer, or, if 
unusable, the goods are replaced or purchase price refunded. 

In case a transportation company is at fault, the customer is 
so informed and every assistance possible is given him in secur- 
ing satbfaction for his inconvenience or loss. 

But where the cusbmer is at fault, or where the claim is 
obviously unjust, the policy adopted depends largely upon 
whether the house, for the sake of future business, can afford 
to assume the claim, or stand pat on its rights in the case. 

Where the refusal of a settlement may mean a big loss in 
future business, it is often deemed advisable to make an allow- 
ance, to meet the customer half-way, or to cut a certain percent- 
age from the bill and "charge it to advertbing/* But the letter 
granting this allowance should be so worded as to ward oS 
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any impression that a "kick*' is always followed by a shading 
of the bilL The position taken by one house is clearly pre* 
sen ted bv such letter as this: 



"While we cannot feel in any way responsible, we want . 
to do all in our power to help you. We aim to maintain the most 
pleasant relations with all our customers, and believe our prev- 
ious more than satisfactory relations warrant an exception to 
our usual rule in this particular case. So we have decided to 
bear a part of the cost and allow you ten per cent on your bill " 



If a claim is refused, it is always desirable to give the 
customer the impression that the house cannot consistently con- 
ceed his demands. This letter must be based entirely upon the 
interests of the customer, and be made so reasonable that he 
will be convinced of its fairness. 

By calling his attention to the position of the house, and 
then showing him the difference between its established policy 
and his position; by showing him the damage the granting of his 
demands might do the business; and lastly, by thanking him for 
the opportunity of making an explanation, the "rough edges*^ 
are smoothed over and he usuaUy remains a loyal customer. 

A veiy small percentage of big adjustments can be handled 
by letter. Many concerns, selling delicate or very expensive 
specialties, maintain traveling adjusters who settle claims 
in the most profitable manner for the house. But in all cases* 
the house backs up the adjuster with letters, the purpose of 
which is to make his settlement more satisfactory. 

Since there are very few business concerns today that are 
without competition, this fact must at all times strongly influence 
the method of handling a complaint: no one but the man at 
the postoffice can be indifferent to future trade. The man who 
selb merchandise of any kind must seek at all times to satisfy; 
he must appreciate the fact that considerate and sympathetic 
ti*eatment of customers is the only sure way to build business 
on & sound foundation; and he must remember that the satis- 
factory settlement of a real complaint is just as important to 
the house that wants to grow, as the filling of an order. 



Finding The Right Attitude 
Toward COMPLAINTS 

PART XV HANDUWQ THB LONO-DISTAN CB CUSTOMER CHAPTER » 

IN HANDLING the distant customer who has a 
Qfievanee^ there are tvx) factors that tuill determine 
his future relations with the house: the satisfactory 
adpistment of the complaint and the attitude 
ASSUMED in making the adjfustmerd. And in many 
cases the attUvde shown in the letters are the dom- 
inant faxAor^for if the customer is convinced thai 
the house intends to treat him honestly and fairly , 
satisfactory adpistment is a mxxUer of detail. 
Whether adfustnient shcvld he made before inves^ 
tigation or whether investiaation should precede 
adjustment^ and the attUuae to assume^ are the 
practical subjects taken up in this chapter 

HAVE you not at some time leturaed to a dealer an arti- 
cle that was not satisfactoiy and had him grumble 
about it and then slap down tiie money on the counter 
in a way that hurt more than as if he had refused to take back 
the goods P You got a settlement just as far as money would 
go but you walked out of the store vowing never to buy 
another thing there. He squared things with your piurse but 
not with your ideas of good business; he entirely overlooked 
your mental attitude; he lost a gieat opportunity to win your 
loyalty — to take out insurance on your future business. 

This policy b even more disastrous when applied in letters 
and it has isktn some mail-order men a long time to learn 
that if a distant customer can be brought into &e right mental 
attitude toward the house, the actual adjustment of his com* 



laa 
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plaint is a matter of detaH — the poeketbook is easily appeased. 

A mail-order house that had imperceptibly developed a los- 
ing attitude toward complaints, finally found themselves in the 
light of retrospection, the result of which was the organization 
of a special complaint department with three specific and in- 
violable rules: promptness in answering every complaint; a care- 
ful consideration of the reasons for the complaint and probable 
mental attitude of the complainant so that the reply can be 
shaped to carry the impression of S3rmpathetic and personal 
interest; and third, an unwavering truthfulness and dignity that 
will create respect and tighten the bonds between customer 
and house. 

Sooner or later every successful mail-order house discovers 
this fundamental idea upon which effective handling of com- 
plaints must be builded, whether they are insignificant or im- 
portant, whether faults of the seller, or of the buyer, or due to 
outside influences over which there can be no direct control, 
the first thing to do is to impress upon the customer the intention 
of the house to treat him fairly and honestly. The next thing 
is to impress upon the correspondents the fact that the cus- 
tomer's interests must receive full and immediate consideration. 
The house under no consideration should try to cover up or 
gloss over its own mistakes or find fault with the customer for his 
errors. 

A mail-order house solid a go-cart to a customer 'in Min- 
nesota and complaint was made that is was badly marred and 
scratched. The correspondent to whom the letter was re- 
ferred wrote: 






Dear Sir: 

We are surprised that you should try to hold us respon- 
sible for the damage to your go-cart for we haTS an inspection 
serrice to guard againet imperfect goods going out. Our packers 
know Just how to ship furniture so it will not he marred and Z 
feci certain that the damage was done in uncrating. Prohahly a 
nail was dragged across it or something of that kind and now you 
look to us to make it good. 

Under the circumstan<*e8 it seems to us yea ought to get 
some furniture polish and it is prohahle a few minutes ruhhing 
would make the go-cart look as good as new. Tou can see what a 
Dig expense it would be to us to have the cart shipped back and 
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«aoth0r one deiiTerod dad ii| Tiew of the fitot tluit t&e dtaace 
probably doao la unpaokiac* wo do aot thiak 70a should oacpoci it 

forj truly yoaro, 

TO lII]>-llSfIBy 8UVPLT H008B. 



It happened that a neighbor about that time ordered a 
go-cart from a competing house and through a strange co- 
incident, it, too, was marred. The correspondent replied to 
the complaint: 



Daar Sir: 

Tou doa*t kaow how anoh wo rocret that the co*eart 
reached you in a daaacod condition. While our reoordo show that 
the cart was all right in every way when it went through the ia* 
opectlon departaent. yet under ao oirouaetaaoea would we waat 
you to keep aaythiac f roa our house that is unaatisfaetory. 

Troa what you write, Z infer that the oart is only 
Barred and ecratched and I have aot the leaet douht that a littx9 
of our Charter Oak Turniture Polieh will give Juet ae fine a 
finish as when the cart left the factory. We are sending you a 
bottle and polishing cloth, and probably fiTO Biautes* work 
elll Bake the oart look as good as new. 

# 

But if it' does not, we will vake it right. Bither we 
will aake you a caeh rebate and you can keep the oart, or you oaa 
return it at our expense and we will ship you a new one, ozpreaa 
prepaid. 

Won't you try the polish at oaoe and let us know if it 
is satisfactory? If it is. it will ssto you an aanoying delay im 
getting another oart. Please write us regarding it at once. 

Very truly yours* 

BROWV a BR0W9* 

By ^S!C*0^>0 ^^'^^^ 

Seaes ]lanagar« 



In the first case, the customer was not in a very good mood 
when he made his complaint and the letter he received rubbed 
him the wrong way — put him in a frame of mind where noth- 
ing would satisfy him. He wanted his pound of flesh* The 
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« cart had been sold under a strict guarantee and eventually the 
''' company had to refund the purchase price; it was out the 
transportation charges both ways and it lost a good customer-^ 
I all on account of a wrong attitude in handling the complaint. 

Meanwhile his neighbor* put in the right mood by the spirit 
of fairness and the emphatic assurance that his trouble would 
1^ be fixed up at any cost, tried the furniture polish, made the car 
look all right and told all his friends* ^'Brown & Brown certainly 
treat their customers white/* 

These two cases* happening to neighbors at the same time^ 
illustrate the difference in attitudes of two houses. One house 
is struggling along* hardly holding its own; the other has 
trouble in extending its organization fast enough to keep up 
with the growth of the business. Both houses are strong on 
guarantees ot satbfaction: the only radical difiPerence between 
them is theit attitude in handling long-distance customers. 

A new concern is apt to be over-suspicious of the complaints 
from unseen customers — distrustful of thQ motive* but a convic- 
tion of experience is that a very small ratio of false complaints 
reach the average house* especially if the trade is in the rural 
districts. One mail-order house estimates that ninety-nine per 
cent of its customers ar^ honest* and according to its records 
not more than one-tenth of one per cent of the patrons make false 
claims intentionally. Since it is better that crooked customers 
should be disposed of at once, and as the number is so small, it 
follows that the complaint department has a vital work — a con- 
structive function in developing a business. On the proper 
attitude toward complaints and a satisfactory policy of hand- 
ling them* may depend the growth of the house* for unadjusted 
complaints will in time ruin any business. 

So with that mail-order house it is very necessary to main- 
tain a relationship between house and customer that will call 
out all complaints whether they are justified or noL If the 
complaint is warranted* the house should know it and adjust it 
and if it is a fancied grievance it is important to restore 
cordial relations. 

Because of the importance of this mental atmosphere* the 
policy is often adopted of seeking complaints and making adjust- 
ments in order to impress upon the minds of patrons the desire 
to do the right thing at all times. To emphasize this position the 
correspondence* complaint and advertising departments co- 
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operate with each other. Letters contain the reiterated assur- 
ance that the house guarantees satisfaction and considers a 
complaint a real favor. This atmosphere permeates the cor- 
respondence and then bock of it all is a rigid inspection th^t 
assures absolute reliability of the product Beady adjustments 
are often the finest kind of advertisement — ^they insure satis* 
faction and a continued good will which is an intangible but 
very real asset. 

To get the mental attitude and view-point of the customer b 
obviously one of the most important considerations. Many 
complaint-correspondents brush aside all immediate surround- 
ings and imagine themselves sitting in the customer's chair and 
in his own mood. Then these four questions are considered: 

First. Has he any just cause for complaint? 

Second. Is he writing through ignorance of some conditioo 
or circumstance? 

Third. Is anyone in this office either wholly or partly to 
blame for the complaint? 

Fourth. Is he trying to impose on us? 

Usually these questions, if put honestly, can be decided 
definitely, yes or no. And they are applicable to prac- 
tically every business. * To dodge them is a confession of in- 
efficiency. They are the test of ability to write a fair, reason- 
able letter. If the customer has a just cause for complaint, 
he must be handled horn that standpoint alone. If he has 
not, the proposition is more difficult. 

One house finds it well to begin All letters, whe^er in answer 
to a just or an unjust complaint, in one of these ways: 

"We are sorry you have been subjected to any annoyance;'* 
"We understand your feelings on the subject;" "Wc regret that 
we cannot see you in person to talk the matter over** The 
question is always taken up from the customer's standpoint, 
agreeing with him, taking the fight out of him in the very first 
sentences. 

"If we were buying," is the attitude of these letters, "we 
should no doubt feel Uie same way." 

Get at the complainant in the beginning, secure his atten* 
tion and good will as a foundation for what you hope to impress 
upon him later. This is the secret of good complaint-letter 
writing, just as it is of good salesmanship: his own interests^ 
not yoius, is the shortest route to the desired ends. 



STULTIFYING EFFECT OP ••COARSE" TV'ORK Wl 



There is no doubt about the desirability of taking the edge 
off the complainant's temper by starting with a word of sympa- 
thy» agreeing with him, but the correspondent who does not un- 
derstand the working of the human mind may spoil the effect of 
bis letter by '^coarse'* work. 

A new correspondent in a manufacturing 'Eouse selling by 
mail was told to take the **yott are right'* attitude in answering 
all complaint letters and wrote: 



»ttr-\ ,••■ J iMiw^i.^ii». 



*¥• do not tltmm -you for ^rritiii< •• joa did la jour 
lot tor of tho 3rd and wo rocrot tliat tho aow YraakXia Bovlos 
MaflhlBO lo not proTinc si^tlsfAotory* 

But wo find tho ohlvBODt loft horo- All rltfht and tho 
trouhlo Bnot bo at your ond of tho lino. X horo no douht It is 
duo to tho foot that you haro not adjuotod it proporly. Wo know 
thoro wao no ooriouo dof oot ia tho aaohino. Z tako it that tho 
trouh]:w Iw duo oivtiroly to isaoraaoo ia oporatioa." 



The head correspondent pointed out the stultifying dCfect of 
a letter where in one paragraph the complainant is assured 
that he is not to blame and then in the next paragraph bluntiy 
told that the fault is all his. And this is the trouble with so 
many letter writers: they get a mo^ or less dear conc^tion of 
some fundamental prindp^ but apply it so crudely that the effect 
is entirely lost In this particular case the head correspondent 
re^dictated the two opening paragraphs: 



"Thank you for oallinc our attoatioa to tho troublo yott 
ara hariaj with your aew 7ranklin Bovine llaohino. Wo alvayo want 
our ouotomoro to let uo know at onoo when anythins is wronc, and 
aothins eottld ploaoo uo moro than to hare you write uo ia this 
frank aannor. 

"It is hard to oay definitoly what oauooo tho troublo 
oat wo eaa aoouro you that it io nothinc aoriouo as all aachinoa 
aro tried out before ohipping. Iridontly ia hand^linc in the 
train or unpaoking oomo little part workbd loooo or worked tigh% 
and all that io needed io a olight adjuotaont. The beauty of tho 
jfrinklin io that it is oo oiaplo in ito aoohanioa that you will 
be able to adjuot it Juot ao oaaily ao our highoot priced 
aaohinlot." 



IM HANDLING UNFAIR COMPLAINTS 

Then the letter went on to give directions for locating the 
•eat of the trouUe and remedying it 

Here again H was simply a case of finding the right attitude 
and mplying H intelligently. 

It 18 the mark of the skillful correspondent to enter into the 
customer's viewpoint and admit at Uie start* not necessarily 
the justice in the complaint but the proiHiety in bringing it di- 
rectly to the house. This will put the customer in the right 



9«ar KadMi*. 

Vft •!*• •iirpri8#d that yoa thonld dtaaad • aoner refund 
en the shirt waist paroliassd by 70a on the 18th of last aonth. 
rieass stop and eonsidsr that you haTo worn this tsment for 
soToralXresks. and that you haTo already had aore than full 
▼altts for the saall aaount you paid for it. We feel that your 
attitude is unfair Bow lone do you suppose we would remain ia 
hueiness if all our eustowers used the thiacs they buy. and thea 
tried to return thea sereral weeks latert 

BowoTer, if you still insist that you have been de- 
frauded, you aay return the waist and we will ekaaiae it oare- 
fully to deteraine whether you hare any 4ust oause ror a 00a- 
plaint Zf we find that it is. as you elaia. defeetirw laths 
crade of aaterial used, we will refund your aoney. 

Very truly yours. 



ThittetterwuwriUenioa Iong4im0 cutiamer by a fmaA-ooiift^f corrv- 
tpondmU who thought to mive money by letting euitomen understand they 
could not impose on the house. It meant not merely the loss cf a goM 
eustomer^ but the falling <:ffcf orders firom her section mdioaieathtuihe 
house loot given a bad name which it would take years to livedown. The 
oorresponderd was soon reolaced bu one who understood the tahie cf a 
eustomei^s good wiUtOndnow he handled a similar complaint is shown 

by the letter on the opposite page 

mood for the explanation that follows without violating any 
ethical standards or without putting the house in a ridiculous 
attitude. ^ 

If a complaint is unfair to the house* the complaining cus- 
tomer should be shown, from his own angle* that tiie house can 
not concede the demands without jeopardising its own in* 
terests and the interests of its customers. These letters might 
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show that such and such a price or policy would mean pooier 
qualities, or the failure of some vital plan for the actual benefit 
of the customers, or unfair discrimination which could not fail 
to hurt the customer in the end. 



£0«r Madam: 

¥• want to thank you for oalllng our attention to th* 
l«parteot c^nBont vhioh you .bought saTeral weoka ago. 

» 

* Ton don't know how we regret euoh eoourrenoes as this, 
but with the great nuaber of garments that dally pass through 
the iaspeotion department, it is apparently ineri table that once 
in a while an imperfection will slip by unnoticed. Tou may be 
sure we aim to eliminate such mistakes entirely, and so we feel 
Tory sratefol when a oustomer takes the trouble of notifying us. 

We are wery glad to comply with your request for a dup- 
licate of the waist you ordered, eren though you hare worn the 
one proTiously sent, and we assure you that we would not haro yea 
wear an imperfeot garment or feel dissatisfied with the goods you 
receire from us for many times the price of this one particular 
waist. It 'is our policy to giwe satisfaction always, to all 
cur ouatomers. 

So, we ara expressing another garment to you today, 
prepaid, and feel sure you will find it perfect and in erery way 
satisfactory. Ve hope that our preriously pleasant relations 
will oontinue, and that yoa will, in your future orders, find mo 
cause for complaint. 

▼ary slncere]ly. yonrs. 



Thi$ later repnsmts the attUvde nou> adapted hy moei of the larger maiH' 
€fder houeee. While the actual cost of the adjiutment of the comjdaint, 
mduding expreee chargee and time of oorreepondentet amounted to nearly 
$£M, it wae coneidered a emaU price to pay for the re-eOaUiakmeni of 
good vnU and for the pMieity the pleaeea customer vjae certain to give 
the house. It is contended that the eacpenee is jtistified by ths adeerUsing 

the house receives 

Misunderstandings, too, are usually explained most suc- 
cessfully with this policy of putting the cnstomei^s interests in 
the lime-light. There is always some twist that can be given 
to an argument which will appeal to the self-interest and reascm 
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of the buyer* Then this attitude makes H easier to assume a 
more rigid adherence to a settled house-policy and to hold a 
tighter rein over customers where thb is necessary. 

The tactless letter that starts out by telling about the pre- 
cautions which the house takes to guard against just such 
errors; that goes on at length describing the ayatem of inspec- 
tion, packing and shipping; that intimates the custtnner must 
be misrepresenting or is a crank — and then, after he is mad 
through and through, winds up by saying that if the goods are 
returned the order will be replaced, is unpolitic in the extreme. 

If it is the intention to send new goods or refund the money» 
say sp quickly-Hind make a friend; thank the customer for 
calli^ the matter to your attention, and then, if it seems de- 
8inrf>le, tell about the rules for inspection and shipping, instead 
of insinuating that the mistake must be at the other end of 
the line. Admit that there is liability of ertot in the best- 
arranged systems, and express legrei that such a slip has oc- 
curred. 

The difference in these two attitudes is illustrated in the 
letteis reproduced on pages ld2 and 193. The actual adjust- 
ment is the same in bodi cases but in one the attitude would 
alienate the customer and in the other would bind him closer to 
the house. 

If the policy is to show a disposition to be faif and guard 
against the return of the goods, as in the case of the concern 
which depends more upon the one-time order than the future 
re-orders, tactfulness is again the instrument that is indispensa- 
ble. While with concerns of this class the same attitude ojf 
interest and consideration for the customer's side of the difficulty 
is found essential, the purpose of the adjustment letter is to 
carry the impression that the house has been fair and aims never 
to deceive. Here the whole idea is to persuade the customer to 
keep the goods and at the same time make him satisfied. It is 
often found necessary practically to rengeU the goods before 
this may be accomplished. *So settlement letters of thb kind 
are frequently made educational, always bearing closely upon 
the source of the complaint When dissatisfaction is caused 
through an incomplete knowledge before the sale of the exact 
nature of the goods, an educational letter creates a new desire. 

To assume in these cases that customers are always right 
is not only disastrous, but an incentive to dishonesty as well. 
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How not to handle a complaint from a customer who wants 
to return goods with which he is dissatisfied is shown by a letter 
from an eastern publbhing house: 



Sear Sir: 

We hare jonr letter of reoent date. Ve note you etate 
the books do not meet your expectation. If you expected or in* 
tended these hooks for any particular purpose, you did not so 
adTise us. We had no means of Judging from your order as to vhat 
you expected of these hooks • and you understand ve could not 
stop to inquire. 

When you gare us an unconditional order ve presumed, of 
eourse, yotf knev vhat you were buying. We cannot stop to inquird 
6t erery purchaser vhat use he expects to make of these books. 

It vould be useless for you to attempt to return the 
books as vo could not accept them. 

Tours truly. 



This letter sounds as if the writer were trying to rub vinegar 
and salt into the wounds of the aggrieved purchaser instead of 
trying to sooth him and re-sell him. How such a complaint 
can be handled cleverly and save the order is shown in the 
letter on page 130. The proper attitude is to re-awaken 
the desire to keep the books. Salemanship may be just as nec- 
essary in handling the complaint as in securing the order. In 
fact, making the customer feel satisfied is the highest achieve- 
ment of the salesman. 

One of the most successful mail-order houses of the country 
sums up its attitude in handling complaints as ^'promptness, 
absolute truthfulness and unfaltering courtesy.'* Fixing respon- 
sibility for an error is not the thing that concerns the customer: 
what he wants is the prompt assurance that his grievance will 
be taken care of in a spirit of fairness. As a matter of business 
a complaint must be settled equitably — as a matter of future 
trade, it must be settled promptly and in a way that will leave 
the customer in the right frame of mind. The actual adjust- 
ment is frequently a costly process; using the right attitude costs 
nothing and yet it is the most important factor of aU in re-estab- 
lishing good will and in securing future business. 



How To Systematize The 

Complaint Department 



PART XV HANDLING THE LONG-DISTANCE CUSTOMER CHAPTER 70 

A CERTAIN NUMBER of camplainls are in- 
evitable in any business^ bid the Tnait-order house, 
tuith the many opportunities for mistakes in order- 
ingy infilling orders, in packing and in transport- 
ing goods to distant aistomers, necessarily has 
more complaints to handle titan the retailer who 
shows an article or goods to a customer before a 

sale is made. THE BiG Problem is to Adjust 
All Complaints Promptly and at Hie Smallest 

Cost. To do this, system is necessary — system in 
handling Hie clerical routine, in tracing or replac- 
ing the goods or refunding the purchase price and 
locating the cause of the error. How this may 
be done is the subject of this chapter 

NOT long ago a rapidly growing mail-order concern 
shipped an expensive range to a Montana buyer. It 
was refused because of a broken part A duplicate 
range was sent, and refused for the same reason. A settlement 
was finally effected by making a liberal discount on the bilL 
The sale cost the house $38.43. 

But it happened to come to the notice of the general manager 
and indicated a serious lack of system in some departments of 
the house. He made an investigation that brought to light 
over fifty returned stoves— damaged and useless until repaired-* 
that instead of being checked out for repairs when refused and 
returned, had gone back into the regular stock and sooner or 
later would be sent out again. No record of returned goods 
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or of the complamts that accompanied them, had been kept 
The house had outgrown the system that had been used years 
befcnre for keepmg such information* and an adequate system 
had never been installed — a situation that every mail-order 
house is likely to meet at some stage of its development 

An inadequate complaint correspondence department to- 
gether with insufficient checking by complaint clerks and 
tracers* had left records so indefinite or in such confusion that 
they were useless. 

A reorganization of the complaint department was neces- 
sary to guard against repetitions of such costly mistakes. It 
was decided to establish a definite route through which com- 
plaints must go before being turned over to the filing clerk and 
marked ^'adjusted." The management aimed to promote 
efficiency along four definite lines: 

1* By prompt and efficient handling of correspondence 
and by securing the proper attitude in letters to complaining 
customers. 

2. By making the investigations as easy as possible, ar- 
ranging for cooperation between tracers and correspondents. 

8. By preventing confusion and inaccuracy in keeping 
records; leaving them comprehensive and convenient for future 
reference. / 

4. By locating any weakness in goods or service so that a 
remedy could be applied at once. 

First of all, the name ^'Complaint Depiartment" was dropped, 
because of the psychological effect on customers. ^'Adjusting 
Bureau** was adopted instead and all printed matter and rubber 
stamps were changed to conform to the new idea. Capable 
correspondents were put under the direction of an expert com- 
plaint man, who was held responsible for the work and for the 
reports of clerks and tracers. 

Next came the perfection of some system for rapid handling 
of incoming claim correspondence. A "complaint basket'* 
was added to the mailing table, into which tiie sorters put 
letters that should go to &e complaint department To each 
of these letters is attached a "correspondence schedule'* slip, 
showing what departments it must pass through before filing. 
The date and hour when a letter should clear each department 
is indicated on this slip. To insure a close adherence to the time- 
schedule, each department handling the letter is required to 
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SLIP TO INSURE FBOMPTNESS 



•tamp on it the hour d deanmoe. For example* if a customer 
demandt the eschangss of goods» the adjustment caDs for three 
distinct operations: the receipt cl the complaint is first acknowl* 
edged; the floods peviously sent are traced to discover the source 
of the trouble, and the duplicated goods are packed and shipped. 
Tlie correspondence department forwards the answered letter 
to the tracer, who makes a notation of the result of Ins in* 
Testigation and after attaching it to the letter forwards it to 
the order department From the order department, the 
ktter and memorandum is returned to the correspondence 
department for filing and the attached schedule slip shows 
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Tku tehedvle div» used hy a mail-order hofUee, indicates the denartmente 
through which the comflai$d must pass and the time it must ixear each. 
In thu vjay the complatni ie routed and timed from the moment it reaches 

the complaint basket 

the time of clearance from each department through which it 
has passed. 

The letter acknowledging the receipt of a complaint is usually 
dictated by the head of ti^e adjusting bureau or some other 
experienced correspondent, as a diplomatic reply is often 
a most important factor in the restoration of the customer's 
goodwiU. 

Then the fixing of the responsibiliiy for any error in the 
previous transaction is taken up by the bureau's tracers. They 
are required to investigate ail complaints fully and, if necessary, 
follow every step on the entire route taken by a shipment 
In cases of an overcharge, or when, for any reason, the cus- 
tomer is entitled to credit, a check is made out by the head of 
the department and mailed to the customer. A notation to this 
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effect is made on a report slip attached to the letter, and a dupli* 
cate is sent to the accounting or auditing department. 

If the complaint concern^ a« package that has been missent, 
the tracer goes to the shipping or packing department, locates 
the missing package or takes it Up wiSi the transportation 
company and investigates the cause of the error. The 
missing goods ma^ have been missent, lost or stolen in 
transit, in which case it is the tracer's place to see that they 
are properly delivered or duplicate goods sent, or a refund made* 
To systematbde these investigations, a "claim tracer ticket'* 
with all special instructions attached is given each tracer. This 
is filled out after the investigation is made and attached to the 
original letter. A duplicate b left with the department at fault, 
as a gUard against similar errors. This is ^e form of tracer 
ticket used by one large firm: 



TRACE R. 



CLAIM NO.. 



DATE 



CLAIM TRACER 



CONTENTS or PACKAGE. 



CASN 
C. O. O. 



CON6ICNEP TO 

ADDRESS.. 

EXPRESS CO. 
It R. 

CLAIM ___ 



REPORT 



A form of claim tracer ticket furnished each person making investtgatione 

by one euoceeaful houu ia systematize this work. The tracer is attached 

to the original letter and filed for future reference 



The report of the tracer is valuable for reference, and is 
turned in with the original letter, and a notation of the settle- 
ment made and copies of all correspondence sent Then 
all information reganling it is transferrcd to an "adjustment 
card" for convenience m later reference. These caods are 
filed alphabetically. Original reports are filed in an adjust- 
ment coHFespondenoe file and the adjustment caid in a separate 
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card file. Thus all data connected with the adjusting of the 
complaint is convenient of access and a periodic examination 
of the adjustment cards shows accurately how efficiently the 
work b being carried on» and also indicates weaknesses in any 
particular department* 

To provide a record of returned goods, the receiving clerk 
makes out a ''Returned Goods" slip, in triplicate form, on which 
is entered the name of the complainant and a description of 
the returned goods. One copy goes to the file with the orig- 
inal records, the second goes to the filing clerk, who makes 
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To provide a careful frecord of returned goods, a slip of this kind is aome^ 
times made out in triplioate form; one copy goina to the original record 
file, another to the adjustment JUe and the third remaining with the re» 

ceimng department 



a notation of its contents on the adjustment card and the third 
is held by the receiving department. When the goods are 
received they are marked with a red tag bearing the series num* 
ber of the "Returned Goods" slip. All letters coming in relative 
to the returned goods are also noted on the adjustment card 
and then filed witi^ the original information and records. Li case 
one of these letters requires a later answer, it is temporarily 
placed in a "tickler file," and when the reply or report hisis been 
sent on the time indicated by the tickler, the correspondence 
and copies of the reply are filed with the other records. 

This system has l^en described because it is comparatively 
sim^ in its operation and cmi readily be adapted to meet the 
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requirements of almost any business. The significant tlung to 
remember is that system is as necessary in the complaint depart- 
ment as in handling of orders. It is the only safeguard against 
heavy complaint losses. 

It may be advisable with some concerns to use even moi^ 
detailed records of adjustments. One large maikwder hoilse 
watches claims by departments. A department record aheet 
is made out for monthly reports on the number of dams. This 
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sheet has the names of the various departments ranged along 
the top of the sheet and spaces at the side for the names of 
complaining customers. In the spaces opposite the customer^a 
name and in the column of the department vdiich handles the 
goods, are placed the number of complaints for the mdnth. 
Each space is sufficiently large to hold several numbers. 

By footing the departmental sheet at the end of each month, 
the iiumber of complaints lodged against each department js, 
readily determined and tiie nundber of complaints eadi customer 
has made is abo shown. This sheet therefore becomes an accur- 
Mib cbodc both on department and on customfia* 
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Mt THIS SYSTEM APPLICABLE ANYWHERE 

Another monthly report card is sometimes kept» which shows 
the pieces of each ckss of goods returned. This is kept in two 
columns under each heading. The left-hand column contains 
the number of returned pieces of goods that may be placed back 
in stock; the other shows the pieces received in bad con- 
dition. Then» in order to relieve the receiving derk of carry- 
ing too many slips of goods returned, a weekly report is made 
up, showing what disposition he has made of them. 

A monthly report, giving a summary of all complaints 
showing where the responsibility rests, and indicating the settle 
ment made, is turned over to the manager for his inspection* 
This gives him the information necessary for shaping new policies 
or tightening up the organisation whenever inefficiency may 
be apparent* 

These systems have proved practical in the most exacting 
mail-order businesses and are applicable, at least in part, to the 
average house. 

The fundamental principle on which the adjusting depart- 
ment should be systematized is to provide quick, intelligent 
and effective handling of every complaint There is need- 
less expense and loss of patronage resulting from complaints 
that are not handled expeditiously. Systematizing not only 
aids in eliminating complaints, by showing the source of the 
trouble so the remedy may be applied, but by careful records 
of past difficulties the house is at all times protected against 
false claims, and the knowledge that negligence is certain to be 
detected keys up the efficiency of all who have anything to do 
with fiUing orders. 



How To Eliminate 

Complaints 

PART XV HANDLING THE LONG-DISTANCE CUSTOMER CHAPTER 71 

ALL CONCERNS doin^ husinesa by mail have 
a ammon problem: keeping the l^mwer of comr 
plaints dovm to the minimum. Tms chapter 
shows how inspection in the factory and in the 
shipping department keeps aovm errors; how 
stock reports prevent delays from shortage and^ by 
Placing Responsibility, guard against careless- 
ness. It shows how customers may be educated 
to the use and operation of new products and how 
complaints may be forestalled — methods and 
systems in successful operation in some of the 

largest houses in the country 

ONE big obstacle in handling distant customers is 
the high cost of complaint settlements. With the aver- 
age house, an immediate adjustment of claims is not 
only advisable, but by many considered absolutely essential. 
Refusing to settle a claim, even though the house is not at 
fault, creates an undercurrent of dissatisfaction that sooner 
or later is reflected in a loss of business. So the big problem 
is not how to handle complaints, but how to eliminate them. 
Cutting out the ''kicks," by adopting methods and systems 
that will remove the causes, is a vital part of business manage- 
ment* There are four distinct systems to prevent errors and 
delays that may be installed in the average orgam'zation: 

1. An inspection system which guarantees the quality of 
products; and prevents complaints regarding goods. 
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2. A products-distributmg system which assures a suffi- 
cient quantity of goods or of stock on hand and in shape 
for immediate shipment from the warehouse. This is to pre- 
vent compbunts horn delay in filling orders. 

3. An oiQter and shipping system which assures ac- 
curacy in filling orders, and cuts down the number of ccnnplaints 
on the wrong goods sent 

4. Some method of encouraging cooperation, which keeps 
the working forqe interested in the business. This tends to 
lessen the errors due to carelessness and ignorance. 

Inspection in both factory and warehouse is absolutely essen- 
tial to a standard quality. No factory is so perfectly organized 
that mistakes will not occur — ^no selling organization should 
overlook the necessity for some method of detecting imperfec- 
tions before they reach the consumer. The house having 
both a factory and a mail-sales organization, finds this double 
inspection system the only safe method of eliminating com- 
plaints on quality. These systems are distinct, one representing 
the producing end and the other the distributing end. 

In some houses the majority of complaints come from im- 
perfect goods, and the more rigidly the standard is maintained, 
the fewer "kicks" will be registered. Take the factory or manu- 
facturing end as the first source of trouble through imperfect 
quality. Here inspection cannot be too rigid. In testing and 
inspecting manufactured products, such as machines or appa- 
ratus, most reputable concerns allow plenty of time for a com- 
plete examination of the goods. No pressure of orders will jus- 
tify slighting this inspection of raw materials, and during the 
process of manufacture all operations are under the supervi- 
sion of foremen responsible for maintaining a fixed standard. 

Another test is usually made after the assembling of parts, 
and the machine or apparatus is put in actual operation 
to detect any imperfection. In order to locate responsibility, 
if imperfections should be discovered later, it b advisable to 
have the inspector put his initiab on the article. A checking 
ticket sometimes accompanies an article to the warehouse. 
This has the name or initiab of the chief inspector. Full re- 
ports of daily tests are sometimes required for the warehouse 
and the factory manager. With such a system it b practically 
impossible for carelessness to survive, for it permits the im- 
mediate placing of responsibility. 
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Close inspection is also necessary with all manufactured 
articles, such as shoes, clothes, prepared food-stuffs, and 
so on. Where packing b done at the factory, this must also 
be inspected properly. And the same precaution should be 
iaken to make later investigation easy. The first step in 
securing a standtucd quidity of the product is the establishment 
of proper factory precautions. The second inspection, when an 
order is filled, is equally important. It is necessary for inspec- 
tors to have a tiiorough knowledge of the goods which go through 
tiieir hands. This examination is a furtiier guard against 
visible defects which originate in the factory. 

One of the largest mail-order houses in the country has 
established a department, the sole purpose of which is to trace 
back complaints to the cause in order to devise a remedy 
and apply it. This department has none of the duties of the 
regular department; it takes up the investigation just where the 
regular house investigation stops because of limited time and pur- 
sues the trouble to its source. For example, if several complaints 
of broken |>arts on a stove indicate that there is a fault in the 
manufacture of that part, th<; factory is notified of an imper- 
fection, and instructed to take steps to prevent future trouble. 
But the investigating department goes beyond this point. It goes 
to the factory, finds where the wrong materials or methods are 
used, and sees that the quality is brought up to standard. 

But even with inspection systems that bring the output to 
the highest possible standard, a house may stiU be buniened 
with complaints, because of delays in filling orders. To 
eliminate such complaints, some plan is necessary to keep the 
right quantity of stock ready for shipment. Since the average 
deparbnent buyer or manager is apt to underestimate the de- 
mand at times or perhaps to overstock, this factor in distribu- 
tion must provide for a system by which the quantity of goods 
on hand can be watched. The manager of sales has compara- 
tive records, showing the amount of business done in previous 
months and years, and many concerns make up an estimate 
from this information to guard against a shortage in any line. 
In this report, a minimum quantity as well as a maximum quan- 
tity is usually fixed, and to prevent stock dropping below this 
minimum, reports are made periodically to the proper authori- 
ties. Under this system, any indication of a heavier or 
lighter demand will be immediately provided for. 
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Below is shown a stock report used by one maitorder house. 
This shows at the end of the week the stoek on hand in esch 
department and enables the buyer to keep *'ahead of the game," 
thus eliminating the complaints that might otherwise come from 
delays in shipment, or the substitution of other products. 

The lack of system in handling orders, in packing and in 
ship[Mng is probably the most frequent cause of complaints 
in the majority of mail-order houses. A simple multiple- 
carbon system will go far to prevent errors by clerks, for in this 
way one man can keep tab on a large numb^ of orders; then 
when shipments are going slow he can immediately sink in 
the spurs. Errors in shipments and invoices are brought to 
light and responsibility readily traced — which is the surest way of 
guarding against a recurrence of the trouble. 

Some effectual system of checking is necessary to guard 
against errors in packing and shipping. In one house the orders 
are made out in duplicate by the sUpping clerk, and checked 
and routed by the forwarder. The forwarder holds a check on 
the shipping clerk. For instance, if the order is for' a mechan- 
tod device, it usually has a printed list of items and parts. The 
order is assembled by the shipping clerk« and all these parts are 
carefully checked off. Then the forwarder goes over the parts 
once more, and rechecks them from the printed list. He affixes 
his signature and becomes directly responsible for the cprrect* 
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T'hB department managers of one mail-order house make up tpeeld^ 

reports ofstodc on hand for the benefit of the house buper, in order that hi 

may guard against running short on any particular article 
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nessof the order. The goods must then pass through thehandt 
ol the packers, where similar rules are followed. 

A general mail-order house, to insure rapid handling ^> 
goods, stamps the time of receipt on the incoming 0«d»» thega 
stamps the hour when it should go through each depsirtment-^ 
packing, checking and shipping. Space is provided' on* the 
duplicate cider hlank for the time scmedule and a *'hadc^<nder 
ticket" from the shipping room makes it possible to keep tab 
on the order and see itxai the goods aire st^^ted on time. 

Most large concerns have a routing department which detesr* 
mines the route for shipping and decides whether it ia best to 
send by express or freight whenever customers fait to give 
instructions on such points. 

Every house b occasionally cau^t short <mi some line, and 
when this happens the onl^thing is to send part of the order 
with an explanation that the other articles will follow later. 

To eliminate shortage complaints, caused by carelessness in 
packing, when the articles are so small that there is a danger of 
their being left on the packing table or dropped, a system of 
double checking is often used. To avoid complaints from the 
customer after tilie goods are received, he is asked to chedL over 
the invoice at the freight station or when unpacked, and if 
there is a shortage or damaged goods, to get a signed statanent 
to that .effect from the agent of the company. 

It is possible to ward off later complaints by enclosing a 
letter of this kind with the invoice: 



"Check orer this inrolce carefully. See that cTery- 
thlas la CQrrect. Be aura that the gooda are not daaaged and 
that ao article la Biasing. In oaae ve haTe not heard to the 
contrary within the next uix days, ve will aaaume that the ia- 
Toice ia correct." 



This strengthens the position of the house by affording an 
opportunity to correct mistakes befwe complaint can be made. 

The leading mail-order houses make it a special point to 
create good will, and they aim to inspire such confidence that 
the customer will expect to be {leased — an attitude prompts 
him to overlook little imperfections in the service. 

One large concern goes to great lengths to create this attitude, 
looking upon it as one of the factors in its success. Every 
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of literature it aends out is carefully written to inspire 
confidence* interest and a spirit of cooperation. Cata- 
logues, order blanks and other printed matter im{»ess up- 
on the customer the chance of freight delays, and educate 
him to associate delays with the raihx>ad company, at the 
same time encouraging him to order long enough in ad- 
vance to guard against any disappointment due to some un- 
avoidable delay. 

It is even possible to strengthen the position of the house by 
writing the customer when an order will be shipped and sug- 
gesting any particular attention that should be given his ship- 
ment This flatters the buyer and shows him that the house 
is anxious to give all possible attention to his order. 

Many concerns have found it ''good business" to go direct 
to the working force and engender the proper feeling of co- 
operation among the men, to secure greater efficiency in the 
house service and in this way ward off many errors. Executive 
officers hold frequent meetings, either including all the depart- 
ment heads or taking in the entire working staff of some de- 
partment, to discuss conditions in service. Sometimes a meeting 
of the entire working force is held. Employees are encouraged 
to tell of any difficulties which they believe should be remedied. 
These meetings also consider the complaints received and ways 
of eliminating them. 

A house that has been especially successful in eliminating 
complaints, makes an immediate adjustment, and then starts 
an investigation to find the cause. This may involve a dozen 
ramifications, but the policy of this house is never to hesitate 
over the expense of any such investigation, for while the original 
claim may have been only a dollar, and it may take ten dollars 
to locate die source of trouble, the money is well spent. 

The evident willingness to back up a product has a psycho- 
logical effect upon customers. As long as the customer is sure 
that the house will meet him more than half way when he is 
dissatisfied, he is less liable to complain. 

Complaints may sometimes be anticipated and warded off. 
If some article has brought in several complaints, or enough to 
show that it has not been up to standard, it is safe to assume 
that other complaints will come from the same source. One 
house anticipates such complaints by educating the customer 
and thereby avoiding dissatisfaction that would inevitably lead 
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to a complaint. For instance, a mail-order manufacturer of 
paints guards against complaints by a letter of this kind: 

"Oae or two of our customera have adTlaad us that our 
Dcu'ble Z grade of XVXR-RXAI7T paints does not spread readily. la 
eaoli Instanoe this vas not the fault of the paint hut of the 
persona applylns It, for they attempted to bIx other Ingredients 
with It. So we want to warn you now, hefore you have any trouhle 
along this line, to use the paint Just as dlreoted. And he rerj 
careful to atlr It thoroughly hefore applying It." 



Another house headed off complaints where a mistake 
had been made on a cream separator, sold bv mail, by rushing 
a letter of this kind through to customers: 

"We are slnoerely sorry that, through a mistake In as- 
sembling the stock, an Imperfect skimming device was sent out on 
a small lot of these separators. Tour separator was one of this 
lot. To save you any posslhle trouhls with this skimmer, we are 
sending you a duplicate to take the place of the ImDerfect one. 
Please use It whether you have had any difficulty or not, and we 
will appreciate It greatly If you will ship the Imperfect one 
hack to us at once. " 



In this way a possible complaint was guarded against, 
although the m&thod proved a costly one for the house. 

But any plan for eliminating complaints is costly. Checking 
and inspection systems are a big expense, but the outlay is of 
small consideration to a reputable house in comparison to good 
will and future business. To adjust an individual complaint 
may mean surrendering not only the profit on a sale but several 
times the amount of the order. The ambitious mail-order man ' 
does not balk at the cost, for satisfaction is the key-stone of 
his business; without it the whole structure tumbles upon him. 
Adjust the complaint in hand and see that it does not occur 
again if it can possibly be avoided — ^this is the only policy on 
which a mail-oider business can be conducted successfully. 
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Salesmen's Letters, Attitude towards customers in(Chapter) (111)101, 105 

Filing data for . . . . . (111)102,104 
Four methods of producing . . (IQ) 96 

Interesting customers with — (Chapter) (III) 95 
Postal and mail folders in place of . (Ill) 106 
" " Postscripts in. How to apply . . (Ill) 103 

Samp^, How to use (See also enclosures and Sales) . (1)139,148 

Samples, Illustrations of (I) 153 

Settlements, How to get (See abo Collections) —(Part) . (Ill) 107 
Signatures, How to apply form letter .... (I) 164 

to build up (See also Dealers) . . (11) 



statements. How to make specific • • . • a) 134 
summary. Necessity for jl) 138 
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Style, Requisites of (See also Business Letter)— (Chapter) (I) 60,61 
Talking Points, How to handle (See also Arguments) . (I) 15 

" '* Classifying, selecting, testing and filing (I) 18, 19, 20, 21 

"^^ " ^ Sources of material for .... (I) I^» ^'^ 

Territory opening. How to use letters in (See also Dealers) (III) 34 

Testimonials, How to use (See also Enclosures) • . (1)134, 165 
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miction. Paragraphs that prompt — (I) 1S5, 196, 

188» m, IIK), 191» 192, 193, 194. 195, 196 (D) 46,47 
Advance in price argument. How to use • • (II) 144» 146» 159 
/Appeal, Effective and clever. Examples of ... 

(I) 98, 100, 101, 216, 217, 218 (U) 157, 168, 164 

"^ that gets attention (I) 147 

** to farmers. Examples of (I) 232,288,234 

*' Investment (I) 217,22^,225,226 

Man-to-man, Reviving customers by • • • (II) 167 

to merchants (Ill) 175 

to women . . . (I) 203, 205, 207, 208, 209, 211, 212, 218 
Argument, Inducement and proof. Effective use of (I) 45, 168, 182 
Assertion, Unsupported, Weakness of • • . • (I) 186 

Attention-getting schemes (I) 101 

Attitude in complaint letters, (Ill) 172, 181 

*' Illustration of man-to-man • . . • (I) 88, 86, 87 
*' Right and wrong . . . (I) 144, 145, 162, 163, 219, 220 

Brevity, Illustrating unpuxlonable (H) 83 

capital out of current events, making • (1)88,89(11)132,158 
^talogue. How to ink the letter with me ... (1) 156 
i^losing paragraphs. Examples of poor • . (I) 54,56,57,58,59 
Collection letter, Agenpy . . . . . . (UI) 132,133 

containing salesmanship. Example of . (UI) 162 
showing ^vantages of cash with order (111)168, 165 
Right attitude and schemes for (HI) 110, 111, 142, 143 
quoting from delinquent's letter . • (III) 150 

letters. Familiar forms of (HI) 109 

Tact and crudeness in (III) 1 14, 1 15, 135, 186, 187, 138 
used in the following up • . (in)145, 146 

Use of inducement in • • . • (111)130,131 
used on instalment accounts . (111)128, 129 

used on retail trade . . . (ni)121,122 

showing false versus true note (HI) 166, 169, 170 

used as a last resort . . . (111)184, 138 

Complaints, Clever letter that gets (Ill) 176 

^nndence. Taking reader into writer's .... (II) 166 

Continuity, Illustration of • • (J) '^^ 

Continuity broken by one poor paragraph ... (I) 134 

Credit letter. Holding up an order to force collection in (III) 163 

*' Poor Risk, Diplomatic and undiplomatic letters to, (III) 161, 162 

" Poor risk. Rewritten (HI) 161 

[Customers, Schemes for getting new 

(II) 122,215 (III) 45,56,58,84,86 
Dealer letters. Inducements in. Illustrations of (il) 174, 175, 187 (HI) 8 
emphasizing special prices . . (11) 143 (IH) 113 
Trade getting letters from wholesalers and 
. manufacturers used as (III) 18, 19, 
20, 21, 22, 23, 29, 30, 36, 88, 89, 
42, 43, 45, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 55, 56, 78 
written while on trip to city . . . (II) 198 
used in getting lists of prospects . . (11) 194 
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Demonstration offer, Effectiveness of, Illustrations of • {II) 142 

Descriptions, Effective . (I) 42,48 

FoUow-up angles. Kinds used in selling real estate (II) 81, 40,41, 42 
*' Continuous, Nine letter an^es for • . (11^ 17, 18, 32 

** as an educational medium .... (ll) 8 



(II) 29,38(111)112,113 

(I) 94 

of handling ' (I) 93, 125 



(II) 124 



(I) 52 (HI) 91 

. . (II) 48,49 

. . (II) 154 

. (11)134, 135 

(I) 84 (II) ^.87 

(11)139, 151 
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** Gk)od and poor examples of 

Fill'in, Illustrations ot poor anci effective 

Form letters. Wrong and right methods 

Getting orders through voting contest 

Ginger talk. Effective ejuunpTes of 

Inducanent, Schemes for playing up the 

Information, Straifi;htforward request for 

Interest, Paragraphs for getting • 

" Illustrations of personal 

. ** Novel ideas of arousing 

** in customers after purdiase is made . . . (Ql) 23, 24 

Lists, Appeal for cooperation in checking . . . (II) 73, 74 

Making it easy to answer. Letters that have pulled by (II) 53 

Manumcturers' letters to clerks (Ill) 87 

" to educate . (II) 123 (III) 61,63.65,66 
for customer trade . . (111)73,74,76,77 

Mistakes to avoid. Wrong altitude (II) 81, 82 

Offer, Giving reason for spNBcial (11)146,156 

Offer, of the cheaper substitute (II) 55 

Opening, Non-essential paragraphs in . . C) 38, 39, 49 
Openings, Original . . . . (I) 82,33,84,85,06,37,81,82 
Overcome objections. Explaining application of prod- 
uct to (Ill) 182 

Point of contact. Good illustration of (I) 85 

Pen written letter to impress reader (11) 136 

Persuasion, Examples of good and poor . . . . (I) 52, 55 

Premiums, Offering (II) 49,160 

Presentation, Effective (I) 135 

Proposition, Showing how to split up (11) 50 

Prospects, Applying stimulant to dormant .... (II) 169 

Prospect's ne^. Schemes for getting line on . . • (II) 121 

Postals, Specimen of business-getting (iS 183 

Pulling power increased by effective enclosures . . (II) 133 

References, Good use of (I) 48 

Reply, Clever scheme for getting (I) 143, 147, 148, 149 (11)152, 153 

Reply to an inquiry. Good and poor (1)158,159 

Sales letter. Good example of (I) 133 

Salesmen's letters to dealers . . . (Ill) 96, 97, 98, 101 

Service induceipents. How to play up .... (II) 147 

Style, Forceful, Good and poor examples of . . . (1)223, 224 

emphasizing *'you*' element (1)179,180 

Crood and poor solicitation ... .II) 176, 177, 181 

Specific statemenU in .... (I) 46 47 (II) 39, 184 
Unity, Sequence, Logic and Climax in . . (I) 72, 73, 77,82 

Subject heading. Use of (I) 156 

Summary, Go(3 examples of (I) 44 

Tabular matter. How to use (tl) 35 

Talking Points, Coupling up .... (Ill) 138 
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